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Mmeers of this society are enrolled as perpetual 
benefactors of the Passionist Missionaries in 
China, and participate in the following benefits: 


WHILE LIVING 


e® @  @ @ One Holy Mass every day of the 
year; a High Mass in every Passionist Monastery through- 
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AFTER DEATH 


. deceased friends 
your decea fri & é 8 e One Holy Mass on every day of the 


and relatives, what - year; in every Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy 
hett ‘ th I[- Mass and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first 
on gp eee aoe day of every month, and High Mass of Requiem with 
ment in this Society? | Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within the 
Octave of All Souls’ Day. 
FURTHERMORE 


e @ e¢  e- Both the Living and the Dead Bene- 
factors share in the Special Prayers recited every day by 
all Passionist Communities. In particular, they share in 
all the Masses, Prayers and Good Works of the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China. 




















Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in consideration of a LIFE 

SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the 

Living and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life Subscription is 
$50.00. It may be paid on the hiaualibeant plan in amounts to suit your own convenience. 


PLEASE WRITE TO: 
The Passionist Missionaries (Care of The Sign) Union City, New Jersey 
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A FRONTIER BISHOP 


‘AS the official organ for the Pas- 
sionist Missionaries in China, 
THE SIGN extends a warm welcome 
to Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara, C.P., on 
his visit to America. His return 
to the United States after eleven 
crowded years in the isolated and 
disturbed province of Hunan, has a 
timely significance at the present mo- 
ment. A former member of THE 
SIGN Staff, his arrival coincides 
with the eve of its fifteenth jubilee. 

Bishop O’Gara was born at Ot- 
tawa, Canada, on April 1st, 1886. 
He was the son of a distinguished 
jurist of the District Court of 
Ottawa. After a brilliant course of 
studies he was graduated from the 
University of Ottawa. He later en- 
tered the Grand Seminary at Mon- 
treal, and it was while there that 
he became acquainted with the 
Passionists. Strongly attracted by 
their spirit and work he joined the 
Passionist Order and was ordained 
in 1915. After his ordination he was engaged in teaching 
in a Passionist house of studies and then for some time 
was an Associate Editor of THE SIGN. 

In 1924 Bishop O’Gara volunteered for the Foreign 
Missions and was sent to China. He was placed in charge 
of our seminary at what is now called Yuanling and later 
became pastor of the mission at Wuki. 

His great talents were soon recognized, and in February, 
1930, he was made Prefect Apostolic. Later he was ap- 
pointed Vicar Apostolic. He was consecrated in Hankow 
on the feast of Christ the King, October 28, 1934, by His 
Excellency Marius Zanin, Apostolic Delegate to China. 
The ceremony was one of the most notable ever held 
there and was attended by numerous religious and civil 
dignitaries. 

To those of our readers who will have the privilege of 
meeting himi—and we hope as many as possible will— 
his presence will recall and emphasize the importance of 
the work which he represents. It is well to refresh the 
memories of our longstanding friends, as well as to 
present the facts about our missions to our many new 
subscribers. 

In the latter part of 1921 the American Passionists 
volunteered their services for the remote and moun- 
tainous district of Hunan—the last province in China to 
admit Westerners. Under the direction of the pioneer, 
but understaffed Spanish Augustinians, the first group of 
Passionists began their missionary labors. A few months 
after their arrival the province was ae by one of the 
most appalling famines in the history of China. 
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Gf Breet = over more territory as new recruits came from 
America, the Passionist Fathers, in 1925, were given 
the 16,000 e mile prefecture of Shenchow. Here in 
a bandit-ridden, roadless area—where nothing moved on 
a wheel—cut off from medical assistance, exposed to 
devastating epidemics and living in an almost —— 
atmosphere of paganism—our missionaries have 
pushing forward the boundaries of Christ’s Kingdom on 
earth. It has been a slow work and has taken a heavy 
toll. 
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To the ordinary obstacles and 
difficulties of their daily lives— 
difficulties that are ordinary only 
because of their repetition—was 
added an unusual danger during 
the Red invasion of 1927. Scattered 
further into the interior by a wave 
of Communist-infected troops, the 
Fathers rallied quickly to resume 
their apostolic labors. They were 
settled but a year when they were 
shocked by the murder of three of 
their number. Undismayed by a 
tragedy which stirred the sympathy 
of the entire Catholic world, they 
left the graves of their companions 
with the feeling that they were 
bound to the soil of China by a 
new and sacred tie. 

The years that followed have 
eased but slightly the burden of these 
frontiersmen of Christ. Not many 
months ago another rush of Com- 
munist troops placed them in im- 
minent danger and left their largest 
mission in ruins. Yet they do not stand by and bemoan 
their losses. Like all pioneers, their eyes are on the 
future. They have the courage, the resourcefulness and 
the apostolic zeal of their vocation. 
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iw is these men whom Bishop Cuthbert O’Gara repre- 
sents. He has known the loneliness of the new mis- 
sionary and the heartache and disappointment of the 
veteran. The cruel heat of summer, drenching rains, and 
galling hours of travel over mountain passes and through 
bandit-infested regions have been his travelling com- 
— He has nursed the victims of disease and 
amine, and comforted their dying moments. 

Bringing with him the indelible memories and the 
hopeful vision of an experienced missionary, Bishop 
O’Gara will undoubtedly awaken renewed interest in the 
foreign service of the Church. His presence will empha- 
size the fact that a tremendous task is still to be accom- 
plished by the successors of the Apostles and by those on 
whom they depend. 

In common with all who are writing a new and glori- 
ous chapter in the history of the Church’s missions, 
Bishop O’Gara will modestly discount the dangers and 
difficulties of his eleven years in China. But he will 
agree in this: The greatest tragedy in the front lines 
of the Church today is the fact that our priests and 
Sisters are handicapped by lack of necessary support. 
The saddest feature of the tragedy is that, to a great 
extent, it is avoidable. 

In the name of Bishop O’Gara we bespeak the prayet- 
ful gratitude of the Passionist Missionaries in China to 
all who have been conscious of their needs. On behalf 
of the readers of THE SIGN we express the lively hope 
that his visit will arouse a further practical and con- 
sistent interest in that portion of the growing Church 
which has been entrusted to his care. 
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CURRENT Fact and COMMENT 


- so-called Protocols of the Elders of Zion came~to 
public attention again recently when a Swiss court at Berne 
condemned them as forgeries and inflicted a fine on the 
publishers. These “Protocols” 
have long been a weapon in 
the hands of anti-Semites and 
the recent recrudescence of 
that form of intolerance in 
parts of Europe gave them wider circulation and favor. 

. The “Protocols” present the monstrous plans by which 
the Jews are to come into world dominance. Aside from any 
court decision there can be no doubt in the mind of any 
scholar regarding their unauthenticity. They are on a level 
with other documents used to foment religious or social 
bigotry such as Maria Monk or the Monita Sccreta, or the 
bogus Knights of Columbus oath. But like all such docu- 
ments they do a dastardly work before they are entirely 
discredited. The “Protocols” have aroused fear, suspicions 


Protocols of 
Zion 


. and racial hatred in many countries. 


. Having suffered so much themselves, from persecution, 
Catholics should be the last to indulge in any sueh forms 
of intolerance. Having endured libel so often and in such 
various forms, they should be slow to credit such documents 
as the “Protocols” or the articles in Mr. Ford’s Dearborn 
Independent which aroused so much anti-Jewish feeling in 
this country some years ago. 
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 — one is for or against the NRA, there is 
something consoling in the way the Supreme Court decision 
was received. Some assailed the Constitution as a relic 
of the “horse and buggy” age. 
Others advocated rescinding 
the power of the Supreme 
Court to declare a law uncan- 
stitutional. But nowhere was 
there refusal to accept the decision. For better or worse, 
it is the law and until it has been changed by legal means 
it will be observed. 

Independently, too, of one’s views on the NRA, a crisis 
of this sort should make one appreciate the value of both the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court. If the people of the 
country feel that they want the NRA, they can have it by 
amending the Constitution. But this can be done only slowby 
and with great difficulty, thus offsetting the dangers of funda- 
mental changes being made with every ebb and flow of 
political policies. 

The unanimity of the decision was fortunate. It inspired 


Supreme Court 
Decision 


‘Tenewed confidence in the Supreme Court, Had there been 


an almost equal division of judges as in so many recent cases, 
it would certainly have resulted in a loss of prestige to that 
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august body and at least an apparent justification of the 
contention that it should have no power to declare laws un- 
constitutional. 

One can appreciate both Constitution and Supreme Court 
in the light of a decision rendered at about the same time by 
the highest Prussian administrative court declaring the Nazi 
secret police a law to itself and their actions not subject to 
judicial review. One gets an even greater appreciation from 
a statement of Hans Frank, Reich Commissioner for Reor- 
ganization of the Legal System and Reich Jurists’ Leader: 
“Tn the field of justice as well, the State is merely a means 
of realizing what the National Socialist party wants or con- 
siders necessary.” 

A Constitution, and a Supreme Court as its watch-dog, 
would undoubtedly be appreciated by the many Germans who 
are not Nazis. 


AAA 


Ox June 5, Father Alexis, C.P., passed away at the 
Passionist Monastery at Jamaica, L. I. On the following 
day Father Camillus, C.P., was killed by an automobile on a 
New York street while on his 
way to open a retreat. Sel- 
dom is a religious congrega- 
tion called upon to suffer so 
great a loss in so short a time 
as the Passionist Fathers suffered in the deaths of these two 
outstanding priests. Nor was the grief confined to their 
confréres in religion. During the 37 years of Father Alexis’ 
priesthood and the 34 of Father Camillus’ they had been 
engaged almost constantly in giving missions and retreats. 
They had gained the respect and love of bishops, priests 
and people, who joined with the Passionists in feeling that 
they too had suffered an irreparable loss. 

Both these priests had one great quality in common. They 
were orators—great orators—and both developed and used 
this talent for one purpose and one only—to spread the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. In any field of endeavor they would 
have become great. Even in the Church, had they sought 
it, they might have gained fame. But both used the great 
talent which they possessed to break the bread of God’s word 
to the poor—to gain souls for Christ. Up and down the 
country they went, year after year, in season and out of 
season, from pulpit and platform, preaching Christ and Him 
Crucified, with all the eloquence that only a burning zeal and 
a complete devotion could inspire. 

Father Alexis and Father Camillus wére both selfless 
men in the finest sense of that expression. Both—as far as 
they could—tost their identity in the work they had-to accom- 
plish. They preached Christ and not themselves. Perhaps 
that is the explanation of their success. And God alone 


Father Alexis and 
Father Camillus 
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knows the number who through their labors were brought 
back to their duties or who found through ‘their words the 
light of the true Faith. 

Father Alexis was so occupied with the work of the 
ministry that he wrote no books.- Father Camillus wrote 
several—the most recent The Saddest and Gladdest of Days, 
published but a few months ago. It is a book of reflections 
on the Seven Last Words, revealing a rare and profound 
spiritual insight. 

30th these priests will live long in the hearts of their 
confréres and friends, and to both they will ever be an 
inspiration to seek the highest ideals. May they rest in peace. 
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( caraoetes are constantly being urged to support the 
Catholic Press. This appeal is not without effect, but the 
response it receives is too often half-hearted. Catholics could 
learn much from Communists 
in the matter of propaganda 
—especially from the zeal and 
energy with which they make 
use of the printed word. 

The figures given by Mr. Alfred Greene for Canada’s 
Red press in the June issue of THe S1GNn were startling 
to those not familiar with the subject. But Red propa- 
ganda in print is not confined to Canada—not if we can 
believe Moissaye J. Olgin, New York correspondent of 
Pravda (Truth!), Russian Communist daily, and editor of 
Freiheit (Freedom!), New York Communist daily. 

Mr. Olgin offers the following figures on Communist 
press activity in this country: “American Communists 
printed 560,000 copies of books and pamphlets in 1934, as 
against 50,000 in 1929. In November, 1934, 100,000 copies 
of Stalin’s Foundations of Leninism were printed, and by 
the middle of January about 75,000 of these had been sold. 
Twice as much propaganda literature was printed in 1934 as 
in 1933.” 

The Communists also display a zeal for their cause—a 
zeal worthy of something better. When Catholics re-enkindle 
some of the primitive and apostolic zeal which they once 
had, and use it for the best modern means of propaganda— 
the press, we may expect wonders. 
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Ix the travel section of a recent issue of the New York 
Sunday Times was an article on travel in Mexico—evidently 
an advertising hook-up. It pictures in roseate hues the 
beauties of that really beauti- 
ful land. Some passages, 
however, need a few enlight- 
ening additions. Were they 
omitted deliberately? We 
shall quote the passages and make the additions from THE 
SIGN. 

“On the walls of the Ministry of Education and other 
public buildings are famous frescoes by Diego Rivera and 
other Mexican artists, telling a story of Mexican progress 
that has attracted thousands of visitors.” 

(Aud everywhere I saw pictures; pictures attacking re- 
ligion, pictures that had replaced the great canvases of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries that in their turn had por- 
trayed the history and miracles of religion. 

These new pictures bore the Soviet stamp from Moscow. 
They were of the school of Diego Rivera and the Russian 
Commune. They showed scowling priests clutching little 
children; they showed nuns smirking as they receive alms; 
they portrayed peons being stamped beneath the feet of 
Bishops and businessmen Sites a6 Williams: in THE 
S1¢* for May 1935). - 

Elsewhere this article says: “One: notable’ sities festival- 


Red Press 


Travel in 
Mexico! 


fair opens tomorrow in Calpulalpan and continues until June 
20. Crowds of pilgrims climb on their knees up a hill to a 
great Cathedral.” 

(The agents of the Liga Nacional took me everywhere, 
showed me everything. I left the beaten tourist trail and 
visited many churches that were bereft of priests and Masscs, 
or were being torn down. I talked with Bishops and priests 
who were in hiding and in disguise. I visited nuns who were 
starving in the very shadows of the great convents and 
schools their communities had conducted for centuries — 
Ibid.) 

The completed picture presents a very different aspect. 
But then the completed picture would not attract tourists to 
Mexico. 
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VW ITH modern facilities of travel there is an ever in- 
creasing number of pilgrims and tourists visiting the 
Holy Land. The benefit one derives from such a 

visit depends on the mental 


The and spiritual outlook of the 
dis Rae traveler. 
oly Lan A recent issue of a Prot- 


estant review prints a letter 


‘from its editor in which he describes his reaction to a 


journey through Palestine. His impression is one of resent- 
ment. He feels that he has been hoaxed. He writes of an 
incredible exhibit, organized, sponsored and presented by the 
Christian Church—meaning the Catholic Church: 

But when he says he feels the “resentment which every 
traveler feels” he is quite mistaken. There is a certain type 
of mind which is well-informed but not cultured. It can 
never get out of itself enough to understand ideas, manners 
and customs that are strange to it. All visitors to the Holy 
Land are not of this self-labelled “liberal” type. 

There are places in the Holy Land pointed out to tourists 
by guides. as historical sites which are not. authentic. 
Scholars—serious and devout scholars—doubt or deny the 
authenticity of some “holy places.” These owe their ex- 
istence not to fraud or charlatanry, but to folklore. Simple 
and devout lovers of Christ were not satisfied until they had 
identified or thought they had identified every spot asso- 
ciated with His mortal life. 

But the major holy places. Calvary, the Holy Sepulchre, 
the Grotto of the Nativity, the Temple place and many 
others, are authentic in the opinion of the best scholars. 
Surely here is enough to satisfy the love and devotion of any 
true follower of Christ. Here is enough to make one ex- 
perience a feeling—not of resentment—but of tender and 
reverentiai love for Him whose sacred presence sanctified 
these places. 
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Cl mistwonry has never been free from enemies 
either within or without. Today perhaps the deadliest and 
most dangerous enemy of the Christian name is the totali- 
tarian state. It embodies in a 
political organization and re- 
duces to practice the false 
philosophy of materialism, 
humanism and nationalism. 
Its leaders know that its principles are intrinsically opposed 
to those of Christ, and openly or secretly they are vowed to 
destroy Him. 

But while the enemies of Christianity seem perfectly 
agreed that Christianity is their enemy, many Christians 
seem unaware of the common danger. While the Catholic 
Church, as the greatest organized body in Christendom, is 
singled out for special attack, nevertheless the attack is 
against Christianity in any form. 


Bigotry 
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In view of this it is tragic to see-the:bigotry which mani- 
fests itself from time to time. Instead of uniting against a 
common danger and opposing the enemies of Christianity 
with a united front, Christians consume their energies in 
internal bickerings and dissension. 

Proofs of this are constantly occurring. Recently, when 
the freedom of the city of Edinburgh was conferred on 
Premier J. A. Lyons of Australia, a Catholic, the hall in 
which it took place was filled with shouts of “No popery!” 
Nor is it only the rabble that is inspired by these sentiments. 
Aware of the canonization of Sir Thomas More, former 
Lord Chancellor of England, the English judiciary sent no 
representative. Cambridge University sent none to the can- 
onization of one of its greatest Chancellors, John Cardinal 
Fisher. In our own country examples are too well known 
to require mention. 

No one of these examples is of great importance in itself. 
But the spirit revealed manifests a lack of solidarity among 
Christians, who in spite of their differences—essential dif- 
ferences—should unite against the common enemy of the 
Name of Christ. 
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Ler no one think that the totalitarian state is not using 
all its forces to crush Christianity. A recent book on Mexico 
quotes the following pledge required of teachers: 

“TI declare that I am an 
atheist, irreconcilable enemy 
of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, and that I will use my 
efforts to destroy said relig- 
ion, and to do away with all religious profession, and that I 
am ready to oppose the clergy whenever and wherever it may 
be necessary.” 

In Nazi Germany paganism has so spread among the 
people that one reads announcements in the papers of “Ger- 
man marriages” or that “the piously deceased has come into 
the vision of the German God,” or that an infant has been 
given the name “Pagan.” Some evidently consider it a 
noteworthy asset to be blond and a pagan. One advertisement 
reads “a blond German pagan girl is seeking a life com- 
panion” and another “anti-Christian German National, 30 
years old, wants a wife of like sentiments.” 
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I; has been a cause of great wonder to Catholics in this 
country that Mexico, which is over 99% Catholic, can tolerate 
a persecution by a small class of atheists and Communists. Of 
course, it must be remembered 
that many Mexicans are peons. 
They have little or no educa- 
tion. To them the ballot is 
an unknown quantity. Not 
knowing its value they have never struggled to secure the 
exercise of the right of voting. And to secure it would require 
a struggle, as it is well known that at present the ballot is a 
mere farce staged by the political party in power. Hence it 
is that a small number of men with armed forces behind them 
can usurp power and control the country. 

But there is another cause for the excesses on the part of 
the atheistic clique at present in control. That cause is Latin 
Freemasonry. We have no statistics as to the number of 
Freemasons among the governing party, but it is safe to say 
that they are in the majority. Now it is one of the chief aims 
of the Grand Orient and Latin types of Freemasonry to destroy 
the Catholic Church. Their battle cry is the same as that of 


Pagans 


Causes of Mexican 
Persecution 


the apostate Voltaire—“écrasez l’infame” (crush the infamous 


thing )—meaning the Catholic Church. 
The persecution of the Church in Mexico today derives its 
source and inspiration in Masonic teaching and intrigue. 


Bishop Kelley in his recent excellent work on Mexico— 
Blood Drenched Altars—quotes “an American employed by 
the Mexican Government as a guide for tourists in Mexico 
City,” who said to a visitor—a priest, but not recognized by 
him as such: “The Masons are in the saddle in Mexico. 
They hate the Church, and will drive her out as they have 
done in other countries” (page 178). In the joint state- 
ment issued by the Apostolic Delegate to Mexico and the 
Mexican Hierarchy, this charge is substantiated: “it (Free- 
masonry) is the cause of the persecutions we are suffering 
and of almost all our national misfortunes.” 

It may be presumed that the Delegate and the Mexican 
Hierarchy know whereof they speak. They are (or were) 
on the scene; they have suffered the effects of this persecution. 
In view of their charge it may be significant that prominent 
Freemason Government officials in this country have not 
given the aid expected of them in alleviating the awful condi- 
tion of the persecuted in Mexico, 


AAA 


— RUSSIA has not renounced or forgotten her 
aim of stirring up world revolution in order to make Com- 
munism prevail everywhere. It is not so long ago that 
Alexei Ivanovich  Stetsky, 
chief of propaganda of Rus- 
sia’s Communist Party, made 
a statement of policy in this 
regard. In a speech made in 
Moscow, Stetsky said: “We must not for one moment forget 
our capitalistic surroundings. Since our country is the 
shock brigade of the world proletariat, we will continue to 
fight as a proletarian dictatorship for the plan of socialism 
and a socialist revolution throughout the world.” 

If the Communists of Russia appear to have sidetracked 
their efforts for world domination, it is simply because they 
have been preoccupied with domestic concerns. They have 
not given up the idea which is at the heart of Communism. 
According to Stetsky, “Soviet power must be established 
throughout the world. That is what it was born for.” Ap- 
parent unconcern about the attainment of this ideal must 
not mislead us as to the true purpose and intent of Com- 
munism, When Soviet propaganda pursues a policy of con- 
cealment it is only a change of tactics. Their principal aim is 


not forgotten. 
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"he Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Mil- 
waukee, on the silver jubilee of his ordination. § To Most 
Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne, on the tenth 
anniversary of his consecra- 
tion. § To the Hospital Sis- 
ters of St. Francis, who in 
their ten years of missionary 
work in China have treated 
708,658 patients. § To Right Rev. Monsignor Edward A. 
Pace, Vice-Rector of the Catholic University of America, on 
the golden jubilee of his ordination. § To The Catholic 
Worker, on its rise in circulation from 2,500 to 110,000 in two 
years. § To Mr. Carroll Payne, of Atlanta, Ga., on his being 
made a Knight of St. Gregory. § To Right Rev. Joseph 
Giannotti, C.P., on his appointment as Prefect-Apostolic of 
Dodoma, Tanganyika Territory, British East Africa. € To 
the Catholics of Atlanta, Ga., on the cordial hospitality they 
extended to the recent convention of the Catholic Press 
Association. § To Rev. George Moran of Chicago on his 
splendid work of receiving 350 converts into the Church. 
{ To our new contemporary, Wisdom, official organ of the 
Trinity League. § To the agents of the Department of Jus- 
tice for their excellent work in making kidnaping a racket 
that doesn’t pay. § To the Passionist nuns of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., on the silver jubilee of their foundation in this country. 
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ON THINGS IN GENERAL AND QUITE LARGELY A MATTER OF QUOTATION 


A GODLY MEDITATION 


SR THOMAS MORE, the great Chancellor of England, who died 
for the faith, composed these beautiful lines while in the 
Tower of London waiting execution. They are offered by Father 
Sir John O’Connell in an article in ‘The Catholic Gazette” of 
London, as “the last word of a man who, having lived all his 
life for God, was then about to die for God and for God’s truth.” 


Give me Thy grace, Good Lord, 

To set the world at nought, 

To set my mind fast upon Thee 

And not to hang upon the blast of men’s mouths. 

To be content to be solitary, 

Not to long for worldly company. 

Little and little utterly to cast off the world 

And rid my mind of all the business thereof. 

Not to long to hear of any worldly things, 

But that the hearing of worldly fantasies may be to me 
displeasant. 


Gladly to be thinking of God, 

Piteously to call for His help. 

To-lean unto the comfort of God. 

Busily to labor to love Him. 

To know mine own vilitie [vileness] and wretchedness. 

To humble and meeken myself under the mighty hand of 
God. 


To bewail my sins passed, 

For the purging of them, patiently to suffer adversity, 

Gladly to bear my Purgatory here. 

To be joyful of tribulations. 

To walk the narrow way that leadeth to life. 

To bear the cross with Christ. 

To have the last things in remembrance. 

To have ever before mine eye, my death, which is ever at 
hand. 


To make death no stranger to me. 

To foresee and consider the everlasting fire of hell. 

To pray for pardon before the judge come. 

To have continually in mind, the passion which Christ suf- 
fered for me. 

For his benefits unceasingly to give Him thanks. 

To buy the time again that I before have lost. 


To abstain from vain confabulations. 

To eschew light foolish mirth and gladness. 

Recreations not necessary to cut off. 

Of worldly substance, friends, liberty, life and all, to set 
the loss at right nought, for the winning of Christ. 

To think my most enemies my best friends. 

For the brethren of Joseph could never have done him so 
much good. with their love and favour, as they did 
with their malice and hatred. 

These minds are more to be desired of every man than all 
the treasure of all the Princes and Kings Christian 
and heathen were they gathered and laid together all 
upon one heap. 


| * <THE 'FINE ART OF SAYING “NO” - 
epHe Current Digest” reprints from “Die Woche” of Berlin 
examples of rejection slips from Chinese and Japanese editors: 
Most big. publishing offices return the.. manuscripts for 
which they have no. use, enclosing a little printed form letter 
with them. ern ie?" EES ee 


At the head-office of a big Chinese daily published in 
Peking they. have the following form-letter for such 
occasions : 

“Highly esteemed Brother of the Sun and the Moon! 
Your slave. is at your feet. I kiss the soil before you and 
implore you let me speak and yet remain among the living, 
Your manuscript, Oh Highly Esteemed, you were so kind as 
to let us peruse it. We have read it with enthusiasm and 
delight. I swear by the Tombs of my Ancestors that never 
have I read anything more sublime. In awe and fear I am 
returning it to you. If I ever dared publish this treasure, 
my President would immediately order me to keep it always 
before me as a shining example and not to print anything 
after it. My literary experience gives me the courage to 
declare that literary pearls of this kind occur only once every 
ten thousand years. Therefore I take the liberty of sending 
it back to you. I implore your forgiveness. I throw myself 
at your feet as a slave of your slave.” 

A Japanese publishing office is more outspoken. It 


encloses the following little circular with unacceptable 
manuscripts : 
“Dear Son! Your writings are masterpieces of tech- 


nique and your style is incomparable. Okakura Kazuzo, the 
Greatest of the Great, wrote no better. From: North to 
South, from East to West, there is nobody equal to you! 
Your writings are good,. permit us therefore to lay them 
back in your lap. Continue to be our subscriber and we all 
beg you to preserve us your benevolence also in the future.” 


OLD PRIESTS 


pare ef our recently ordained priests will join in this prayer- 
ful tribute to those whose splendid examples partially in- 
spired their own vocation. It appeared in ‘‘The Vincentian,” 
under the name of Ruth Loftus Weiler: 


Oh, worn and weary toilers of the Lord, 
Now in Life’s courtyard waiting for your pay, 
You, who have harvested His crop of seuls 
And borne the labor and the heat of day, 
Yet ask but for your humble hireling wage 
Content with but the penny as agreed, 
While we, who only bind the garnered grain 
Demand a largess for our simple deed. 


Oh, life-long husbandmen of Christ, the King, 
Teach us your calm acceptance of His Rule, 
Lest we audaciously expect more hire 
Who only serve Him in the evening’s cool. 


MONUMENT TO RABBI 


Tt following item describing the erection of a memorial to the 
charitable act of a Jewish rabbi is found in D. B. Hansen & 
Sons’ ‘“‘News, Views, and Reviews”: 

A monument has just been unveiled in France in mem- 
ory of a rabbi who lost his life while holding a crucifix to the 
lips of a dying priest. ; 

In August, 1914, in the little village of Taintrux, a Catholic 
priest was seriously wounded. He saw a man clothed in 
black passing and, mistaking him for a priest, he asked the 
rabbi for a crucifix. Without hesitation the Jewish chaplain 
went out of his way to look for a crucifix among the soldiers. 
Locating one he placed it to the lips of the dying priest. 
While holding the crucifix a shell exploded nearby and the 
rabbi was instantly killed. 
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HIS HANDS 


THs is the title of a poem from “Newry,” a book by John 
Richard Moreland. The sentiment is beautiful and appropriate 
for the month of the Precious Blood: 


The hands of Christ 
Seem very frail 

For they were wounded 
By a nail. 


But only they 
Reach Heaven at last 
Whom these frail, wounded 
Hands hold fast. 


THE DINOSAUR 


E dinosaur is an animal who now inhabits museums. That he 
is a wonderful animal is apparent from this description taken 
from The Conning Tower of ‘‘The New York Herald-Tribune’’: 


Behold the mighty Dinosaur, 

Famous in prehistoric lore, 

Not only for his weight and strength 
But for his intellectual length. 

You will observe by these remains 
The creature had two sets of brains— 
One in his head (the usual place), 
The other at his spinal base. 

Thus he could reason a priori 

As well as a posteriori. 

No problem bothered him a bit: 

He made both head and tail of it. 

So wise he was, so wise and solemn, 
Each thought filled just a spinal column. 
If one brain found the pressure strong 
It passed a few ideas along ; 

If something slipped his forward mind 
’Twas rescued by the one behind; 
And if in error he was caught 

He had a saving afterthought. 

As he thought twice before he spoke 
He had no judgments to revoke; 

For he could think, without congestion 
Upon both sides of every question. 
Oh, gaze upon this model beast, 
Defunct ten million years at least. 


U. S. TREASURY “CONSCIENCE FUND” 


“THE Pittsburgh Sun”’ offers the following remarks and informa- 
tion regarding the workings of conscience. Perhaps the obliga- 
tion of restitution imposed in the Sacrament of Penance has 
helped to increase the ‘“‘Conscience Fund’’: 


A witty scapegrace wrote some time ago to a reformer 
who was conducting a campaign against the use of liquor 
and tobacco that it was indulgence in the very things that 
the latter was inveighing against that distinguished man 
from the animals. But while man has vices from which the 
lower creatures are free, the supreme attribute of human 
beings that distinguishes them from brutes is the possession’ 
of a conscience. 

The workings of conscience were strikingly exemplified 
in the dispatch from Veedersburg, Ind., in “The Post” telling 
of the receipt of a dollar by a woman from an unidentified 
person who wrote that sixty years ago he stole a melon 
from her father’s farm and could not die easy unless he 
made restitution for it. : 

We smile as we read of a conscience so tender that the 
possessor is tormented by remembrance of so petty a mis- 
demeanor of so long ago. But it is tender consciences that 
make for probity. 

’ The amount stolen does not necessarily have any bearing 
on the pain that the sin causes, for the United States 
Treasury has received letters just as penitent from contribu- 


tors of tiny amounts to the “conscience fund” as have come 
frem heavy enibezzlers, One person sent a two-cent stamp 
on being stricken with remorse for having mailed a letter 
deficient to that amount in the required postage. Another 
sent four cents for having stolen a newspaper from the 
library of Congress. They were apparently suffering just 
as keenly from the goadings of conscience as the man who 
sent $80,000 to the government “conscience fund” in 1915 
when Mr. McAdoo was secretary of the Treasury. He sent 
the money in three consignments—the first of $30,000, the 
second of $10,000, and the third of $40,000—and his identity 
was never learned. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that the United 
States Treasury “conscience fund,” started with a contribu- 
tion of $5 in 1811, during President Madison’s administra- 
tion, now exceeds half a million dollars, 


SPIRITUAL DIVORCE 


ATHERINE S. HAYWARD, in the June Scribner’s Magazine, 
styles her article a brief for faith—even in this scientific 
twentieth century when religion is under such heavy fire: 


We adults are doing to the spiritual world exactly what 
divorce, unhappiness, and poverty are doing to the child’s 
world. We are removing all security from it. Men, to 
really fulfill themselves, need to believe in an understanding, 
reliable, and holy God quite as much as a child needs to believe 
in its parents. If we take all spiritual security and depend- 
ability out of our universe, we are just as sure to become 
problem humans as our children are to become problem chil- 
dren under the same circumstances. We have no right to 
be surprised (if we are rational beings with an eye for 
cause and effect) that when we so remove these essential 
elements from our lives, we become as ineffectual, as tangled 
up, as incapable of great moral and artistic achievement as 
the maladjusted child always is—and always will be until 
his world and his spirit become adjusted to each other so 
that they can move along together in some sort of rational 
relationship, and with a fundamental harmony that makes | 
for a sense of security and the benison of inner peace. 


*‘MAN-BITES-DOG” NEWS 


ARK SULLIVAN in the ‘New York Herald-Tribune” gives a 
story that almost achieves the perfection of the ‘‘Man- 
Bites-Dog’’ headline: 


In the old days in newspaper offices reporters used to 
dream of the story that would produce the perfect headline. 
It was a thing to look for, to hope for, but hardly to expect; 
the mood of the headline writers about it was like that of a 
prospector about finding a bonanza mine. One ideal head- 
line almost never attained, was made famous by a remark 
of Charles A. Dana; it would have read “Man Bites Dog.” 
The one Irvin Cobb used to hone for was “Sinking Ship 
Deserts Rat.” 

Well, “The Daily Herald,” of Somerset, Pa., has found 
a story and achieved a headline which runs counter to one 
of the most venerable assumptions in American folklore. It 
renders obsolete one of the half-dozen basic patterns of 
American almanac jokes, Veritably, “The Herald” assures 
Somerset County and the world that 


“Plumbers Organize to Cut Costs of 
Plumbing Service.” 


PROHIBITION IN MAINE 


AS IN some other places, prohibition probably had so long a 
life in Maine because it did not interfere with the liquor 
supply. So at least we might conclude from this item in the 
“New York Sun’’: 


In the days when there was State prohibition in Maine, 
there was an exception which permitted the sale of liquor 
for medicinal purposes. This was the reason why a lank 
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farmer came hastily if not steadily into a drug store at Fort 
Fairfield one Saturday night, slammed a gallon jug down 
on the counter, and shouted to the pharmacist, “Fill her up 
again, Bill. The baby’s took bad.” 


SEEING ONESELF 


5 Lae always interesting ‘“‘Notre Dame Bulletin’? offers some 
salutary reflections on looking into a mirror: 


Down in the back woods of Alabama the other day a man 
who had never seen a looking glass found a pocket mirror 
that someone had dropped from an airplane. He took one 
look at it and exclaimed, “A picture of my dear old grand- 
pap os 

A few days later his wife came upon the glass when mend- 
ing her husband’s coat. “Ah,” she said, as she gazed upon 
it, “A picture of a woman, and what a terrible looking old 
hag she is!” 

That’s about as near as the average man comes to knowing 
himself. When he listens to a sermon in which his faults are 
minutely pointed out, he says to himself: “What a picture of 
old McGutzky! How that smacks Twaddlebury between the 
eyes!” But he never applies the words to himself. 

The attitude of everyone when listening to a sermon or 
reading a book ought to be: “What is there in this for me?” 
“Can I apply this with profit to my own life?” 


CATHOLICITY IN SWEDEN AND NORWAY 


GWEDEN and Norway are two of the strongest Protestant 
countries in the world. Yet the Catholic Church still survives 
and is making sure but slow progress in both. Present statistics 
and difficulties in the way of conversion are outlined by a writer 
in “The Catholic Gazette’ of London: 


In Sweden I gathered that there were 10 Catholic missions 
and 20 priests to minister to about 4,000 Catholics scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of that vast land. The 
Bishop and Vicar Apostolic, Dr. Miller, has his See at 
Stockholm. Norway, on the other hand, with about 2,000 
Catholics, is divided into three ecclesiastical prefectures each 
with its Superior, and that of southern Norway is the 
Bishop, Dr. Mangers, of the Marist Fathers. Central and 
northern Norway are at present in charge of the Picpus 
Fathers. There are public churches or chapels in 21 differ- 
ent towns in Norway, and the priests of the Religious Orders 
(that is to say, Franciscans, Dominicans, Marists and Picpus 
Fathers) do the ordinary work of priests without a regular 
monastery life. There are no monasteries, but the Nor- 
wegians hope that these may come in time. In Sweden, 
Religious Orders are forbidden by special penal paragraphs 
in the country’s laws. 

According to the existing law, too, a Swede who wishes 
to become a Catholic must twice inform the Lutheran clergy- 
man of his parish of the fact. On one of these occasions he 
must do so in person, and there must be a period of two 
months between the two notifications, so that the Protestant 
clergyman may have time to “talk over” the intending con- 
vert. A Norwegian who wishes to become a Catholic has 
only to go to the clergyman of his parish and ask for a 
certificate showing that he is no longer a member of the State 
Church. This certificate the clergyman is obliged by law to 
give without asking any questions. The clergyman may, of 
course, in a private capacity ask questions if he wishes, but 
he may not do this as an officer of the Government. One 
Norwegian gentleman met, indeed, with a most pleasant re- 
ception from his local clergyman, who had been a sailors’ 
chaplain and had spent some years in South America. 

“Where do you want to go over to?” asked this clergyman, 
and on being told, he said, “Well, my son, then I will wish 
you every blessing and may God be with you. I thought per- 
haps that you were one of those poor fellows attracted by 
the Pentecost Friends or some other religious enthusiasts: 


but in the Roman Church I know you are safe, so go with 
God.” 

In Sweden all members of the Cabinet and teachers in Prj- 
mary Schools must belong to the State Church. In Norway, 
members of the Government and Storting (Parliament) are 
under no such obligation, but “all persons and Government 
officers who have to do with religious teaching, shall be 
members of the Established Church. 


DOUBLES 


yo may often have wondered how your favorite star is so 


versatile. Perhaps the following item from ‘‘The News. 


Week’’ may help to explain the matter: 


In the movies, when the star is supposed to jump off the 
cliff, often a double takes the leap. In the theater the noc- 
turne that the heroine plays for the man she loves often issues 
from an instrument played by a professional pianist back- 
stage. 

Radio also has its production complications—and its 
doubles. A single role is frequently played by two persons, 

On Maxwell House’s Showboat Hour, one of National 
Broadcasting Co.’s most popular programs, Mary Lou, the f 
lush heroine, is Muriel Wilson when she sings, Rosaline 
Greene when she speaks. Standard Oil’s “The O’Flynn,” 
air operetta, features Milton Watson, a baritone. Watson 
gets most of the credit. But Ray Collins, a veteran radio 
actor, speaks all the lines, even the ones preceding Watson's 
solos. 

When Palmolive presented an air version of George 
Gershwin’s “Girl Crazy” last week, Peggy Allenby did all 
the talking for the star, Gladys Swartout, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano. 

Most radio doubles substitute in the spoken lines for 
singers, who are the stars. In the Palmolive show the situa- 
tion is reversed. John Barclay, the actor hero of the pro- 
gram, handles the dramatics but leaves the singing to a 
double—Theodore Webb, a baritone. 

Radio men give four reasons for the use of doubles: 
1. Many operatic singers are foreign and speak English with 
accents. 2. Most singers are not accustomed to speaking 
parts. 3. Singers are grouped with the orchestra and have 
microphones set at singing levels, while actors are grouped 
around another microphone, some distance away. If the 
singer spoke his lines, he would have to run from one “mike” 
to another. 4. It saves rehearsal time. 

The added expense for doubles is not a serious problem. 
In a show that costs from $5,000 to $10,000 the fee to the 
singing star ranges from $1,000 to $5,000 a broadcast. The 
actor-double receives from $35 to $50. 


NOT SO DUMB 


T= school inspector finally met one country boy who wouldn't 
be fooled. From ‘“‘The Southern Cross’’ of Cape Town, South 
Africa: 

“Country children,” said the school inspector, whose liver 
was out of order, “are nit-wits, boneheads, and dullards. 
They are like cows. They look at you like cows. They have 
nothing to say because they don’t even think. They can't 
think because their heads are solid wood.” 

“Oh, come!” said the headmistress. “Be reasonable; they 
are sharp enough, but they are shy.” 

“Oh, are they? Well, now watch. Give me a number, 
children!” 

“Eighty-three,” said a boy. The inspector wrote 38 on 
the blackboard—there was no comment. “Give me another,” 
said the inspector. ; 

“One hundred and seventy-six,” said another pupil. He 
wrote down 671. No comment. Beaming with triumph a 
the headmistress the inspector called for still another number. 

“Fo-er ’underd and fo-erty-fo-er,” said a boy, “and muck 
that up if you can.” 
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AFTERTHOUGHTS AT 
LOURDES 


By Denis Gwynn 


: amazing ceremonies of the 
great triduum for peace at Lourdes will 
be an old story before this article is 
published; and the subsequent devel- 
opments in international relations pro- 
vide a melancholy sequel to that vast 
assembly of pilgrims from all over the 
world joined with the Holy Father in 
supplicating Our Lady of Lourdes for 
the cessation of strife. The Pope’s dele- 
gate, Cardinal Pacelli, reached Lourdes 
on April 25, and after celebrating Mass 
at the grotto for the last time on April 
30, returned to Rome. Not less than 
300,000 pilgrims from all parts of the 
earth were present during the three days 
and nights when Masses were said con- 
tinuously, by a unique dispensation from 
the Holy Father, in a special triduum to 
conclude the Holy Year. 

No other assembly on earth since the 
Great War ended has been either so 
representative of all the nations or been 
inspired by the same united and earnest 
purpose. It grew out of the original 
proposal by a group of ex-soldier priests 
in France that a pilgrimage of war 
veterans should go to Lourdes to pray 
for peace. There have been many such 
pilgrimages of ex-soldiers to Lourdes, 
and within a year after the war some of 
the most famous soldiers in France—in- 
cluding Marshals Foch and Petain and 
Franchet d’Esperey—had gone there as 
an act of thanksgiving for France’s 
liberation from the invasion which 
lasted four years and more. 

But as time passed the veterans who 
went to Lourdes were less concerned 
with thanksgiving for victory than with 
prayers that war might not occur again. 
Among all the nations which had fought 
there were groups of Catholics, whose 
numbers increased steadily and who 
gradually gained a sense of common 
purpose, convinced that a recurrence of 
war could only be avoided by establish- 
ing friendly relations between former 
enemies. The Pope’s public pronounce- 
ments, and many of his encyclicals, in- 
sisted again and again that peace and 
disarmament would never be won ex- 
cept by repudiating national hatreds. 
A younger generation, led by those who 
had actual experience of modern war- 
fare in all its horror and brutality, be- 
fan to seek means of promoting inter- 


. National friendship on the basis of the 


Holy Father’s teaching. 
The events of last year in Europe, 
and the appalling return to competition 


in re-armament, has deepened the con- 
viction everywhere of all those who be- 
lieve that the Pope’s teaching on Catho- 
lic Action in regard to peace must be 
put into practice. So the suggestion of 
the French ex-soldier priests developed 
very rapidly last autumn into a much 
wider plan, for a pilgrimage of ex- 
soldiers to Lourdes from all the former 
belligerent nations. Cardinal Bourne 
was approached on the subject in Lon- 
don, and he immediately consulted 
Cardinal Verdier in Paris, and they 
agreed to send a joint request to the 
Holy Father for his encouragement of 
the international pilgrimage. Prepara- 
tions had already been made for the 
pilgrimage which went to Lourdes at 
the end of last summer, but its pro- 
moters were informed thai a larger plan 
was already in view, and that theirs was 
to be a preliminary pilgrimage. 


HE proposal had in fact been given 

a much wider scope through the in- 
tervention of a Belgian priest who lives in 
London, and who enjoys the special con- 
fidence of the Holy Father. Father 
John Waterkeyn is one of the most re- 
markable men in Europe, but his name 
is relatively little known because he has 
such an intense dislike for publicity that 
those who know and honor him always 
hesitate even to refer to him in print. 
But he has played so large a part in the 
Lourdes triduum that I feel obliged to 
mention him in this article. 

He was, until the end of the Great 
War, one of the principal figures in the 
steel industry in Belgium, and his busi- 
ness experience made him invaluable in 
the production of munitions, and par- 
ticularly machine guns, for the Allied 
Armies during the war. He belongs to 
a famous Catholic family in Belgium, 
and his uncle was Vice Rector of the 
University of Louvain, of which 
Cardinal Mercier was for a long time 
the Rector. Father Waterkeyn did not 
become a priest until several years after 
the war. He had been a widower with 
ten children since his wife died in 1917, 
and eventually he came to be ordained in 
the archdiocese of Westminster. He 
has lived in London ever since, and has 
charge of a small church close to Picca- 
dilly Circus, in a little square surrounded 
by small and squalid streets at the back 
of London’s most famous shopping 
center. 


Soon after his ordination Father 
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Waterkeyn was personally appointed by 
the Pope to establish in England the 
Society for the Maintenance of the 
Apostolic See. Its primary object was 
to organize more intensively the collec- 
tion of annual subscriptions for the Holy 
Father, by developing the old custom, 
which still survives in England, of hav- 
ing an annual collection of “Peter’s 
Pence.” Working unobtrusively, 
Father Waterkeyn has made the 
S.M.A.S. one of the most important 
Catholic societies in England. He pre- 
pared and distributed leaflets and 
pamphlets, explaining the special inten- 
tions of the Holy Father on various 
subjects, which have become very 
widely known. 

It was the same Father Waterkeyn, 
with his intimate knowledge of the Holy 
Father’s special interests and desires, 
who conceived the idea that the proposed 
international pilgrimage to Lourdes 
might obtain the personal collaboration 
of the Pope. He submitted to Cardinal 
Bourne that the pilgrimage should be- 
come a special triduum to celebrate the 
closing of the Holy Year, and I believe 
it was even at his suggestion that the 
Pope granted the unprecedented privi- 
lege of having Masses celebrated con- 
tinuously for three days and nights at 
the grotto in Lourdes. Probably these 
facts, which were known in confidence 
by a small number of people in England, 
would never have been made known if 
Father Waterkeyn’s name had not been 
specially mentioned at Lourdes by its 
Bishop, Mgr. Gerlier, while the prepa- 
rations were in progress. 


GR. GERLIER himself is an ex- 
tremely remarkable prelate. He, 

like Father Waterkeyn, was ordained to 
the priesthood at a comparatively late age. 
He was a successful young barrister in 
Paris before the war, who devoted him- 
self most ardently to Catholic Action. 
He became President of what may be 
described as the Catholic Young Men’s 
Society in Paris. He was mobilized and 
served as a soldier throughout the war, 
and then decided to abandon his pro- 
fession and become a priest. He was 
ordained in Paris, and the late Cardinal 
Dubois very wisely appointed him as 
his official intermediary with the Press 
in France. He was one of the leading 
organizers of every form of Catholic 
Action, and he showed an admirable 
capacity for using the Press to give due 
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publicity, and a fair hearing, to all 
Catholic affairs. After some years, 
when the old bishop of Lourdes died, 
Father Gerlier was appointed to suc- 
ceed him, and as bishop of Lourdes he 
has had more contact with international 
relations than almost any other bishop 
in the world. 


ITH such support, the success of 

the Lourdes triduum was assured, 
but the Holy Father’s personal encour- 
agement went beyond all expectations. 
His Holiness has shown a remarkable 
readiness to create precedents ever since 
his election as Pope, when he decided at 
once to give his blessing to the whole 
world from the outer balcony of St. 
Peter’s. In recent years he has repeatedly 
shown his desire to establish direct con- 
tact with countries outside Italy. The 
Cardinal Secretary of State is usually 
kept at his desk in Rome all through the 
year, except for a brief summer holi- 
day. But last year the Holy Father 
sent Cardinal Pacelli as his Papal 
Legate to the Eucharistic Congress in 
Argentina. And in April he again sent 
him as his Papal Legate to Lourdes. 

In his letter appointing Cardinal 
Pacelli to attend the triduum the Pope 
wrote explicitly: “We choose and pro- 
claim you, dear son, as our Legate, to 
preside over the solemn ceremonies of 
the triduum of Lourdes, as though we 
were doing it in our own person, and 
in our name and with our authority.” 
No other choice could have been quite 
so impressive; and it was clearly evi- 
dent when the Legate delivered his for- 
mal address, that he spoke in terms 
which the Pope had personally read and 
approved. An English bishop, who 
himself delivered several of the princi- 
pal sermons in English at the triduum, 
has told me how immensely he was im- 
pressed by Cardinal Pacelli’s address. 

It was delivered in French—which 
Cardinal Pacelli speaks very fluently, 
but with a slight Italian intonation— 
and the full text is indeed superbly elo- 
quent and vigorous. But what struck 
his audience most forcibly was that he 
was in fact speaking with the Pope’s 
complete authority, expressing in the 
most direct and emphatic. language 
exactly what the Pope himself would 
have said if he had been present in per- 
son, and that the carefully prepared text 
which Cardinal Pacelli read had been 
written in closest consultation with the 
Pope. And then, as soon as the 
Cardinal Legate had finished, there was 
dead silence while the Pope’s own voice 
was heard reading the prayers to Our 
Lady of Lourdes and giving the Apos- 
tolic blessing over the radio. 

The Cardinal’s address was indeed a 
challenge of extraordinary force. He 
took as his text the verse from the 
Apocalypse, describing the great multi- 
tude which no man could number, from 





all. nations and tribes and peoples, who 
stood before the Lamb. It was a superb 
statement of the Church’s mission, of 
its faith in the Cross as the one hope 
of the world. 

To attempt to describe the scenes at 
Lourdes itself would be useless. Not 
eighty years have passed since the little 
peasant girl Bernadette, alone in that wild 
rocky country, received the first appari- 
tion of Our Lady which has since made 
Lourdes famous in every corner of the 
earth. Lourdes itself has grown from 
a lonely grotto into a large town, 
thronged all the year round by tens of 
thousands of pilgrims from every coun- 
try; but even its ample modern re- 
sources were utterly inadequate to pro- 
vide for the enormous concourse to the 
triduum. The first Mass was celebrated 
by Father Waterkeyn—a_ singularly 
graceful tribute from the Bishop and 
those in charge of the arrangements. He 
was followed by bishops and priests 
from every country and every conti- 
nent; and for three days and nights the 
continuous chain of Masses proceeded 
unbroken, attended by overwhelming 
crowds of pilgrims. 


O THE Holy Year ended, with every 

congregation in every country focus- 
ing its prayers at the same time upon the 
grotto of Our Lady, in union with the 
Pope’s intentions, supplicating peace. 
How far has the triduum affected any 
immediate change in the outlook of the 
world? Preparations for war have in- 
deed been proceeding faster than ever in 
the few weeks since the triduum con- 
cluded. On the day I write these lines, 
the newspapers report Mussolini’s lat- 
est speech, declaring that Italy can at 
any moment have a million armed men 
in the field; and there is expectation 
from day to day that war between Italy 
and Abyssinia, for which preparations 
are now so far advanced, will break out 
at once. In France, Paris has just been 
having its first training in defence 
against gas attacks. In England, where 
such preparations are always conducted 
more discreetly, instructions in drill 
during gas attacks have already been is- 
sued to the responsible authorities. 
Fear of war in the air has grown so 
rapidly, in view of the recent public 
announcements of Germany’s new air 
force, that it is announced to-day that 
the British Air Force is to be doubled, 
and its home defence Air Force trebled, 
within the next two years. 

Yet another cause of anxiety, in the 
midst of renewed negotiations of Peace 
Pacts, has been added by the sudden 
death of Marshal Pilsudski in Poland. 
He is the first of the strongly estab- 
lished Dictators of post-war Europe to 
die. It remains to be seen whether the 
dictatorship can be continued with the 
same stability after his death. But 
Pilsudski’s death is itself a vivid re- 





minder of how closely the Holy Father 
is concerned with all the commotions of 
European countries since the war. He 
went. to Poland from the Vatican 
Library in the last year of the Great 
War, before the German and Austrian 
Empires had yet collapsed, but when 
the Polish nationalist movement which 
Pilsudski led seemed certain to result 
in the formation of a new and inde. 
pendent Polish State. 

He was in Poland when the war 
ended, and all Central Europe was ina 
state of chaos, starving and swept by 
the threat of typhus spreading from the 
famine in Russia. The new Polish 
State requested that he should be ap- 
pointed as the first Papal Nuncio, and 
as such he virtually concluded the Con- 
cordat with Poland which was signed 
after his return to Milan as its Cardinal 
Archbishop. He was in Warsaw when 
Pilsudski’s campaign against the Bol- 
sheviks in the Ukraine failed, and when 
the Bolshevik armies counter-attacked 
and overran Poland till they had almost 
encircled Warsaw. He remained at his 
post while Pilsudski and the French 
General Weygand organized the last ef- 
fort to drive the Russian armies back, 
when the rout of the Russian armies 
saved Poland, and probably all Central 
Europe from becoming Bolshevized in 
1920. To him as Nuncio in Warsaw, 
General Weygand came early on that 
decisive morning to ask his blessing 
before going into battle. And when the 
victory was won, the Polish Govern- 
ment and Pilsudski joined in a resolu- 
tion of special thanks to the Nuncio for 
his heroic example. 


NXIOUS and discouraging though 
the present times may be, they are 
at least secure in comparison with the ap- 
palling anxieties of those years of chaos 
and famine and demoralization immedi- 
ately after the Great War. Very few men 
living have had the same appalling ex- 
perience of the nearness of utter 
catastrophe as was gained by the Holy 
Father in those critical years. Such 
thoughts must have been very present 
in his mind when he wrote the message 
that Cardinal Pacelli was to bring from 
him to Lourdes: “Soon there will flock 
to the miraculous rock of Massabielle, 
whether actually present or in the spirit, 
all those who, on this earth, of every 
race and every nation, truly bear the 
name of Christian. Yes, we say again, 
all those who know that the blood of 
the divine Redeemer has, like dew, 
bathed their souls will turn their eyes 
and their hearts towards the immacu- 
late Mother of Sorrows, and, by her 
august and powerful intercession, will 
implore the Father of all mercies with a 
humble and unanimous insistence that 
the blessings of peace may return t0 
poor humankind, and that the dawn of 
better times may at last appear.” 
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MOSCOW in MEXICO 


By Frederick V. Williams 


Peounpat. CALLES is no longer 
“the strong man of Mexico.” His 
name is indeed used by the leaders of 


_ the Revolutionary Party to awe the 


masses. He is still referred to as “The 


‘ Grand Old Man of the Revolution,” but 


the real powers in the Mexican govern- 
ment today are Cardenas, the President, 
Canabal, the Minister of Agriculture, 
Bassols, the Minister of the Interior, 
and a few others. 

All, for the psychological effect on 
the people, ally themselves with General 
Calles, but Plutarco in reality is but a 
shadow of the man he used to be. He 
has ambitions for his sons, particularly 
Rodolfo, to succeed him—but Cardenas 
and Canabal and the rest have ruthlessly 
pushed the younger Calles aside. Never- 
theless for any of these political powers 
of today in Mexico openly to break with 
or disavow Calles would mean an op- 
portunity for their enemies to use the 
Calles name against them. 

The use of Calles’ name on the crowd 
is still valuable because of the ruthless 
butcheries of the past and the fear it is 
said to inspire. Also Calles, though ill 
and suffering constantly from terror lest 
he be assassinated, is not giving up the 
sceptre gracefully. 

He is still, to use American slang, 
“horning in” on the political picture, at 
times very much to the discomfiture and 
embarrassment of the men who have 
really succeeded him in power. 

In the north two powerful military 
leaders, both Generals, served notice on 
President Cardenas that he must break 
openly with Calles or they will break with 
him. Cardenas asked for time in which 
to consider this and and they gave it to 
him. The time is about up. I learn 
that Cardenas decided in favor of Calles, 
and that as a consequence these leaders 
are thinking of taking the field against 
him. Both have been ready for some 
time. Cardenas elected to retain in pub- 
lic the friendship of Calles not because 
he considered Calles still powerful, but 
because he feared that Canabal would 
make capital of it with the people. 

Calles is one of the richest men in the 
world. His money is safely banked in 
England. He still retains great prop- 
erties and interests in Mexico. But his 


cash is abroad where he can use it when 
he goes intorexile. And, indications are 
that he is surely on his way to exile. 
His very companions who are seem- 
ingly with him politically, hate him. 
Cardenas is watching Calles and Calles 
is watching Canabal, and all are watch- 





Gy of the most alarming aspects 
of the general indifference to 
Mexican conditions is the brazen de- 
nial of Communist influence south of 
the Rio Grande. Our lately returned 
author here gives further proof of the 
Red menace just across our border, as 
well as an illuminating picture of the 
reaction of Catholics there to the 
bloody rule under which they live. 

He gives an entirely new version 
of former Ambassador Morrow’s part 
in the peace negotiations of 1929. 
Americans will be surprised to learn 
that Morrow did not go to Calles, but 
that Calles, when facing downfall, 
called on Morrow. 
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ing one another. This is the political set- 
up of the Revolutionary Party in Mexico 
today. Only its unanimity in persecuting 
and sacking the Church keeps it to- 
gether, gives it a semblance of unity. 

Calles lost his grip on the people when 
he began to accumulate a fortune. He 
has never been a sincere radical or Com- 
munist. He and his gang made a racket 
of Communism and the proletariat and 
the Church persecution. When the 
people began to see the wealth Calles was 
assembling he rapidly lost what hold he 
had on their imagination. His ruthless 
butcheries however still awe the crowd. 

Cardenas, on the other hand, might be 
termed a sincere radical. As bad as he 
is in his persecution of religion it is said 
that unlike his predecessors in office, he 
has not made money from it. However, 
he is not a brilliant man. His speeches 
have to be written for him. He learns 
them painfully by heart, repeating them 
parrot-like. He is a good soldier, how- 
ever, which Calles is not. Calles, though 
holding the title of general all these 
years, has never actually been in a 
battle. 

Calles has been a good businessman as 
well as diplomat and politician in that, 
in years past, he “cut his graft” with the 
different -political and military | buc- 
caneers. For a time he thus kept them 
with him and his party. The reason for 
much of the dissension now with the 
leaders of the Revolutionary Party is 
that the Church has been stripped and 
sacked and pillaged so much that there 
is little more to take. Now they are 
beginning to pillage among themselves. 
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The wolf pack is showing its teeth and 
quarreling over the spoils. 

When I left Mexico the proletariat, 
whom the leaders have used to mount 
into power, were grumbling and dis- 
contented and in many places there were 
strikes. The Red whips in Mexico will 
soon find themselves solely in the role 
of military dictators and without the alibi 
of being the workingman’s friend. 

They are breaking fast. The ground 
is slipping under their feet. The people, 
rising against religious persecution, are 
finding the enemy divided. As the 
revolution spreads, one military leader 
after another, seeking opportunity, will 
break and join. The danger to the people 
lies in the fact that one of these will 
claim their victories and try to proclaim 
himself dictator. In that event the 
Catholics would be as bad off as they 
were before. There is only one thing 
can save them and that is for the people’s 
revolt to continue to be identified as such 
to the end. 

Already Cardenas, feeling himself 
weakening, is following in the footsteps 
of Calles who was in the same position 
in 1929. It is well here that I draw 
aside the curtain and speak plainly on a 
subject on which few in this country are 
informed but which is nevertheless com- 
mon knowledge in Mexico. 

Many in America believe that the 
United States Ambassador, Dwight Mor- 
row, approached Calles one day in 1929 
and suggested to him that he end his war 
on Catholics and make peace with his 
people over the religious question. That 
is the way Mr. Morrow’s publicity people 
put out the story and that is how it is 
generally believed in the United States 
to this day. 

Here is the true story: The Cristeros 
were at the gates of Mexico City. Calles 
was facing downfall. He saw the hand- 
writing on the wall. Thousands of men 
were under arms against him. The 
rebels were winning. 


O Calles went to Morrow and said: 
“T am ready to make peace with these 
people. Bring this about some way. If 
you don’t it means a new government, a 
new shifting of things. I will sit down 
and talk this thing over and agree.” 
Morrow did this. Some of the Bishops 
in Mexico were militant. The majority 
—then—were not. They were willing to 
accept peace at any price. When peace 
was offered Catholics the Bishops com- 
manded their people to lay down their 
arms and they obeyed. As a result of 
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PILGRIMS ARRIVING AT THE SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE 


that peace, that truce, thousands of good 
Catholics lost their lives. Five thousand 
of them have been butchered since 1929 
and when I left Mexico the killings were 
going on. 

No sooner had the insurrectos laid 
down their arms, no sooner did they 
come in from their battle lines, than they 
were decimated. Calles’ agent, even 
while the world was heralding peace be- 
tween Church and State in Mexico, 
hunted unarmed men down and _ shot 
them in cold blood. 

The public press was told that all was 
well, that. all was peace. Behind the 
scenes Calles and his gang took ruthless 
revenge. Our Ambassador then, as now, 
sat back and watched the bloody show 
and did not protest. Morrow was a 


friend of Calles and always remained 


such. He is dead but his name is men- 
tioned by Mexicans of all classes with 
horror because it was through the peace 
he proposed and was instrumental in 
bringing about that so many died; as a 
result the Church finds herself in the 
position she is in today. 

President Cardenas, pressed and 
harassed by his enemies in his own party, 
fearful of Canabal, of Calles and of Bas- 
sols is trying to do the same thing today. 
You will probably hear of it soon. Some 
peace plan, some proposal to bring the 
insurrectos in (they are now fighting in 
twelve states), some announcement 
somewhere. If you do, and if it is suc- 
cessful, weep for Mexico and for the 
Church. Religion is lost there. 

The men in the government will not 
keep their word. They did not keep it 








in 1929. They will not keep it now. The 
peace that Chapultepec asks is a ruse, 
Cardenas would promise the Catholics 
anything and keep that promise only 
until he has put down the enemies who 
threaten him in his own party. 

One of the ironic things about this 
Mexican picture is that its chief butchers 
are its biggest cowards. Calles and 
Canabal are obsessed with the idea that 
some one will try to kill them. When 
they ride in public through the streets 
of Mexico City they always do so with 
—and mark this—not a man but a woman 
on each side of them. 

These buccaneers count upon the 
chivalry of their enemies in not taking 
a chance of missing their mark and 
striking down the women at their sides, 
The thing has become a standing joke 
among the Mexicans, Calles and Canabal 
and their women shields. As well known 
as the story is, it has never reached the 
United States. ‘It would be worth any 
correspondent’s job to file it on the wire, 

Cardenas—and I hold no brief for him 
—is the only one of the bloody lot who 
takes a chance and mingles unguarded 
with the people. As much as they hate 
him, the Mexicans admire his courage. 

Calles is taking his shelving from 
things political with bad grace and re- 
sents it bitterly. He must know, as all 
Mexico now knows, that the Communist 
crew who were once his pals and allies 
only wait his death until each one makes 
his bid for power. 

Of the lot, Canabal of Tobasco, whose 
Red Shirts are the shock troops of the 
Reds against the Church and have com- 
mitted massacres that shocked _ the 
civilized world, will be the first to at- 
tempt seizure of the presidency the mo- 
ment Calles dies. No one knows this 
better than Cardenas. Too late Cardenas 
and his friends realize that in en- 
couraging Canabal in the organization of 
his Red Shirts for war and the murder 
of Catholics they have built the very 
Frankenstein that may in the end destroy 
them. 











ANABAL is already a great power, 

firmly entrenched with gangs of 
young, red-shirted hoodlums at his back 
to enforce what he wants when he wants 
it. The hatred, however, that he has in- 
spired among the people will make his 
rule as President if he seizes this posi- 
tion the shortest of any President of 
Mexico up to the present. As it is, his 
red-shirted gangs have done more to § 
cement the people of Mexico against the 
Communist régime than anything since 
Bassols’ enforcement of socialistic and 
sex education among the children. 

It is generally believed that Canabal’s 
opening bid for rule will be a nation- 
wide massacre of innocent and unarmed 
Catholics. For months Canabal has been 
collecting from all parts of the country 
the names of Catholic men who are 
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thinkers or leaders among the people or 
who by their influence or loyalty to their 
Faith are an obstacle to the church’s 
destruction. The doors of the Minister 
of Agriculture in Mexico City are not 
only guarded but closed and no one is 
admitted to its offices who has not under- 
gone a veritable third degree. Agents 
of the Red Shirts come and go at will. 


T is generally believed in Mexico that 

Canabal was to have sent his Red 
Shirts on a general slaughter of Catholics 
sometime ago when President Cardenas 
made his “good will” tour of the coun- 
try. The president was out of the capital 
then and would have escaped direct blame 
for the massacres. Something intervened, 
however, to spoil the: plan. There was 
too much publicity in the United States 
on the persecution and military leaders 
in the north were planning revolt. 

The first intimation that Cardenas 
was breaking with Calles or that: Calles 
perhaps favored Canabal over Cardenas 
for president came not long ago when 
Archbishop Diaz was kidnapped and 
held incommunicado. 

And who do you suppose caused Arch- 
bishop Diaz to be kidnapped? Cardenas? 
No. He was out of town. Calles? Yes. 
I have it on most excellent authority. 
Calles’ men kidnapped Archbishop Diaz 
to embarrass Cardenas. Calles and his 
friends figured that if rumors spread that 
Cardenas had done away with Arch- 
bishop Diaz the people in Mexico City 
would rise and Calles and his friends 
could shove Canabal into the president’s 
chair in the general confusion. 

Cardenas hurried back to the city and 
released Archbishop Diaz. Another 
twenty-four hours and there would have 
been rioting in the capital. It was too 
soon for anything of that kind for the 
insurrectos fighting in outlying states. 
Mexico City will be the final point of 
attack. Before that the cities on the 
railway lines from El Paso and Laredo 
to Mexico City and from Mazatlan on 
the west coast and Vera Cruz on the 
south are destined to suffer onslaughts. 
Thousands of men are under arms in 
every part of the country. 

A strict band of censorship hides all 
engagements from the world. Battles 
are fought, towns are captured, federal 
garrisons wiped out or routed but you 
do not read of it in the papers. Just a 
paragraph now and then of an engage- 
ment is allowed to leak out of the official 
bulletins over the wires. 

Mexico is on the verge of a bloody 
conflict that will envelop the entire 
nation. Travel there now is unsafe. 
Should Americans follow the tourist 
trend this spring and summer they may 
be trapped in its midst and nothing can 
Save them. It is the maddest folly for any 
organization like the Rotarians or Lions 
to hold their convention in Mexico City 
at this time. 


Every effort is being made by the Com- 
munist government in Mexico to bring 
thousands of Americans into Mexico 
City this summer. Cardenas and his ad- 
ministration know that they will be 
facing the crisis then. They intend to 
use the Americans as a shield against 
their enemies. 

If the fighting reaches Mexico City 
itself, if the main railway lines into the 
capital from El] Paso and Laredo, from 
Mazatlan and .Vera Cruz are cut, if 
bridges are blown up and _ trains 
dynamited in the war which the people 
are waging against their Red dictators 
—then Cardenas, facing eviction, can 
call upon Washington to come to his 
rescue, if Americans are killed in the 
hostilities. 

An invisible government has already 
been formed in Mexico. It is made up 
of a provisional president, unnamed, an 
advisory council, judges, courts, juries 
and even executioners. It extends to 
every part of Mexico. For years the 
citizens of Mexico have. witnessed the 
steady slaughter of men without trial. 
They have seen the butchery of their 
fathers and sons and brothers without 
cause, And at last they have turned and 
have taken matters into their own hands. 

This invisible government, with its 
judges and juries meets in secret and 
passes sentence upon those—officials, 
soldiers or others—who take human life 
without justification. 

A Red official causes the arrest of an 
innocent man and his shooting. The 
court in his district meets. It hears the 
evidence. It judges the official guilty. 
And it passes the sentence of death. The 
official dies just as-surely as though he 
were a regular criminal found guilty at 
the bar of justice in any other country. 
This swift and silent justice, this taking 
of the law into their own hands by an 
outraged people, has resulted in a sudden 
slowing-up recently of the so-called gov- 
ernment murders and assassinations. 
The Communist officials have been 
afraid to appear too openly in their work 
of persecution. Those who do among 
the higher ups, like Canabal, for instance, 
are heavily guarded. 

I found that the people of Mexico do 
not regard their presidents for many 
years as having been duly elected. In 
fact there has not been an honest election 
of either presidents or delegates to the 
Chamber of Deputies for years. The 
ballot box in Mexico has become a farce. 
For a man to run for an office against 
the Communists means his death before 
election day. 

N the highway outside of Mexico 

City, on the road to Cuernevaca 
where General Calles lives, there are 
fourteen crosses in plain sight that mark 
the spot where, a few years ago, a presi- 
dential candidate and his friends were 
taken out one night and shot by the ad- 





ministration soldiers. The Mexican 
government leaves the crosses there as a 
warning to any one the revolutionary 
party has not endorsed, who might be so 
foolish as to aspire to office. 


N the face of all this the men who 

rule Mexico today are the most adept 
liars in the world to foreigners. They 
will blandly tell you that they are trying 
to uplift the masses, to do good for their 
country, that they are struggling against 
the Catholic Church to free their people. 

They welcome these foreigners — 
especially Americans—with smiles and 
many courtesies, they wine and dine and 
watch them; but behind their backs they 
point them out as members of that hated 
class, the bourgeois, that must be de- 
stroyed “if the proletariat is to be free.” 

From our Ambassador down—and up 
I might say—many of our people are 
silly enough to believe them. Many of 
our own countrymen, especially those 
who are inclined to be intolerant of the 
Catholic Church, want to believe them. 
But the ironic part of it is that they are 
playing with fire, they are toying with 
the Commune, they are encouraging the 
thing that Russia has implanted on 
American soil. 

These Americans who don’t like the 
Catholic Church and who think it would 
be a good thing if it were put out of busi- 
ness in Mexico—do not know that the 
Catholic Church in Mexico is the only 
bulwark between themselves and the 
Bolsheviks from Russia in Mexico. They 
do not realize that if this Commune is 
allowed to grow and thrive and build 
strongly in Mexico, some day it will be 
here in the United States. It would, if 
it had its way, destroy in this country 
of ours not only the Catholic Church 
but private business and private prop- 
erty rights. 

It would take our very children from 
us, as it has done in Mexico and in 
Russia and would teach them that God 
is a myth, that sex is a thing to be made 
familiar to children. 

Let me cite a single instance of what 
the Commune in Mexico would mean 
to the United States. When I was in 
Guadalajara 300 small boys were put in 
jail because they refused to attend the 
Communist school. These boys refused 
to attend the Communist school because 
a few days before, in a class of boys and 
girls of eight and ten and twelve years 
of age, the Communist teacher en- 
deavored to illustrate sex instruction in 
classes with dogs brought in from the 
street. 

Take that, America, whether you be 
Catholic or non-Catholic, tolerant or 
bigot, and see how you would like it 
brought into your own home to your 
own children. 

And remember it is right at your door 
and it will be here unless it is stopped 
in Mexico! 


MYSTICAL BODY OF CHRIST, 
THE. The visible Church on earth, to- 
gether with all those non-Catholics in 
good faith who belong to it in an in- 
visible way, with the redeemed souls in 
Heaven and the suffering souls in Pur- 
gatory, all bound together by and in 
Jesus Christ. 

MYSTICISM (Gk., mustikos, “per- 
taining to secret things’’) in its religious 
sense is a knowledge of God’s presence 
in which the soul is aware of a real con- 
tact with Him. 

NINE FRIDAYS, THE. A custom of 
receiving Holy Communion on the first 
Friday of nine consecutive months, in 
consequence of a revelation alleged to 
have been made by our Lord to St. 
Margaret Mary. The Church warns her 
children against the danger of attaching 
a superstitious importance to the doing 
of spiritual things a certain number of 
times or on certain days. 

NOBLE GUARD. A bodyguard of 
young noblemen who form part of the 
Pope’s entourage whenever he attends a 
public ceremony. 

NONE. The hour of the Divine Of- 
fice appointed to be said about the ninth 
hour, i.e., between noon and 3 P.M. 


NULLITY of marriage results from 
the presence of some impediment or cir- 
cumstance (e.g., lack of free consent), 
which makes an apparent marriage in- 
valid from the beginning. “A nullity” is 
not, cannot be, granted; it is declared, 


after investigation by competent au- 
thority. . 
NUN. In canon lawanun isa woman 


religious who takes solemn vows; those 
who have simple vows only are “sisters.” 

OBLATE (Lat., oblatus, “offered’’). 
1. A member of one of certain religious 
congregations, such as the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate. 2. A lay person of 
either sex aggregated to a particular 
3enedictine monastery, sharing in its 
good work: called also a confrater. 

OCTAVE (Lat. octava, “eighth’”). 
The commemoration of a feast over 
eight days; the last day of commemora- 
tion. Only certain greater feasts have 
octaves. : 

CECUMENICAL (Gk., oikoumene, 
“the inhabited world”). Pertaining to 
or representing the Church throughout 
the world. 

OLD CATHOLICS, THE. A small 
schismatic sect originating in Germany 
after the Vatican Council of 1870. 

ORATORY (Lat., orare, “to pray”). 
i. A chapel for divine worship that is not 
a public church. 2. A religious congre- 
gation originated by St. Philip Neri in 
1564. 


ORDER, RELIGIOUS. In canon 


law, a religious institute whose members 
take solemn vows. 


ORDERS, PONTIFICAL. Certain 
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orders of knighthood appertaining to the 
Holy See, e.g., the Order of Christ, the 
Order of St. Gregory. 

ORDER OF PREACHERS. 
Dominicans. 


“ORDINARY, THE.” This expres- 
sion generally refers to the bishop of a 
diocese. 

ORNAMENTS (Lat., “equipment’’). 
The material accessories of worship, 
especially the officiants’ vestments and 
the altar furniture. 


ORTHODOX (Gk., “right-believer’’). 
In common speech, the profession of 
true doctrine. In a special sense the 
word was applied to all those Christians 
who accepted the definitions of the 
Council of Chalcedon. 


ORTHODOX EASTERN 
CHURCH. Those Christians of the 
Byzantine rite who went into separation 
from the Holy See in 1054. They are 
now divided into some 18 different self- 
governing churches, mostly in commun- 
ion with one another. They profess 
nearly all the Catholic faith and have 
valid orders and Sacraments. The Or- 
thodox Patriarch of Constantinople 
(called the CEcumenical Patriarch) has 
a primacy of honor. 


PALLIUM. A band of white wool 
marked with crosses conferred by the 
Holy See on all archbishops of the 
Western Church as a symbol of the ful- 
ness of the episcopal power. It is worn 
round the neck. 


PARACLETE, THE (Gk., 
cate”). The Holy Ghost. 


PASCH, THE (Gk., form of Heb. 
pesakh, “passover”). The feast of the 
Resurrection, Easter. 


PASCHAL TIME. The 56 days from 
Holy Saturday till the Saturday after 
Whitsunday. 


PASSIONISTS, THE. No reader of 
Tue SIGN can be ignorant of the history 
and work of the Congregation of Dis- 
calced Clerks of the Most Holy Cross 
and Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
founded by St. Paul of the Cross in 
1720. 


PATRIARCH. A bishop who ranks 
next after the Pope in the hierarchy of 
jurisdiction. There is only one patriarch 
in the Western Church, the Pope him- 
self. In the East there are the Coptic 
patriarch of Alexandria, the Melkite, 
Syrian, and Maronite patriarchs of An- 
tioch, the Armenian patriarch of Cilicia, 
and the Chaldean patriarch of Babylon. 
All other Catholic patriarchs are only 
titular honors, having no special juris- 
diction. 

PIETY, PIOUS. These often mis- 
used words are derived from Latin 
pietas, which may be rendered in Eng- 
lish as “dutifulness.” 


PLAINSONG or CHANT. The sole 
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official liturgical music for use in the 
worship of the Western Church. 

PONTIFF. From Latin pontifex, a 
high priest. 

POOR CLARES, THE. Nuns of the 
second order of St. Francis, founded by 
St. Clare in 1212% 

POPE (Gk., pappas, “father”). The 
distinguishing title of the Bishop of 
Rome as supreme pontiff of the Catholic 
Church. 


POVERTY as an evangelical council 
means the free renunciation of the use 
and ownership of one’s worldly goods in 


order the better to follow Our Lord, who f 


“had not where to lay his head.” Pov- 
erty as the state of many people who 
have an insufficiency of goods to sustain 
life decently is better called “indigence” 
and is a crying offense against justice. 

PREACHERESSES. Nuns of the 
Order of Preachers (Dominicans), as 
distinct from the sisters of the third 
order. They are no longer called “of 
the second order.” 


PRELATE, DOMESTIC. An hon- 


-orary distinction conferred on priests by 


the Holy See. It carries the style of 
Right Reverend Monsignor. 


PRESANCTIFIED, MASS OF 
THE. Part of the office of Good Friday, 
consisting of a eucharistic service with 
celebrant’s communion but no consecra- 
tion. In the Byzantine rite such a 
Liturgy is celebrated every Wednesday 
and Friday in Lent. 


PRESBYTER (Gk., “elder’). A 
priest, as distinct from a bishop. 


PRESENTATION, THE. This feast 
on November 21, celebrates the presenta- 
tion of our Lady in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, but on what occasion is not 
certain. 


PRIMATE. A title and office no 
longer recognized by canon law, but a 
number of archbishops still keep ‘“e 
title, e.g., the Primate of Mexico, of All 
Ireland. 

PRIME (Lat., “first”). The hour of 
the Divine Office to be said at the first 
hour, i.e., about 6 A.M. It is the morn- 
ing prayer of the Church. 

PRINCE-BISHOP. One who in ad- 
dition to his diocese formerly ruled 4 
territory as a temporal prince. Some 
bishops still keep the title, e.g., Breslau, 
Salzburg. 

PRO-CATHEDRAL. A church used 
as a cathedral until a more suitable one 
can be built. 

PROFESSION, RELIGIOUS. The 
taking of vows by a novice. Profession 
may be temporary or permanent, simple 
or solemn. 

“PROPAGANDA.” The Sacred Con- 
gregation de Propaganda Fide, “for the 
spread of the Faith”; the Roman congre- 
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gation which deals with all missionary 
matters. 

PROPER, THE. Those parts of the 
Mass or other offices which differ ac- 
cording to the day or feast. 


PROTHONOTARY APOSTOLIC. 
An honorary prelacy conferred on priests 
by the Holy See, carrying the title of 
Right Reverend Monsignor and special 
privileges of dress. 

PROTOPOPE. 
(which see). 

PROVINCE. The archdiocese and 
one or more suffragan dioceses over 
which an archbishop exercises metropol- 
itan jurisdiction. 

PROVOST. The chief dignitary of 
some chapters of canons; the head of 
certain religious congregations. 


PURGATORY (Lat., purgare, “to 
cleanse”). The place and state in which 
souls suffer for a while after death on 
account of their forgiven sins, in order 
that they may be utterly cleansed and 
made fit for Heaven. 

PYX (Gk., puxis, “box’”). A small 
round metal vessel in which the Blessed 
Sacrament is carried to the sick when 
this has to be done privately. 

QUARANTINE (Lat., “forty”). <A 
period of 40 days. 


QUARTER TENSE (from Old Fr., 
meaning four times). An old term for 
the’ember days, still used in Ireland. 

QUINQUAGESIMA (Lat., fiftieth’’). 
The fiftieth day after Easter, i.e., the 
last Sunday before Lent begins. 

RACCOLTA (iIt., “coliection”). <A 
book containing all the prayers, etc., to 
which indulgences are attached. 

RECOLLECTION (Lat.: “drawing 
together”). Trying to live always in the 
presence of God by maintaining peace 
of soul. . 

REDEMPTORISTS, THE. The 
Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer founded by St. Alphonsus Ligu- 
ori in 1732 for the giving of missions 
and retreats. There are enclosed nuns 
of the same institute. 


REGULAR CLERGY. Those who 
live under a rule (regula), i.e., members 
of orders and congregations. 

RELIGIOUS. In the technical sense 
means any member of a religious order 
or congregation, male or female. 

REVELATION. The revealing by 
God to man of certain supernatural 
truths preserved in Scripture and Tradi- 
tion. There are also private revelations 
to individuals, no one of which demands 
to be received with divine faith even 
though approved by the Church. 


RITE. 1. The forms of a religious 
ceremony, e.g., of conferring baptism. 
2. The whole collection of such forms 
as used by a certain body of Christians, 
eg., the Latin rite, the Byzantine rite. 
3. The organized body of people who 
use those rites, i.e, a church. A Catho- 
lic belongs to the rite of his parents 
(however baptized) or, if they differ, 


An _archpriest 


- Of his father (unless the father is a non- 


Catholic). Rite cannot be changed 
Without papal permission, except in cer- 
tain circumstances at marriage. 





ROGATION. DAYS (Lat. “en- 
treaty”). The three days before Ascen- 
sion Day, set apart for special prayer. 

ROMAN CHURCH, THE. :. 
Strictly, the diocese of Rome. 2. The 
Latin or Western Church. 3. The whole 
Catholic Church, as having its head at 
Rome. 

ROMAN EMPIRE, THE HOLY. 
Founded by Pope Leo III and Charle- 
magne in 800; it began seriously to 
break up after 1530 and its last rem- 


nants came to an end in 1806. 


ROOD (Old Eng., rod, “cross’”). A 
large crucifix, especially on a rood-beam 
across the sanctuary of a church. 


RUMANIANS, CATHOLIC, of the 
Byzantine rite. A body of 14 millions, 
mostly in Transylvania (colony in U.S. 
A.), under an archbishop and four 
bishops. Their liturgical language is 
Rumanian, and marriage is allowed to 
the secular clergy. There are also Ru- 
manians (of foreign descent) of the 
Latin rite. 


RUSSIANS, CATHOLIC, of the 
Byzantine rite. There are 10,000 in 
Polish Volhynia, 1200 elsewhere in Eu- 
rope, 2000 in the Far East and U. S. A. 
Liturgical language is Church Slavonic. 
Most Russian Catholics are Latins and 
not Russians at all, but generally Poles. 


RUTHENIANS, THE (now usually 
called Ukrainians). The biggest body 
of Catholics of the Byzantine rite: 34 
millions in Polish Galicia under an arch- 
bishop and two bishops and a million 
elsewhere in Europe (especially Pod- 
carpathia in Czechoslovakia); 4 a mil- 
lion in U. S. A. (2 bishops), and in 
Canada (one bishop). Liturgical lan- 
guage is Church Slavonic, and most of 
the secular clergy are married. There is 
no special “Ruthenian rite’; it is simply 
the Slav-Byzantine rite with alterations 
of their own. They keep the Julian 
calendar (13 days behind ours). 

SABBATH, THE. The seventh day 
of the week, i.e., Saturday. 

SACRAMENTS. The seven signs 
instituted by our Lord to confer sancti- 
fying grace and to signify the grace 
which they confer on the receiver. They 
are Baptism, Confirmation, the Eucha- 
rist (“the Blessed Sacrament’), Pen- 
ance, Extreme Unction, Orders, and 
Marriage. In the East the sacraments 
(a purely Latin word) are called mys- 
teries. 

SACRAMENTAL. An action or 
thing which in its doing or use has some 
resemblance to a sacrament; e.g., using 
holy water, a scapular. Sacramentals 
depend for their efficacy entirely upon 
the will of God moved by the good dis- 
positions of the person using them. To 
regard sacramentals as a sort of charm 
or talisman is superstitious and sinful. 

SACRED HEART, THE. Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart is devotion towards 
our Lord himself, his heart typifying 
his love for mankind. It is prohibited 
to set up for public devotion images of 
the Sacred Heart that are not picto- 
rially associated with an image of our 
Lord as well. 


SACRIFICE. The supreme public 


external act of worship of God by. the 
offering of.a victim to his almighty 
majesty. - ; 

SAINT (Lat., sanctus, “consecrated”). « 
Any notably holy persons, but particu- 
larly one whose virtues have been pub- 
licly recognized in the Church by the 
processes of beatification and canoniza- 
tion. 


SAINT THOMAS CHRISTIANS. 
A name for all the Christians, Cat8olic 
and other, of Malabar in India, who 
claim to have been first evangelized by 
the Apostle Thomas. 


SALESIANS, THE. The Society of 
St. Francis de Sales, a religious congre- 
gation for spiritual and bodily works 
founded by St. John Bosco at Turin in 
1846. 


SCANDAL (Gk., skandalon, “snare’’). 
Active scandal is to cause another to sin 
by any word or deed of one’s own 
which appears to be or is sinful. 

SCHISM (Gk., skhisma, “split’’). 
Refusal to submit to the authority of 
the Church and to separate from one’s 
fellow Catholics rather than do so. The 
most terrible schism in the history of 
the Church was that of the Orthodox 
churches of the East in 1054, which still 
subsists. 


SECRET SOCIETIES. Catholics 
are expressly forbidden to join secret 
societies of any kind by canon 684 of 
the Code of Canon Law. 


SECULAR CLERGY. Those who 
do not belong to any religious order or 
congregation, i.e., in general, the pa- 
rochial clergy. 

SEPARATION of husband and wife 
is allowed by the Church for certain 
just causes, which must be examined by 
the competent authority. 

SEQUENCE. A sort of hymn sung 
between the epistle and gospel at Mass 
on certain feasts. Also called a prose. 

SERBS, CATHOLIC, of the Byzan- 


tine rite. A small body, some 40,000, 
forming the diocese of Krizevci in 
Yugoslavia. 


SERVILE WORK is that sort of 
work that was formerly done by slaves 
(servus), as opposed to the liberal work 
of free men. 

SERVITES, THE. The Servants of 
Mary, an order of friars founded by 


seven holy Florentines in 1233. They 
have a province in the U. S. A. 
SEXT (Lat., sexta, “sixth’). The 


hour of the Divine Office sung at the 
sixth hour, i.e., about noon. 

SIMONY (see Acts viii, 18). Buy- 
ing, selling, or trafficking in sacred 
things, or attempting to do so. It isa 
very serious sin, which in some cases 
involves excommunication. 


SIN. St. Augustine defines sin sim- 
ply as “Any thought, word or deed 
against the law of God.” Original sin 
is the privation of sanctifying grace in 
every human soul at birth (except our 
Lady’s) in consequence of the disobe- 
dience of Adam. Supernatural grace is 
restored by baptism, but certain effects 
of original sin remain, especially the 
tendency to fall into actual sin. 
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SISTERS. Religious women who 
take simple vows, as distinct from nuns 
strictly so-called, who have solemn 
vows. 

SOLO. Solos in church are strongly 
discouraged by the decree of Pope Pius 
X on sacred music. Read it and see. 


SOUL OF THE CHURCH. Non- 
Catholics in good faith and a state of 
grace are said to belong to the soul, but 
not to the body of the Church. It is 
better to say that they belong to the 
Church invisibly. 

STATIONS, THE ROMAN. The 
churches in Rome at which the clergy 
and people used to meet all together for 
Mass on each day of Lent. The station 
churches are still noted in the Missal. 

SUFFRAGE (Lat., suffragium, “rec- 
ommendation”). An intercessory prayer. 

SURPLICE. The proper English 
name for a cotta. 

SYLLABUS, THE. A number of 
errors condemned by Pope Pius IX in 
an encyclical in 1864. 

SYMBOL (Gk., sumbolon, “token”). 
A sign by which something is known, 
e.g., a triangle for the Holy Trinity. 
The creeds of the Church are sometimes 
called symbols. 


SYRIANS, CATHOLIC. This name 
without any further qualification means 
the Catholics of Syria and Irak, some 
50,000 in number, who use the West 
Syrian rite in the Syriac language. 
They have communion in both kinds 
and their secular priests may be mar- 
ried. There is a number of them in 
America, but without priests of their 
rite: in U. S. A. they must be distin- 
guished from the .Byzantine Melkites, 
who are often called Syrians there (for 
they, too, come from Syria). Their 
head is the Syrian Patriarch of Antioch 
with ten bishops. 4 

TERCE (Lat., tertia, “third”). The 
hour of the Divine Office appointed to 
be sung at the third hour, i.e., 9 a.m. 

TERTIARY. A member of a third 
order. 


THIRD ORDER. 1. Secular. A 
branch of a religious order whose mem- 
bers are lay men and women living a 
secular life. They have a rule, habit, 
etc., and are true members of the order 
to which they are aggregated. The 
chief third orders secular are those of 
the Dominicans and Franciscans. 2. 
Regular. Members of a third order liv- 
ing in community under simple vows, 
occupied in active good works. They 
are principally women. The most nu- 
merous third orders regular are those 
of the Dominicans, Franciscans, and 
Carmelites. Orders of monks do not 
have third orders (see “oblate’’). 

TITULAR DIGNITY. One whose 
ecclesiastical rank does not carry the 
corresponding office and duties. { 


TONSURE (Lat, tondere, “to 
shave”). The rite by which a layman 
becomes a cleric. The outward sign is 
a shaving of the crown of the head or 
a simple cutting of a lock of hair. For- 
merly all clerics of all ranks were bound 
to have shaven tonsures of various sizes. 
This has fallen into desuetude in most 
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countries, but is still observed in several 
religious orders, especially in the novi- 
tiates. 


TRANSLATION (Lat., “removal”). 
The moving of a saint’s relics from one 
place to another; the transference of a 
bishop from one see to another. 


UKRAINIANS, THE. See “Ruthe- 
nians,” their ecclesiastical name. 

UNIATE. A common name for 
Catholics of Eastern rite. It originated 
as a term of contempt, invented by their 
schismatic adversaries, and is never used 
in the Church’s official pronouncements. 
Many of the Catholics concerned 
strongly object to the word—they are 
simply Catholics, like ourselves—and 
we should do well not to use the word 
and to discourage its use. 


URSULINES, THE. Several con- 
gregations of teaching sisters, the prin- 
cipal one founded by St. Angela Merici 
in 1537. 

VATICAN CITY, etc. The city, ba- 
silica, palace, etc., of the Vatican, where- 
in the Pope resides at Rome take their 
name from the hill, Mons Vaticanus, on 
which they stand. 

VESPERS (Lat., vesper, “evening’”’). 
The evening office of the Church, sung 
solemnly, at least on Sundays, in most 
monasteries and convents, and intended 
equally for use in parish churches. 





—_——. 


VESTMENTS. The special clothes 
worn by clerics and their assistants in 
conducting the public worship of the 
Church. They are mostly survivals of 
the dress of the early Christians in the 
Roman Empire; the symbolical mean- 
ings attached to them are relatively re- 
cent and of no particular importance, 
Vestments are simply the right clothes 
to be worn for certain purposes. 


VIATICUM. Holy communion given 
when in danger of death is called by 
this Latin word, which means “provi- 
sion for a journey.” 


VICAR APOSTOLIC (Lat., vicarius, 
“a deputy”). A titular bishop who rules 
a territory, generally in a missionary 
country, as delegate of the Holy See, 
The territory does not form a diocese 
and there is no cathedral. 


VICAR CAPITULAR. A cleric ap- 
pointed to administer a diocese during a 
vacancy. 


VICAR GENERAL. A priest ap- 
pointed by a bishop to help him in the 
government of the diocese. 

VIGIL (Lat., vigilia, “watching”). 
The day before certain feasts, observed 
as a preparation for the feast (eg, 
Christmas eve), sometimes with fasting 
and abstinence. 

VOTIVE MASS. One differing from 
that proper to the day, and celebrated 
for a special intention. 





VOw. A solemn promise freely and 
deliberately made to God. The three 
vows of religion undertake poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. 


VULGATE, THE. The authentic 
Latin version of the Bible in official 
use in the Catholic Church. The Latin 
text is principally the work of St. Je 
rome and is now being revised by a spe- 
cial commission at Rome. 


WAR is lawful to Christians only 
when it is waged justly, i.e., undertaken 
by competent public authority for a suf- 
ficiently grave and just reason. Some 
serious Catholics, both clerical and lay, 
are of the opinion that in modern condi- 
tions a just war, or one that can be 
certainly known as just, is almost im- 
possible. 


WESTERN CHURCH. That part 
of the Church of which the Pope is also 
patriarch, i.e., those Catholics who use 
the Latin rite. Representatives of the 
Western church may now be found in 
all parts of the world. 


“WORLD, THE.” This expression 
when used in opposition to God does 
not mean the material world and its life, 
which in themselves are good, bit 
means the use of the world and its good 
things for their own sake and not i 
relation to God. Hence, worldliness. 


WORSHIP. The unique adoration 
and reverence paid to God and to God 
alone. Worship in spirit and in truth, 
the body assisting, is the supreme duty 
of man. The worship of Catholic Chris 
tians is expressed in the Mass and the 
Divine Office. Public worship comes 
first in order of importance, then family 
worship, and lastly individual worship. 
i.e., private prayer. 
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WOMAN TO WOMAN 


SHES of Children Sacrificed to By 


Moloch Found, runs the head- 
line in a morning paper. The archeolo- 
gists have dug up ruins and found urns 
full of the ashes and bones of little 
children. We shiver when we read of 
such things and congratulate ourselves that these cruel ages 
are no more. The age of the Old Law has passed and the 
Law of Love is here. That is true of course. The world 
by the year gets better and one proof of this is that it is 
tenderer to suffering and to childhood. Not much over a 
hundred years ago they hanged a little boy of ten in England 
for theft. Much later than that a clergyman in the same 
country spoke for the employment of children of four and 
five years for fourteen hours a day because it kept them out 
of Satan’s hands. 

We are kinder now. If a child comes into a police station 
with a story of his starving family that gets into the papers, 
the family is temporarily overwhelmed with food and cloth- 
ing. But many such cases are never heard of. And the 
food that is given will be gone the next week anyway and 
the family back where it was—unless someone has given the 
breadwinner of the family that best of gifts—a job, That is 
where the phrase social jus- 
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are being sacrificed to this greed. Per- 
haps they had even a higher motive— 
those men of long ago who served 
Moloch. After all, fear is not the sin 
that greed is and it is also rather com- 
forting to reflect that retribution still 
belongs to the Lord. But meantime such children as Joan 
Casey, five and a half, with her wide eyes and her trusting 
smile, are sacrificed—and for what? 


HEN the war to end wars broke out I had an uneasy 
feeling that it was all wrong—or anyway so far wrong 

that something other than entering the war was the thing 
to do. But I had no one directly involved, I had only one 
small son, and though I hated the whole thing enough not 
to do a thing to help it, I began making bandages with the 
rest when I heard that nurses abroad were bandaging wounds 
in old newspapers because of the lack of materials. But when 
I watched the troop trains passing the town I lived in, bear- 
ing cheering boys full of gayety and life to the waiting ves- 
sels, boys who were being made men too soon—then some- 
thing in me said: It is all wrong. There must be other ways 
of settling even the greatest of disputes. I am still of that 
opinion. But I had a dear 








tice comes in—still only a 
phrase in so many places. 
Yes, we have quick sympathy 
for the starving and the hurt 
—especially for the child. 
Yet on the same day that the 
archeologists announce the 
finding of the pathetic little 
urns of the small victims of 
cruel fear of centuries ago, 
there was on the front page 
of a New York paper the pic- 
ture of Joan Casey, aged five 
and a half, a sweet mite with 
big eyes and a_ sensitive 
mouth. She had died that 
day at her home. Her father 
had been long unemployed 
and when Joan got scarlet 
fever from underfeeding and 
poor air in her tenement home 
they took her to a hospital. 
But they were overcrowded 
there and so Joan was sent 
home not long after—much 
too soon apparently. 

We do not throw our 
children to a monster any 
more—not directly. But there 
is this to be said for those 
long ago cruelties. Those 
people operated by fear—fear 
of a god who must be pla- 
cated by human gifts—and 
they gave him the best they 
had: their children. It is a 
god of greed that seems to 
motivate many at the present 
day. The supplies for ma- 


. terial needs are plentiful about 


us; only the distribution of 
them is not being carried on 
as it should be. And children 











MONTH OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


HIS month is rimmed about with the scarlet 

of deepest love—the symbol of the love of 
God’s pain and of those who have suffered for love 
of Him. But unlike followers of other causes 
those who bear the scarlet sign are led by one who 
bore himself on hands and feet, on breast and brow 
the sign of loving pain. 

Our Lady does not wear this visible symbol but 
though the swords that pierce her heart were not 
wrought of steel they are as real weapons. And 
those wounds are still there, and the weapons press 
anew upon her heart. And her deepest pain is that 
the children of her Son who are also the children 
of her own heart, are the ones who keep open 
those wounds. Not those who hate her but those 
who say they love her plunge anew the swords 
into her heart. It is because of them too that the 
Precious Blood must still pour forth. Outside 
the fold where her Son said he had other flocks 
there are those who though using his name refuse 
through pride to acknowledge his divine Reality; 
there are those who use his name to further their 
own greed; and many of these merit forgiveness 
because the background of heredity and the fore- 
ground of environment make them unknowing of 
their sin. On all such Our Lord called out that 
final plea for forgiveness—because they did not 
know what they were doing. 


But for those who know, who realize well that 
the blood which is cleansing them is indeed pre- 
cious, who know it was Divine Plan that prompted 
human action, who hear the words at the altar that 
make the humble fruit of earth the Food of Heaven 
—what shall we say of them? Generosity is quick 
to forgive the hurt of an unpremeditated act when 
the offender sees his error. But what of offenders 
who know they will bring pain to the heart that 
has spilled itself for them? We build anew by our 
actions the road to Calvary—each day and moment. 
And by that road still watches the mother of the 
Victim, not in anger, not with mere selfish human 
love, but with love like His. 


She who bore the human child could love all chil- 
dren of earth with a human love, just as she who 
bore the Divine Child could understand the depths 
«s — Love and know as her own the pain he 
suffered. 
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friend who sent two sons to 
the war—practically ordered 
them to go even before they 
could say they intended to, 
who went about in Red Cross 
uniform, who organized day 
and night, who handed out 
chocolate and coffee and ran 
boys to the boats in fast cars 
—all that sort of thing, and 
the only thing that kept her 
from actually giving me up to 
the authorities for my hereti- 
cal views was the fact that 
she happened to be very fond 
of me. 

Today that same woman 
holds very different views. 
She is still Red Crossing, still 
organizing. But she has seen 
the results of war—sees them 
every week. She is a mem- 
ber of one of those devoted 
groups who call themselves 
Gray Ladies and every week 
she goes with others to a big 
government hospital and helps 
amuse the saddest left-overs 
of the war—the mental cases. 
Within an area of twenty 
miles there have come hun- 
dreds of these cases and al- 
though some have gone in- 
sane since the war, many 
who were only slightly shell 
shocked have grown worse. 
She has seen their darkened 
and shattered lives at first 
hand. She has learned her 
lesson and can now look 
sternly past any future flag 
waving to the certain results 
and tragedies beyond, 


Next year Uncle Sam 
will stage his quadrennial 
show to determine who will 
be chief steward of his af- 
fairs, home and foreign, for 
the four-year term begin- 
ning January, 1937. When 
the bucking broncos of ora- 
tory, the valiant jousters of 
the pen, the mighty ham- 
mer-men of the typewriter, 
the nimble political manipu- 
lators of. all parties, have 
performed their roles, and 
the voters have indicated 
their pleasure in the ballot- 
box, it will be found that 
the victor is not a Catholic. 

At least the straws that 
are now a-whirl in the politi- 
cal atmosphere portend that 
result. 

Almost without exception 
these quadrennial spectacles 
find Catholic Americans 
playing a subordinate part. 
They may work for a chosen 
candidate, they may vote for 
him, they may elect him, but 
none of theirs, according 
to the unwritten Catholic 
Exclusion Law, dare en- 
ter the field as a candi- 
date for the Presidency of the Republic. 

Strange to relate, the Government of 
the United States, a century and a half 
ago, ardently desired to have a Catholic 
as its Chief Executive. This was Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton. If American Cath- 
olics are ever to place one of their mem- 
bers in the big house Hy the Potomac 
they must rely upon themselves to do it. 
The Presidential term beginning in 1937 
may be said to be preémpted. But that 
commencing in 1941 is “open.” 

The career of Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, whom Congress desired to place 
at the head of the nation’s affairs one 
hundred and fifty years ago, contains a 
great deal that is of practical political 
importance to his coreligionists today. 


In the present article we are concerned . 


with its bearing upon the question of the 
equality of American citizenship. 

It was Charles Carroll’s grandfather 
(likewise named Charles) who implanted 
the faniily in America. He emigrated 
hither in 1688 and settled in Maryland. 


Charles Carroll and the 


Presidential Issue 


By Joseph Gurn 





Courtesy Maryland Historical Socicty 


CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON 


The Carrolls were distinctly proud of 
their descent from the Irish nobility, who 
suffered so much for their religion and 
for their country. 

Charles Carroll of Carrollton was 
born at Annapolis, Maryland, on Sep- 
tember 19, 1737, .so that a little more 
than two years hence the nation will 
celebrate the bicentenary of his birth. 

It is one of the ironies of history that 
this man, who was to have the immortal 
distinction of being the wealthiest under- 
writer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, was compelled to leave home and 
family in his childhood, and brave the 
perils of the Atlantic in a sailing vessel, 
to take up his residence in Europe, there 
to spend long years acquiring an educa- 
tion denied him in the land of his birth 


- for the sole reason that he was a Catho- 


lic. The spirit of bigotry personified in 
the Knights of the Bashful Kountenance 
so_active a few years. ago, and which, 
though the face-saver and the nightgown 
have become outmoded, still exerts a 
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potent influence throughout 
the nation, was very much in 
evidence in eighteenth-cen- 
tury America. 

Dealing with the question 
of Catholic education in 
Maryland, Rev. Dr. Peter 
Guilday states in his biogra- 
phy of Archbishop Carroll, 
Tather of the American 
Church, who as a boy accom- 
panied the future signer of 
our Great Charter to Europe, 
likewise to secure the school- 
ing not available at home: 

“The chief problem in the 
Catholic homes of colonial 
Maryland, as in all Catholic 
homes within the British 
dominions during the post- 
Reformation period, was the 
Catholic education of the 
children. As the cleavage 
with the Catholic past wid- 
ened in England, the educa- 
tion of Catholic boys and 
girls became more and more 
difficult, and an outlaw race 
of schools, colleges and semi- 
naries was begun ‘beyond 
the seas.’ The schools in the 
English colonies were regu- 
lated by the same penal code 
as prevailed in England, and Catholic 
children could enter only at the price of 
their faith.” 

Dr. Guilday informs us that it was 
illegal to employ a Catholic tutor, albeit 
as time went on this regulation fell into 
abeyance, particularly toward the close 
of the eighteenth century. He continues: 

“It was equally unlawful, in fact trea- 
sonable, for the Catholics to send their 
children to the English Catholic colleges 
on the Continent; but as is well known, 
Catholic parents felt no hesitation in al- 
lowing their boys and girls, despite their 
tender years, to run the risk of capture, 
in order that they might receive a Catho- 
lic education.” 


CTUATED by this self-sacrificing 
and self-reliant spirit, the parents 

of Charles Carroll of Carrollton sent 
their boy to Europe in 1748. He did not 
return until 1765, after having passed 
through the Jesuit colleges of St. Omers, 
Rheims, Louis le Grand (Paris), and the 
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Temple, London, in which latter institu- 


tion he studied law, a useful qualifica- 
tion in view of his large estate. 

While he was abroad his father 
strongly impressed upon him the neces- 
sity of getting married. Although the 
young man tried to find a life-partner, he 
did not succeed. The correspondence be- 
tween father and son on this subject is 
distinctly valuable from the point of view 
of American social history. Matchmaking 
was a serious business for Marylanders 
in those times where extensive estates 
were involved. 

Nor was their interchange devoid of 
humor. In a missive to his father from 
London, July 26, 1764, the future signer 
of the Declaration stated concerning a 
miscarriage of his matrimonial plans: 

“That affair is entirely broken off, nor 
do I choose to renew it, though I had 
some time ago a very fair opening. But 
the young lady has been bred up with 
very high notions not at all answerable 
to her fortune. A domestic wife not so 
fond of show and parade, who is not 
above the business of her family, will 
best suit me. The mother is a very empty 
woman. Who knows but the daughter 
may take after her. I do not chose to run 
the risk.” 

He arrived back in his native America 
inthe following February minus a spouse. 
The expression “I do not choose to run 
the risk,” has a peculiarly mirthful sig- 
nificance when taken in conjunction with 
President Coolidge’s famous dictum, “I 
do not choose to run,” uttered when de- 
clining to seek re-election in 1928, and 
the widespread discussion which its his- 
torical derivation brought forth. 

Young Carroll found a spouse in Amer- 
ica in the person of Miss Mary Darnall, 
a Catholic, whom he married June 5, 1768, 
at the Carroll residence, Annapolis. 


ROM a political as well as from an 

educational and cultural point of 
view, Carroll’s long sojourn in Europe 
was of the utmost service to him. Shortly 
after his return to America he became 
engrossed in the Anglo-American contest 
which commenced with the enactment of 
the famous Stamp Act of 1765 by the 
British Parliament. Eight years later 
he had become a foremost public figure 
through his successful debate, carried on 
in the Maryland Gazette, with Daniel 
Dulany, the champion of Governor Eden 
of Maryland and his arbitrary rule. “Car- 
roll, at least according to the popular 
opinion, which regarded him as the 
champion of freedom against preroga- 
tive, gained an overwhelming victory,” 
afirms William Hand Browne in his 
Maryland: The History of a Palatinate, 
published in the American Common- 
wealths Series. 
It is noteworthy that Dulany, a bril- 
liant lawyer and a man of high standing 
in the province, switched on the loud- 
Speaker of anti-Catholic intolerance in 


this memorable encounter with the man 
who was to represent Catholic America 
a few years later at the ratification of the 
Declaration of Independence. In a tone 
of disdainful superiority he affirmed that 
Carroll had no right to utter even as 
much as a whisper upon the issues at 
stake, because he was a disfranchised 
man, on account of his religion, which 
Dulany held to be inimical to the State. 
“He is not a Protestant!” bellowed the 
arduous advocate of government by the 
will of the governor. 

The War of Independence 
brought a test for Dulany, the high- 
placed Protestant, and. Carroll, the dis- 
franchised Catholic. Dulany ranged him- 
self upon the side of England, while 
Carroll, forgiving the disabilities and 
calumnies to which he and his coreligion- 
ists throughout the land had been so long 
subjected on account of their religion, 
placed himself upon the side of America. 
They generously followed the Catholic 
motto which Carroll chose in his. con- 
troversy with Dulany: “Meminimus et 
ignoscimus,” “We remember and for- 
give.” 


HARLES CARROLL of Carroll- 

ton was not in Congress when that 
body,-on the Fourth of July, 1776, ap- 
proved the indictment of Great Britain 
and the statement of American rights 
drawn up by Thomas Jefferson. Carroll, 
however, had visioned an independent 
America long before the adoption of our 
fundamental charter. His political fore- 
sight was far keener than that of his 
contemporaries. 

John Jay, first Chief Justice of the 
United States, was very active in Amer- 
ican affairs at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion.. In 1876 the New England Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Register published 
a letter of his, written in 1821, wherein 
he declared: “During the course of my 
life, and until after the second petition 
of Congress (1775), I never did hear any 
American, of any class, or of any descrip- 
tion, express a wish for the independence 
of the colonies.” Jay cited a letter of 
Benjamin Franklin, March 22, 1775, 
wherein a conversation between the 
latter and Lord Chatham in August, 
1774, is dealt with. Franklin averred: 

“I assured him that having more than 
once traveled almost from one end of the 
continent to the other, and kept a great 
variety of company, eating, drinking and 
conversing with them freely, I never had 
heard in any conversation, from any per- 
son, drunk or sober, the least expression 
of a wish for a separation, or a hint that 
such a thing would be advantageous to 
America.” 

Neither Jay nor Franklin was aware 
that on November 12, 1763, Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton affirmed in a letter 
addressed to his father from London: 
“America is a growing country; in time 
it will and must be independent.” ‘This 


soon . 


prophecy was uttered by the Catholic 
signer more than thirteen years before 
the separation of America from the Brit- 
ish Empire was proclaimed. 

In June, 1776, Carroll returned to 
Maryland, after having served as a mem- 
ber of a special mission sent to Canada 
by Congress for the purpose of promot- 
ing and strengthening the American 
cause beyond the St. Lawrence. On 
June 24 he took his seat in the Maryland 
convention. McSherry, in his History of 
Maryland, affirms that Carroll was “prin- 
cipally instrumental” in having the con- 
vention adopt a resolution directing the 
Maryland delegates in Congress to vote 
for American independence. On the 
Fourth of July he was chosen as a dele- 
gate to Congress, and two weeks subse- 
quently he took his place among the 
Founding Fathers at Philadelphia. This 
was the first occasion on which a mem- 
ber of the Catholic faith occupied a seat 
in the Government of the Republic. 

The first Continental Congress, which 
sat in 1774, was noteworthy for the viru- 
lence of its anti-Catholic pronouncements. 
Some of its memLers ought to have doffed 
the toga and donned the mask and ki- 
mono. Two years had wrought a pro- 
found change. Supreme was the pleasure 
with which the members of Congress in 
1776 viewed the entrance of Deputy Car- 
roll, the foremost Catholic in America. 

Elihu Riley, in a volume containing 
the Carroll-Dulany letters, published in 
1902 by the State of Maryland, tells us 
that at the outbreak of the Revolution 
Carroll “was worth $2,000,000” a gigan- 
tic sum in those times. In a letter of Feb- 
ruary 18, 1776, over four months before 
the adoption of the Declaration, John 
Adams, then a Congressional delegate 
from Massachusetts and subsequently 
second President of the United States, 
paid high tribute to Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, extolling “his zeal, fortitude 
and perseverance” in behalf of American 
liberty, and the noble patriotism which 
led him to continue “to hazard his all, 
his immense fortune, the largest in 
America, and his life.” 


T is a shocking state of affairs that in 

our day, which boasts of so much prog- 
ress and enlightenment, numbers of men 
and women, citizens of this Republic, 
are to be found militantly opposed to the 
Catholic faith, and particularly to the idea 
of a Catholic becoming President of the 
United States. Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton is the exemplar of American 
Catholic citizenship. He, richest of all 
Americans, threw in his lot with the 
cause of his native land, disdaining to 
follow the example of so many wealthy 
Americans of other religious beliefs who 
allied themselves with the powerful 
enemy of their country’s freedom. 

With the utmost justification did Sen- 
ator George Frisbie Hoar, a great and 
influential citizen in his day, declare in 
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1901 concerning Catholicity and Ameri- 
canism: “I believe if every Protestant 
were to be stricken down by a lightning- 
stroke, that our brethren of the Catholic 
faith would still carry on the Republic 
in the spirit of true and liberal freedom.” 
Hoar was a Protestant of “the old stock.” 
His maternal grandfather, Roger Sher- 
man, was a colleague of Charles Carroll 
in the Continental Congress, and like 
him was a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

On July 19, 1776, the day after Car- 
roll had taken his seat, Congress passed 
a resolution directing that the Declara- 
tion be engrossed, preparatory to its 
being signed by the members. Two weeks 
later—on August 2—the ceremony took 
place, with Carroll perforce enacting the 
stellar role. 

It is a source of just and patriotic 
pride to the Catholic Church in the 
United States that one of her sons, at a 
time When the cause of American inde- 
pendence was beset by dangers of the 
most disheartening character, when the 
young Republic was without a foreign 
ally of any sort, when it was face to 
face with the armed might of an arrogant 
and tenacious empire, when so many 
Americans with lusty bank-rolls had 
gone over to the enemy, came forward 
with filial devotion to his native land and 
placed his name upon its charter of lib- 
erty, pledging his honor, the biggest for- 
tune in America, and his very lifeblood to 
the cause of an America, sole arbiter, 
under God, of her own destiny. 


HERE is no truth in the dramatic 

story, so often repeated, that the 
Catholic signer, having placed the words 
“Charles Carroll” upon the Declaration, 
defiantly added the designation “of Car- 
rollton” on its being pointed out to him 
that, in the event of the miscarriage of the 
War of Independence, he could easily es- 
cape a “traitor’s” fate in view of the num- 
ber of Charles Carrolls to be found. Car- 
roll had assumed the designation “of 
Carrollton” as far back as 1765, and had 
employed it since then. 

By its stark simplicity Carroll’s sign- 
ing provided drama of the highest order: 
During the ceremony. John Hancock, 
President of Congress, while in conver- 
sation with him inquired as to whether 
he would sign. Carroll’s response was: 
“Most willingly.” Whereupon he took 
the pen and inscribed “Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton” upon the parchment. “There 
go a few millions,”.remarked one of the 
delegates, and all present were: unani- 
mous in their admiration of the noble 
spirit which prompted him to risk so 
much in the cause of America. The 


value of Carroll’s signature upon the 
Declaration was incalculable, ‘for two: of 
the greatest assets which popular-revolu- 
tions can have are respectability and 
finaneial backing,;-In this regard | Charles 
Carroll contributed his share. >. = 





It is related—and the story appears to 
be authentic—that on the occasion of 
the signing President Hancock declared : 
“We must be unanimous; there must be 
no pulling different ways; we must all 
hang together.” On hearing this Frank- 
lin observed: “We must indeed all hang 
together, or most assuredly we shall all 
hang separately.” It was a grim, albeit 
glorious occasion, with nooses of the 
best imperiai manufacture dangling above 
the heads of the participants. Whether 
those hempen loops would do their work 
time alone could tell. 


N May, 1778, Congress ratified the 

Franco-American alliance, and in Au- 
gust of that year Conrad Alexandre 
Gérard, first F rench Minister to the 
United States, was ‘duly received. Cath- 
olics have the supreme gratification 
which comes for the fact that the first 
foreign nation to recognize American 
independence was Catholic France, and 
that the first foreign diplomat accredited 
to the American Government was a Cath- 
olic, Conrad Alexandre Gérard. Before 
1778 had run its course Charles Carroll 
resigned his seat in Congress and re- 
turned to Maryland, where he continued 
his strenuous labors in behalf of the 
successful prosecution of the war. The 
French alliance with America had placed 
the contest on the high road to victory 
for the new Republic. 

Had Carroll wished he could easily 
have become President of the United 
States of America in Congress Assem- 
bled. His accession to that high office 
was eagerly desired, as we learn from 
one of the communications sent by Min- 
ister Gérard to the French Government, 
cited by Elizabeth S. Kite in the Mary- 
land Historical Magazine, 1920. On No- 
vember 10, 1778, Gérard wrote: “Con- 
gress is at present embarrassed with the 
choice of a new President. . . . For that 
office a man active and talented is re- 
quired, and with a fortune that would 
permit him to make some appearance. 
Mr. Carroll of Maryland is the one that 
is spoken of—he is a Roman Catholic— 
but it is feared he will not accept.” This 
fear was well founded. 

Here we discover that as far back as 
1778 a Catholic could readily have at- 
tained the highest office in the Republic, 
and that his accepting it would have 
given the utmost satisfaction to those in 
whose hands the destiny of the nation 
reposed. In our day it is otherwise. A 
Catholic must not presume to put: himself 
forward as.a candidate for the Presidency 
if he desires to escape running afoul of 
the Catholic Exclusion Law,-a law not 
to be found on the statute books, but none 
the less potent on that account. 

It is an indisputable fact that the Re- 
public owes its very being to Catholic 
men and money, Américan and alien, in 
the War of Independence. There is no 
reason why the coreligionists of Charles 





Carroll of Carrollton should continue to 
occupy an inferior position as citizens of 
these United States. 

One supreme achievement is necessary 
if the restrictions to which they have so 
long submitted are to be smashed for- 
ever. This is the placing of a coreligion. 
ist of the Catholic signer in the Presiden- 
tial chair at Washington, D. C. Once 
this is accomplished the ancient taboo 
which has exercised such a baneful influ. 
ence in our national life will be. a thing 
of the past, the foul spirit of bigotry will 
have been exorcised from hearts wherein 
it should never have found abode, anda 
healthy and vigorous Americanism— 
Americanism in the truest sense of the 
word—will thereafter hold sway through- 
out the land. No greater service can be 
rendered the Republic than the attaining 
of this objective. 

The bringing about of this change in 
our national life is a solemn duty which 
Catholic America must no longer shirk. 
She has it within her power to have one 
of her sons take the oath of office as 
President of the United States in Janu- 
ary, 1941, after being duly elected by the 
suffrages of the American people of all 
creeds. 


HEN Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton wrote his signature on the 
Declaration of Independence, and jeop- 
ardized: the largest fortune in America 
thereby, he did so in order that all Ameri- 
cans should enjoy equality of citizenship. 
We have his own words for it. In 1829 
he declared that when he signed the 
Declaration he had in mind not only 
America’s independence of Great Britain 
but also the toleration of all denomina- 
tions of Christians and the “communi- 
cating to them all equal rights.” It 
is noteworthy that this utterance was 
voiced in a letter to G. W. P. Custis, 
Washington’s adopted son,: who was 
working strenuously in behalf of Catho- 
lic emancipation in Ireland. And in 1826 
Carroll uttered a prayer that “‘the civil 
and religious liberties” which our Great 
Charter had secured for America might 
be perpetuated to the end of time “and ex- 
tended to the whole family of man.” 
Catholic America must cease looking 
to others to accord her, at some indefinite 
period in the future, this equality of 
rights. Self-reliance is the remedy, the 
infallible remedy. Let it be put to work. 
Let not the whimperings of the timid 
delay this most essential change. Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton would never have 
signed the Declaration of Independence 
had he harkened to such folk. When the 
victory is achieved none will be more 
gratified by the result than non-Catholic 
America.. The Old Man From Across 
the Sea will have been tossed forever 
from the shoulders of Uncle Sam. 
It is not universally known—and it 
ought to be—that in 1792, when the ques- 
tion as to whether Washington. would 
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seek a second term as President of the 
United States was not finally determined, 
a project was set afoot to place Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton in the field as his 
successor in the event that the Father 
of his Country declined to go forward. 
Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury and powerful leader of the 
Federalist Party, solemnly promised in 
a letter to James McHenry, to “co- 
operate in running” Carroll, and af- 
firmed that his “real respect and esteem” 
for the leading Catholic American would 
assure him his “best wishes.” Washing- 
ton’s going forward a second time auto- 
matically solved the problem. 


O man would have excelled Wash- 

ington in the warmth of his desire 
for Carroll’s success, had circumstances 
placed him in the field as a candidate for 
President of the United States. Eight 
years later Oliver Wolcott, who suc- 
ceeded Hamilton as Secretary of the 
Treasury in Washington’s cabinet, ex- 
pressed chagrin over the fact that 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton had not 
been Chief Executive of the Republic. “I 
have long considered this gentleman one 
of the most distinguished props of so- 
ciety in our country. How greatly must 
we regret that our affairs have not been 
under the direction of such a character.” 
These American Protestants had none of 
the absurd fears that a Catholic, if elected 
President of the United States, would 
“sell the liberty of America for a mess of 
papal pottage,” to borrow the chaste 
phraseology of a manifesto issued not so 
long ago. 

As a token of the nation’s homage, 
Congress, in 1828, by joint resolution ac- 
corded Carroll the franking privilege. 
Within a few years he was no more. He 
died at Baltimore on November 14, 1832, 
in his ninety-sixth year, to the universal 
grief of the American people. Earlier 
in the present article a statement of Sen- 
ator George Frisbie Hoar was quoted, 
averring that were all American 
Protestants to cease to be, the Republic 
would be quite safe in the hands of 
Catholi¢s. Speaking in the United States 
Senate in 1903, Hoar declared, concern- 
ing Carroll: “I can remember when he 
died, though then but a child of six 
years. The schoolboy used to be asked 
the question in the school, to name the 
only man living of that illustrious band 
[the signers]. And I well remember 
when the solemn tidings went through 
the country that Charles Carroll was 
gone. Before he died men used to make 
pilgrimages to his dwelling as to a 
Shrine.” He passed away venerated by 
the American people as the Father of his 
Country. 

“The Angel of Death has touched a 
chord to which millions of hearts vi- 
brate; we have lost a common father, 


_ and, as children of the Republic, we have 


come to do honor to his memory.” 


So declared Henry W. Hilliard in an 
oration delivered before the Legislature 
of Alabama, December 7, 1832. The 
President of the United States, Andrew 
Jackson, in rendering homage to his 
memory, affirmed: 

“No one estimated higher than I did 
his claims, whilst living, upon the grati- 
tude and love of his country; none will 
cherish more sacredly his memory now 
that he is taken from us by the Great 
Disposer of the affairs of this world.” 

Charles Carroll’s attachment to the 
Church was not of the nominal variety. 
He was a convinced Catholic. This can 
be stated explicitly on the testimony of 
one who knew him intimately and was 
competent to render judgment in the 
matter—Rev. Dr. Charles C. Pise, first 
Catholic chaplain to Congress and a 
writer of distinction. In an oration de- 
livered shortly after the wealthiest 
signer’s death Dr. Pise stated: 

“His attachment to the Roman Catholic 
faith was firm and unchanging. He was 
a Catholic not merely by birth, felt him- 
self bound to that creed not merely by 
the pride of family and honor, but from 
a thorough investigation into religious 
matters.” 

An excerpt has been given from an 
address delivered by Senator Hoar in the 
United States Senate in 1903. The oc- 
casion was the presentation, by the State 
of Maryland, of a statue of Charles Car- 
roll to the Hall of Fame in the Capitol. 


Hoar, a Protestant, whose grandfather 
signed the Declaration, paid high tribute 
to Carroll as a great statesman and de- 
voted Catholic—a member of . “that 
Church which preserved for mankind 
religion, learning, literature and law” 
throughout the Dark Ages. The Senator 
added—mark well his words: 
ra ET it is the only denomination of 
Christians against which anything 
of theological bitterness or bigotry seems 
to have survived amid the liberality of 
cur enlightened day. Every few years 
we hear of secret societies, and often po- 
litical parties, organized with the sole 
view of excluding the members of a 
single Christian Church from their 
equal privileges as American citizens.” 
He affirmed that Catholics have at no 
time been less zealous than their fellow 
countrymen of other persuasions “either 
as patriot citizens or as patriot soldiers.” 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, recre- 
ated by the sculptor’s art, stands today in 
the National Capitol, a lasting memorial 
to Catholic devotion to the Republic. It 
remains for his coreligionists, as a mat- 
ter of justice and of self-respect, to vindi- 
cate their right to equality of citizenship 
within this land. This can only be done 
by electing a Catholic as President of the 
United States. The solution of this 
pressing issue must not be further post- 
poned. Now is the acceptable time, the 
time for self-reliant action. 














Forest Sanctuary 
By Louise Crenshaw Ray 


amas the sanctuary of a wood 

Where sound is muted till a falling leaf 
Or cone is not unheard; where solitude 
Revives the soul made desolate by grief— 
Each tree is eloquent, although in speech 
With meaning only for the few who know ~ 
Rustle of poplar, sigh of golden beech, 
Murmur of pines in reedy tremolo. 


Yet those who understand are comforted 

In desolation by the peacefulness 

A wood affords, with arches overspread 
Above retreats where words are meaningless 
To listeners consoled by harmonies 

Arising from a choir of windy: trees. 
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SAINTS 


In the Early Ages of the Church 
Joseph I. Schade, S.T.L. 


By 


I N ORDER to break down the barriers 
and batter down the gigantic walls of 
separation, which pride, luxury and other 
vicious passions had raised up between 
men, a supernatural force and a divine 
command were needed. Jesus Christ was 
this force and He himself gave the com- 
mand. He is the God of love, and love 
became the new and vital power that 
influenced multitudes of hearts; and it 
was He, who gave the command: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Christianity shattered the divinities 
of paganism and preached the brother- 
hood of men. This latter doctrine 
seemed like a challenge thrown into the 
face of an ancient world, devoted to its 
distinction of classes. It was brotherly 
love that caused the interweaving of 
relationships, the harmony of hearts and 
the union of souls, so noticeable in the 
early ages of the Church. Dignity of 
personages or the importance which 
they were able to assume from time to 
time, mattered little. It was a new love, 
unlimited in its circle and untrammelled 
in its means, which poured itself out 
wherever the image of the Creator was 
to be found. Charity loved to recognize 
this image in every man, but especially 
in the needy and suffering, the young 
and the old, the sick, the prisoners and 
the condemned. These were the Saints 
of the early Church, an appellation ap- 
plied frequently to the early Christians 
and one which calls to mind the dogma 
of the communion of Saints, one of the 
principal marks, which distinguished the 
Church of Christ from its very beginning. 

It was this doctrine that, sponta- 
neously and silently developed during 
the first three centuries, brought eventu- 
ally the upper classes and the masses to- 
gether in the one bond of charity, and 
from this doctrine, as a natural con- 
sequence, flow the consoling practice of 
the veneration of the Saints and the price- 
less value of intercessory prayer. 

The first spare yet clear outline of 
the Communion of Saints is found in 
the parables of the Kingdom, in which 
one perceives the corporate nature and 
the link that binds together the kingdom 
on earth and that in heaven, This king- 
dom of God is, therefore, not individual- 






istic, but an organic whole, whose mem- 
bers are bound together by the bonds of 
charity: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” And within its fold are 
embraced all the children of God, for 
Christ said: “Amen I say to you, who 
have followed me in the regeneration, 
when the Son of man shall sit on the seat 
of his majesty, you also shall sit. on 
twelve seats, judging the twelve tribes 
of Israel.” (Matt. 29:28.) Of them Christ 
said: “Neither can they die anymore; 
for they are equal to the angels, and are 
the children of God, being the children 
of the resurrection.” (Luke. 20:36.) On 
earth men labor and in heaven is their 
reward: “But lay up to yourselves 
treasures in heaven; where neither the 
rust nor moth doth consume, and where 
thieves do not break through, nor steal.” 
(Matt. 6:20.) Whilst the angels them- 
selves join in this brotherhood of souls: 
“So I say to you, there shall be joy be- 
fore the angels of God upon one sinner 
doing penance.” (Luke. 25:10.) 


HOSE early Christians recalled how 

heaven was opened to St. John and 
that an Angel said to him: “I am thy fel- 
low servant, and of thy brethren the 
prophets and of them that keep the words 
of the prophecy of this book. (Apoc. 
2:9.) They heard St. John say that theirs 
is a “fellowship with us,” because it is a 
fellowship “with the Father and with His 
Son Jesus Christ” (I John 1:3), and 
that their union with Christ is the vital 
and organic union of the vine and its 
branches. (John. 15:5.) 

St. Paul reminded them that Christ 
“is the head of the body” (Col. 1:18) 
and he described to the Ephesians the 
many blessings received through Christ 
and how God “hath subjected all things 
under his feet and hath made him head 
over all the church.” He explained to 
them that this church or body corporate 
is increased and motivated by charity 
and that its members are: “no more 
strangers and foreigners ; but you are fel- 
low citizens with the saints and the 
domestics of God.” (Eph. 11:19) And 
he showed them a glimpse of their 
heayenly abode: “You are come to 
Mount Sion, and to the city of the living 
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God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to the 
company of many thousands of angels, 
and to the company of the firstborn, 
who are written in the heavens, and to 
God the judge of all, and to the spirits 
of the just made perfect.” (Hebr. 
22 :22-23.) 

In this Communion there is no loss of 
individuality, but all “are members one 
of another” (Rom. 12:5.) and Christ is 
“the head of the body” (Col. 1:18) and 
“the firstborn amongst many brethren.” 
(Rom. 8:29.) All share in the same bless- 
ings: “For in one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, whether bond or free.” (I Cor. 
12:13), and in the exchanging of good 
offices: “That there might be no schism 
in the body; but the members might be 
mutually careful one of another.” (1 
Cor. 12:25.) And all rejoice in the guid- 
ing help of the Angels for: “Are they not 
all ministering spirits, sent to minister 
to them who shall receive the inheritance 
of salvation?” (Hebr. 1:14), and in their 
mutual prayers for each other: “By all 
prayer and supplication praying at all 
times in the spirit; and in the same 
watching with all instance and supplica- 
tion for all the saints.” (Eph. 6:18.) 

To the early Christians these words 
were a vision of a new life, constant, un- 
interrupted and eternal, a life of active 
love between the living and dead.. To 
them the Church was made up not only 
of those fighting the warfare of life, but 
embraced those who are in the bosom of 
God, and the dead also, who by their 
sufferings atone for their sins. Un- 
divided and united under one head, Christ, 
all are vivified by the same spirit, an 
active love, in a holy communion. 


CARCELY had the Church been 

born, when, throughout the Roman 
Empire, countless martyrs began to shed 
their blood rather than relinquish their 
faith, and on this account their memory 
was surrounded with veneration and love: 
This veneration is attested by the Acts 
of the Martyrs and the. custom, that 
existed, of visiting them while in prison, 
of asking for their prayers and of 
preserving their relics and beautifying 
the places where these had been buried. 
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On the other hand, magistrates and civil 
authorities took great pains to destroy 
every vestige of the bodies and bones of 
the martyrs and thus deprive them of 
this veneration. 

From this veneration the thought was 
born that, since this public testimony of 
their faith and the great sacrifice which 
they had made, were pleasing to God, God 
Himself would hear their prayers. How 


could God refuse to grant their requests, 


for had they not shed their blood for 
Him? Moreover the friendship which 
united them to their brethren, who were 
still upon earth, gave birth naturally to 


a confidence that the saints would not. 


forget the latter even whilst enjoying the 
happiness of heaven. From this venera- 
tion and confidence sprang thé custom 


’ of invoking their intercession in the trials 


of life, in sorrow and tribulation, in need 
and distress and in the hour of death. 

Moreover the early Christians believed 
in the efficacy of prayer. “Pray for those 
who persecute you.” (Matt. 5:44) taught 
Christ in his Sermon on the Mount, and 
He Himself had taught them that most 
sublime of all prayers: “Our Father, who 
art in heaven.” “Watch and pray” 
(Matt. 13:33). He had counselled His 
Apostles and on many occasions had 
given to His followers the example of 
prayerful communion with God. The 
Acts relate how the Apostles prayed. It 
is recorded that when St. Peter was in 
prison: “Prayer was made without ceas- 
ing by the Church unto God for him” 
(Acts. 12.5). 

These two beliefs inculcated inter- 
cessory prayer, for if prayer is efficacious 
before Christ, and if all the faithful are 
brethren in Him, why then should not 
one pray for the other? Was this not 
the first act of that charity, which the 
Master had taught them? This same 
counsel of mutual prayer is given in the 
letters of St. Paul, in the first letter of 
St. Clement, in the Didache, and in the 
letters of St. Ignatius. 

From the practice of asking help 
through the prayers of a Christian, who 
was alive and perhaps even a sinner, it 
was easy to pass to that of asking the 
same help from a Christian who had 
died in the odor of sanctity or who had 
suffered martyrdom for his faith. This 
was due to those human sentiments of 
veneration and -friendship which the 
martyrs inspired in the hearts of Chris- 
tians naturally given to love, patience 
and generosity. 


HIS practice spread and was indeed 
fostered by the Church in her cere- 
monials and legislation. Adopting an 
ancient Roman and Greek custom, the 
early Christians inscribed upon stone tab- 
lets, called “Diptychs,” not only the names 


. Of their Bishops and important members, 


but also the names of all those who 
were baptized, living and dead. This 
was the official list of the Communion 





of Saints, and was read from the pulpit 
during the divine Sacrifice. 

The anniversary of the death of a 
martyr, or as the Christians were wont 
to say, the “dies natalis” or birthday, was 
celebrated in Asia already in the second 
Century. The feast of St. Polycarp, who 
died in A.D. 155, was instituted at 
Smyrna immediately after his death. In 
Rome and Carthage this practice shows 
itself very distinctly in the third Century, 
for the Roman calendar goes back prob- 
ably to the time of St. Callistus (217- 
222). St. Cyprian recommends warmly 
to his priests that they should use every 
diligence in noting the days on which 
confessors and martyrs had died, so that 
they might be able to celebrate these 
festivals becomingly. 


HIS practice of imploring the inter- 

cession of the Saints continued to 
develop and increase, and was so com- 
.mon in the first quarter of the third 
century that it attracted the attention of 
Origen and excited the indignation of 
Tertullian. The latter wrote, some time 
between 217 and 222, that the belief was 
prevalent that the martyrs not only hear 
the prayers of those remaining on earth 
and recommend their prayers to God, 
but also expiate the sins of those left 
behind. Origen enlarges upon and even 
exaggerates the communion between man 
and angels and saints. St. Cyprian 
explicitly sets forth the Communion of 
Saints,,.and St. Hilary sees in the 
Eucharistic Communion a symbol of that 
of the Saints. At the time of St. Basil 
and St. John Chrysostom this doctrine 
had become an obvious dogma, so that 
St. Ambrose gives a definite explanation 
of it, and St. Augustine finds it a neces- 
sity. Finally St. John Damascene col- 
lected the writings of these early Fathers 
and found therein confirmation of the 
doctrine of the invocation of the Saints 
and prayers for the dead. 

The Novatian heresy attests the belief, 
then prevalent, in the power of inter- 
cessory prayers. The Lapsi were those 
Christians who during the persecutions 
relapsed into paganism and displayed 
weakness in the face of torture. The 
penitential practice at that time forbade 
these Lapsi, even if they did penance, to 
be taken again into the Christian com- 
munity or to be admitted to the Holy 
Eucharist. After the persecution they 
clamored for pardon and almost every- 
where the trend was to grant them 
pardon as soon as the crisis was ended 
and they had performed sufficient 
penance. Those who had relapsed found 
this delay too long and sought to in- 
fluence certain priests. Five of these 
latter agreed to celebrate the divine 
mysteries in the presence of these Lapsi, 
providing that “They could presenti a 
letter of recommendation signed by a 
martyr.” All the documents relating to 
this incident attest a custom that seems 


then already well established, namely, 
the recommendation of a martyr was 
taken into consideration by the Bishops 
and served to abbreviate the period of 
canonical penance. And this is important, 
for it shows how well developed and 
widely spread in the third century was 
the idea of the Communion of Saints 
and the power of intercessory prayer. 

A century later violent attacks forced 
the Christians to reflect upon their ancient 
beliefs. Moved to.answer the objections 
of Celsus, Julian and Vigilantius, the 
Church defined more clearly her articles 
of faith; she gave a clear definition of 
her position and rejoiced in the diffusion 
of the notion of grace as conceived by 
St. Augustine, who held it to be a 
gratuitous gift of God. Then the dogma 
of the Communion of the Saints, already 
formulated and defined, began to shine 
with greater luster. Spiritual life is not 
enkindled in a soul except in so far as 
that soul is united to the Church and in- 
grafted on Jesus Christ. Hence this 
life does not come from the soul, ‘but 
is given by Christ. It is the Incarnate 
Word, Christ Crucified, and the souls 
of the saints that provide for other souls 
grace and spiritual progress. The In- 
carnation and Crucifixion and the tor- 
ments of the martyrs are the treasury 
and those mysterious fonts whence come 
spiritual riches and the compensations 
for poverty, the consolations of suffering 
and the ability to pay the debts, which 
each one owes to the Justice of God. To 
participate in them, no matter how un- 
worthy, one must be a member of the 
spiritual body of Christ and be a part, a 
living stone, in the sacred edifice of the 
Church. Thus the ancient faith was re- 
affirmed and the mind appraised more 
distinctly the harmony between practice 
and belief. 


N the fifth and sixth centuries the 

veneration of the martyrs and saints 
grew increasingly. The'‘feast days, 
dedicated to the saints, assumed gradually 
greater solemnity in the life of the 
Church, and anniversaries were cele- 
brated with greater magnificence. Pope 
St. Symmachus ordered that on these 


days the “Gloria in Excelsis Deo” should. 


be sung, an honor, that up to this time, 
had been’ reserved for Christmas alone, 
and that:the vigils should be sanctified 
with sermons and fasts. Local calendars, 
in which were recorded the deaths of 
bishops and martyrs, were revived and 
finally in Rome, during the reign of St. 
Leo I, were incorporated in. the famous 
Feriale Hieronymianum..: This Feriale 
developed gradually in a manner which 
gave a short history of the Saint or 
Martyr as we have it in the Martyrology 
of Eusebius. 
The cemeteries, where these anniver- 
saries were celebrated, were guarded with 
great care and embellished luxuriously. 


In Rome there are subterraneous gal- ° 
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leries, narrow and high, in which are 
excavated the “Loculi” occupied by the 
dead. From time to time these galleries 
were enlarged into Crypts, where re- 
posed the better known saints and 
martyrs, and even large rooms were ex- 
cavated for the burial of entire families. 
Here were the records of the various 
persecutions, here there was silence, and 
the darkness was broken only by the dim 
lights that burned before the tombs of 
the Saints. In some places laconic in- 
scriptions recalled to mind the heroism 
of martyrs, the sanctity of confessors 
and the purity of virgins, and everywhere 
were aroused the sentiments of love and 
veneration for the mysterious grandeur 
of the saints of God. Thus the bodies of 
the saints became sacred relics and the 
places, where they reposed, were sancti- 
fied by their presence and the very 
prestige of their names seemed to offer a 
safe asylum. Drepanon in Bithynia, the 
birthplace of St. Helena, arose from its 
ruins and gathered around the tomb of 
St. Lucian, whilst Theodoropolis, an 
entirely new city, was built around the 
tomb of St. Theodore of Paphlagonia. 

Pilgrimages afford additional testi- 
mony of this veneration of the saints and 
the power of intercessory prayer, and 
pilgrims, by long and difficult journeys, 
gave proof of the devotion which 
animated them. During the third and 
fourth centuries pilgrimages seem to 
have multiplied in numbers. Palestine, 
where Our Lord spent his life, and each 
city and site mentioned by the Evangel- 
ists, became a matter of grateful memory 
to the early Christians. Eusebius men- 
tions that, as early as A.D. 217, a certain 
Bishop Alexander made a pilgrimage 
from Cappadocia to Jerusalem, and it is 
certain that with the visit of the Empress, 
St Helena, to Jerusalem a new impetus 
was given to pilgrimages to the Holy 
Land. 

Around Rome, the city of Peter and 
Paul, Lawrence, Agnes and Cecelia, 
clustered a whole cycle of venerated 
shrines. St. John Chrysostom emphasizes 
the devotion of visiting even “the life- 
less spots” where these saints had lived 
and labored, and St. Jerome, whose per- 
sonality dominated both the East and the 
West at the close of the fourth century, 
approved greatly of this custom. Euse- 
bius, Sozomen and Socrates mention fre- 
quently the journeyings of princes and 
bishops to the shrines of Rome. 


SIDE from these two chief places of 
pilgrimages, there were innumer- 
able other places, which attracted crowds 
of pilgrims as, for example, the tomb of 
St. John at Ephesus, that of St. Polycarp 
at Smyrna, of St. Philip at Hieropolis, 
of St. Thomas at Edessa, of St. Andrew 
at Patrae, and of Sts. Gervase and Pro- 
tase at Milan. 
Since, however, all Christians could 
not make these pilgrimages, the posses- 


sion of a relic of one of the saints was 
considered of inestimable value, and 
every effort was made to acquire these 
relics. God Himself revealed frequently 
the presence of the bodies of His saints, 
and the most precious treasure that a 
saintly bishop could leave to his flock 
was his body, as St. Nicetus of Treves 
declared. A classical instance is found 
in the death of St. Polycarp in A.D. 155. 
After he had been burned at the stake, 
the Smyrnaeans wrote: “We took up his 
bones, which are more valuable than 
precious stones and finer than refined 
gold, and laid them in a suitable place, 
where the Lord will permit us to gather 
together as we are able, in gladness and 
joy,. to celebrate the birthday of his 
martyrdom.” St. Gregory of Nyssa, in 
one of his sermons on the Forty Martyrs, 
says: “I also myself have a portion of 
their holy bodies and I have laid the 
bodies of my parents beside the relics 
of these warriors so that on the day of 
resurrection they may be -awakened to- 
gether with these highly privileged 
comrades.” These were the keynotes 
which were echoed by a multitude of 
patristic writers of both East and West. 

The dogma of the Communion. of 


Saints thus became the bond of love and 
veneration that bound together those 
early Christians, and it has come down to 
us as the most perfect and effectual 
realization of charity. Faith tells us that 
we hold communion with the blessed 
dead, not only with those who have 
already been admitted to the Church 
Triumphant, but also with those who are 
detained for a time in the Church Suffer- 
ing. All are members of the same 
Church, though ina different state. Some 
have reached the goal and are enjoying 
the Beatific Vision; others are traveling 
towards a common Home in Heaven, 


-some midst the tribulations of this life, 


whilst others are being drawn to it 
through the sufferings of the next. 

The Blessed in Heaven communicate 
to us their gifts and intercession at the 
throne of God; we are united to them 
through our invocations and pleading 
prayers; and with the souls in Purga- 
tory our relations of mutual, lively and 
active charity are equally loving and 
lasting. Over this Communion waves 
the oriflamme of Charity and in this Com- 
munion the words of St. Paul: “Charity 
never faileth,” find their complete and 
final fulfillment. 














“You are a stranger,” I have said, 
And made the door-latch fast; 

And he has turned, uncomforted, 
And left my sill at last. 


And now in dark and noonday heat, 
I hear his steps no more; 

His weary and rejected feet 
Have sought some other door: 








And all night long, strange footsteps pass 
Beside my shadowed door; 

But, fragrant on the meadow-grass, 
His pale feet pass no more. 


O Love, once lonely and denied, 


Rejection 
By Eleanor Downing 


I dawn and dark and noonday heat, 
A thousand times before, 

Has come, with pierced and bleeding feet, 
A beggar to my door. 





Some door that opened to his name, 
Some board with kindness spread, 
Some simple, eager soul that came 
| And gave him wine and bread. 


Across my path, the livelong day, 
The breezes sigh and call 

“The stranger whom you sent away 
No stranger was at all.” 





O Christ, contemned of men, 
The lamp is lit, the door is wide: 
Seek out my hearth again! 
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NEGRO CATHOLIC PRIESTS AND SISTERS 


Are Negroes allowed to become priests and sisters? If 
so, are there any in the South and in Harlem, New York City? 
—J. M., Brooktyn, N. Y. 


There is no prohibition against Catholic Negroes becoming 
priests and sisters. On the contrary they are encouraged to 
do so. A special seminary for Negro candidates for the priest- 
hood is conducted by the Society of the Divine Word at St. 
Augustine’s Mission House, Bay St. Louis, Miss. At present 
there are fifty students there. In May, 1934, four Negroes 
were Ordained to the priesthood at this seminary. Negro 
Catholic priests are laboring among their own people in the 
South. There are none working in Harlem, to our knowledge. 

There are at least two religious communities of Negro 
Sisters—Handmaids of the Most Pure Heart of Mary, who 
are located in New York City, and have charge of the school 
and nursery of St. Benedict the Moor’s parish for the colored ; 
and the Sisters of the Holy Family, who conduct schools and 
orphanages for Negroes in the Archdioceses of New Orleans 


and San Antonio, and the Dioceses of Mobile, Galveston, and 


Corpus Christi. 


QUEEN CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN 


(1) What is the Church’s attitude toward Queen Christina 
of Sweden? I never knew that Christina was a convert to 
the Catholic Church until I read Margaret Goldsmith’s story 
of her life. The revelations in this book are, to put it mildly, 
shocking. Why did she become a Catholic and then jeer at it? 
(2) Why was Queen Christina of Sweden buried in Rome 
with the Popes? A non-Catholic doctor would like to know.— 
F. V. C., New York, N. Y.; M. R., Cuicaco, IL. 


(1) Our Lord compared His Church to a net which catches 
all kinds of fish, some good, some bad. The Church is not 
a society of the élite. Consequently there is no reason to be 
surprised when some converts, like some born Catholics, 
scandalize sensitive Christians. Even the Apostles, were 
they alive today, would displease some people. All had faults 
and among them was Judas, occupying a position of trust 
and intimacy near to Christ. There is no apology needed 
from the Catholic Church in regard to Queen Christina. 
She wished to be received into it, she made her submission 
and profession of faith, and promised to fulfill the duties 
obligatory on Catholics. She could not in justice have been 
barred from membership. Her subsequent life, while not 
by any means that of a saint, is not wholly as bad as some 
of her biographers make it out to be. 

Her early life may have been responsible for the excesses 
which marked her subsequent career. Unwanted by her 
mother, Maria Eleanora of Brandenburg, and ordered to 
be brought up as a boy by her father Gustavus Adolphus II, 
Christina entered upon a manner of life little calculated to 
produce a sweet and agreeable character. Yet she was not 
without talents and a kind of robust virtue. “In character 
the northern sovereign remained very much the same through 
life. Receptive for everything good and great, she unfalter- 
ingly pursued her quest after knowledge of the truth, and 
after many wanderings found it in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church. She had a tender, sympathetic heart, yet was subject 
at times to fits of severity, even of cruelty. She was no saint, 


but was probably better than the members of her former 
confession pictured her. Any objective portrait of her will 
always bear out the judgment of Axel Oxenstiern— after 
all she was the daughter of the Great Adolphus,’ both in her 
faults and in her virtues.” (The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
vol. 111, “Christina Alexandra”). Her character, strange 
as it was, has been gravely distorted in modern times, espe- 
cially in the moving pictures. Though her manners were not 
edifying, (the Church has not proposed her as a saint), her 
courage in acting according to her conviction and embracing 
the Catholic faith, even though queen of a strong Protestant 
country, is certainly something for her critics to emulate. 

(2) Queen Christina abdicated her throne before her recep- 
tion into the Catholic Church. After her admission she lived 
most of the time in Rome, where she died, April 19, 1689. 
“Against her express wish the Pope [Innocent XI] had her 
body embalmed and brought to ft. Peter’s, where it was 
buried under the high altar.” (ibid) The reason for this 
is not revealed, but we may venture the opinion that the Pope 
did so in order to honor a queen, who renounced her throne 
to embrace the Catholic faith, and who, though no saint, was 
conspicuous for her charity towards the poor. It should be 
remarked that Christina died repentant and received the 
Sacraments of the Church. 


ABYSSINIAN COPTIC CHURCH 


The following statement is found in The Reader’s Digest 
for April, 1935: “The Abyssinian Coptic Church is the oldest 
of Christian denominations. Thirty ycars after the death of 
Christ, St. Mark, fleeing from Egypt, went south to Ethiopia 
and converted the people. Their faith has ever since remained 
the unaltered Coptic faith, to which the entire Christian world 
adhered before the rise of the Church of Rome.” Will you 
please comment on this and point out the errors?—J. C. O’K., 
Wa.tHaM, Mass.; T. V. E., Torrtncton, Conn. 


There are almost as many errors in this statement as there 
are words. Josef Israels, 2nd, author of the article, does not 
seem to possess even the most elementary notions about the 
matter in question. Though there are many pitfalls in the 
way of anyone who attempts to write about Eastern Churches, 
we can be quite certain of the following: 

“Abyssinian Coptic Church” is a misnomer. Abyssinians 
are not Copts, nor Copts Abyssinians; any more than the 
French are English, or English French. Copt is the name 
given to the Egyptians by their Arab conquerors. It means 
Egyptian. Copts are the descendants of the Egyptian Chris- 
tians who fell into the heresy of Monophysism, which was 
condemned by the Council of Chalcedon in 451 A. D. The 
Monophysites hold that Christ had but one person and one 
nature—the divine, in which the human nature was absorbed. 
It is the opposite error to Nestorianism, which was con- 
demned by the Council of Ephesus in 431 A. D. Nestorius 
taught that Christ had two natures and two persons, and that 
the Blessed Virgin Mary was mother of the human person. 
Abyssinians are—Abyssinians, or Ethiopians, which latter 
name they prefer. They don’t like to be called Abyssinians 
on account of the associations connected by that word, which 
means “heap of sweepings.” 

The Abyssinian or Ethiopian Church and the Coptic Church 
have this in common—they are Monophysites. But that 
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Ethiopian and Copt are not synonymous with Monophysism 
is shown by the fact that there are Copts who are Catholics 
and Copts who are Protestant; also there are Catholic Ethio- 
pians, who number about 25,000, and are governed by a Latin 
Prefect Apostolic, , 

The Abyssinian Monophysite Church is distinct geographi- 
cally from the Coptic Monophysite Church of Egypt, but not 
eeclesiastically independent, The dependency of the former 
on the latter dates from the introduction of Christianity into 
Ethiopia, This was not earlier than the fourth century A.D, St. 
Frumentius and St, Aedisius were the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity there, The former went to Alexandria to ask for a 
Bishop, and St, Athanasius, Patriarch of Alexandria, ap- 
pointed St. Frumentius himself to that office about 340-346 
\.D. In this way began the dependence of the Ethiopian 
Chureh on the Church of Alexandria, From the above you 
can judge of what should be thought of the statement of Mr. 
Israels that the “Abyssinian (Ethiopian) Coptic Church is 
the oldest of Christian denominations.” It is nonsense. 

St. Mark the Evangelist is not connected in any way with 
the Christianization of Ethiopia in authentic Christian tradi- 
tion, but the names of the Eunuch of Queen Candace (Acts 
l’Ii1), St. Bartholomew and St.. Matthew are, though only 
in a legendary way, St. Mark, however, is said to have been 
the founder of the Church of Alexandria, though there is no 
support for this opinion further back than the fourth century. 
lhe common opinion is that it is a legend. 

The Ethiopian Church is not only heretical, but also 
cchismatical; that is, it not only holds to Monophysism (one 
nature), but also refuses obedience to the Pope and communion 
with Latin Christians, It has retained more of Jewish prac- 
tices than any other dissident rite: Circumcision, observance 
of the Sabbath, and the distinction of clean and unclean meats 
are observed, The clergy are ignorant for the most part and 
religion is generally in a wretched condition, Moreover, 
Ethiopian Monophysites have not preserved the “unaltered 
Coptic faith.” From 1555 to 1640 the whole church was united 
with the Catholic Church at least externally, but afterward 
relapsed into heresy and schism, and such is the case today. 

The author’s use of “Coptic faith” to express Mono- 
physism is too restrictive, There are five distinct bodies 
which also maintain this heresy—the Copts, the Ethiopians, 
the Jacobites, the Armenians, and one ‘section of the Malabar 
Christians, though there are Catholics among them all, with 
their own rites, 

“The Church of Rome,” understood in the sense of the 
Christian (Catholic) Church in Rome, was so well known 
when St. Paul addressed to them his Epistle that he could 
congratulate them because their “faith is spoken of in the 
whole world” (Rome, 1:8). This was about 55 A.D. The 
faith held by the Church of Rome was always the norm for 
the whole Christian world, “The entire Christian world” 
never adhered to the heresy of Monophysism, any more than 
it adhered to any other heresy, The Monophysites were 
heretics precisely because they did not agree in faith with the 
Church of Rome, Five centuries of orthodox Christianity 
preceded the advent of Monophysism. The fifth century was 
the prolific age of schism, Mr. Israels is only 300 years or so 
out of the way in regard to the “Abyssinian Coptic Church.” 
In other words, he is talking through his hat. (The 
Separated Eastern Churches, Janin; The Lesser Eastern 
Churches, Fortescue; Eastern Catholics, Scott; The Catholic 
Encyclopedia, “Abyssinia,” “St. Mark,” “Copts”). 


MORALITY OF ASTROLOGY 


Ts an astrologer to be classed as a fortune teller? Is it for- 
bidden to consult an astrologer and is it wrong to believe 
horescope readings? —G, S., Havevock, lowa, 

The method by which one endeavors to know the future 


from a consideration of the site and motion of the stars is 
called judicial astrology. This kind of astrology has nothing 





in common with scientific astrology, which is better known 
as astronomy. The latter is a legitimate science, but the 
former is a fake science and a form of divination, which is 
defined as “the foretelling or prediction of future events in an 
unlawful manner, i.e., by means not instituted by God.” 
Astrologers are a species of fortune tellers. To resort to 
horoscope readings in order to know one’s personal future is 
not only to sin against religion, but also against common 
sense, St. Augustine showed how absurd is prediction of the 
future from the position of the constellations at one’s birth by 
bringing out the fact that in his day two children of different 
mothers were born at the some hour, and therefore under the 
same constellation, but one “ran his course through the gilded 
paths of life, was increased in riches, raised to honors ; whereas 
that slave (the other) continued to serve his masters without 
any relaxation of his yoke.” (Confessions, Book VII). He 
rejected “the lying divinations and impious dotages of the 
astrologers” and their “enypty and ridiculous follies.” Though 
the astrologers may have improved their technique since his 
day, they have not changed their status as fakers. The Saint 
was more than ever confirmed in his opinion about the futility 
of predicting the future from the stars from the diverse 
careers of twins, born at almost the same moment. If the 
position of the stars at birth determine the future of man, then 
twins ought to share the same fate in life. But the case of 
the famous twins, Esau and Jacob, disproves this. In their 
case, he says, the astrologer “must have predicted the same 
of Esau and Jacob, whereas the same happened not to them. 
Therefore he must speak falsely ; or if truly, then looking into 
the same figures [constellations], he must not give the same 
answer. Not by art, then, but by chance would he speak 
truly.” (ibid). 


BISHOP'S AUTHORITY IN DIOCESE: MANNER OF OBTAINING 
DIGNITIES: JURISDICTION OF ARCHBISHOP AND CARDINAL: 
LIMITS OF ARCHDIOCESE 


(1) In administering the internal affairs of his diocese, is 
the Bishop responsible to anyone other than the Pope? (2) 
In the matter of recommending appointments of domestic prel- 
ates, etc., does the Bishop place his suggestions directly be- 
fore the Pope, or is he required to proceed through the Arch- 
bishop or Cardinal? ' (3) Does an Archbishop or Cardinal 
have any jurisdiction over other than his immediate diocese? 
If so, what is the nature of his jurisdiction? (4) What are 
the geographical limits of an archdiocese? For example, 
does the archdiocese of New York include the dioceses of 
Newark and Trenton?—J. H. G., Newark, N. J. 


(1) In administering the internal affairs of his diocese, 
a Bishop is responsible directly to the Pope. While he is 
responsible only to the Pope, practically speaking he is not 
free to act in all matters according to his own judgment. 
In those cases specified in Canon Law he must obtain the 
consent or advice, as the law demands, of his cathedral 
chapter, or of an equivalent body, which in this country is 
known as diocesan consultors. 

(2) A Bishop applies directly to the Holy See for the 
bestowal of these honors. 

(3) An Archbishop or Cardinal, who is likewise a metro- 
politan, has ordinary jurisdiction over his own diocese, and 
at the same time presides over what is known as an 
ecclesiastical province, which includes, besides his own 
diocese, other dioceses which are called suffragan. Not 
every Archbishop is a metropolitan, and a Cardinal has no 
episcopal jurisdiction unless he is at the same time a 
residential Bishop or Archbishop. The determination and 
erection of a metropolitan see belongs to the Supreme Pontiff. 
A metropolitan may not ordinarily interfere in the internal 
affairs of suffragan dioceses, but he has certain rights con- 
cerning them, such as the right of convoking a provincial 
synod, the right to act as judge of appeal from a decision 
of one of his suffragans, and the right to make the canonical 
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visitation, if the suffragan neglects it and the Pope approves 
his making it. 

(4) An archdiocese does not differ territorially from a 
diocese.. It is merely a diocese of an Archbishop. The 
archdiocese of New York does not include Newark and 
Trenton, but the latter dioceses are in the Province of New 
York, which includes the states of New York and New 
Jersey. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


M.C.F., Hannibal, Mo.; M.J.C., Sandusky, Ohio; A.V.P., 
New York, N. Y.; M.A., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; J.L.F., New 
York, N. Y.; M.P., Astoria, N. Y.; G.M., Dedham, Mass.; 
M.E.McL., Roslindale, Mass.; S.F.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
B.W., Bellevue, Pa.; A.M.O’D., Medina, N. Y.; M.F.C., 
New York, N. Y.; D.M.K., Jefferson City, Mo.; M.H., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; M.D.B., New Brunswick, N. J.; H.L.L., 
Lynn, Mass.; M.W.B., Patchogue, L. I.; M.C.E.B., Tunk- 
hannock, Pa.; L.M.B., Torrington, Conn.; F.A.B, Brighton, 
Mass; M.R.W., Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


St. Anthony, A.V.P., New York, N. Y.; St. Anthony, 
M.G., Louisville, Ky.; St. Anthony, G.S. New York, N. Y.; 
Jesus Christ, Blessed Virgin, St. Ann, K.G., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Sacred Heart, Poor Souls, S.M.G., Mitchell, S. D.; 
Poor Souls, H.A.Z., Canton, O.; St. Gabriel, M.O.F., West 
New York, N. J.; Sacred Heart, Blessed Mother, M.P.H.R,,. 
Union City, N. J.; Poor Souls, M.E.P.R., Middletown, Ky.; 
M.C.L., Philadelphia, Pa. 








EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that Tue Sicn has prepared 
a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession 
of this Apostle who has been for centuries styled 
“Helper in Cases Despaired Of.” Copies of the 
pamphlets are 10c. each or 15 for $1. 














DIEGO RIVERA—CAPITALIST AND VANDAL? 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


In the May issue of Tue Sen, Frederick Williams in his 
piece quotes Diego Rivera as saying “Every church, every 
convent, every building that has been erected by the Church 
must be torn down” and again, after admitting that many 
Mexican churches are works of art——‘but they must come 
down or the work of the Commune will fail.” 

These fanatical words coming from Senor Rivera are par- 
ticularly interesting when one recalls the stir caused and the 
sympathy he received from our “liberal” crowd when his 
Communistic mural was removed from Radio City. 

At that time, Sr. Rivera assumed an air of martyrdom 
while pocketing a very capitalistic sum. He received mis- 
placed sympathy in droves. The Art Student’s League pro- 
tested, this liberal protested, that .self-styled art lover pro- 
tested ! 

“What if Sr. Rivera did paint Lenin?” they cried, “It’s art 
isn’t it? And to destroy it is vandalism.” We are insulted by 
a foreign Red painting on the walls of a building that ence 
claimed it would hire only American artists, but we must not 
be vandals. 

However, Sr. Rivera by his words, seems to be something 
of a vandal himself. Should his wish come true and that 
mighty gem called the Cathedral of Mexico City is torn 
down, the world of art and beauty will lose a treasure the 
equal of which he’ll never produce. 


What broad esthetes some of us are when our own artistic 
cx is gored, but ah, how different when it is the other fellow’s ! 


New York, N. Y. Victor Luurs. 


“GOOD OFFICES” TOWARDS MEXICO 
EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


I am greatly interested in your many and splendid articles 
in Tue SicNn exposing the criminal practices now being im- 
posed by the Mexican government against Catholics in that 
country. We are deeply in sympathy with the admirable fight 
you are putting up in the defense of the religious liberties 
of the Christians of that unfortunate land. 

I am enclosing herewith an Associated Press dispatch of 
Nov. 14, 1933, which may prove of interest to you. Owing 
to the comparatively recent date of the article I thought it 
might have an unusual value. I am sending it with my 
sincerest wishes for the ultimate success of your courageous 
and splendidly written articles in Tue Sicn. 


San Drieco, Cat. ’ J. M. McConne.y 
[Enclosure—Salina, Kan., Daily Journal] 


WARNING TO AUSTRIA 
If It Drives on Jews, Will Forfeit Sympathy of U. S. 


VIENNA, Nov. 14 (AP)—United States Minister Earle 
warned today that American sympathy for Austria would 
be immediately forfeited if this country goes anti-Semitic. 

The diplomat said the United States looked sympathetically 
upon Austria’s growth and independence and is anxious to 
help Austria in every way, but he cautioned against anti- 
Semitism. 

“Ninety-five per cent of all Americans,” he said, “are 
either fugitives from persecution or descendants of people 
who crossed the ocean because of religious or racial persecu- 
tion. They cannot co-operate sympathetically with a country 
where people are persecuted on account of birth.” 

He communicated this friendly warning to representatives 
of newspapers in all provinces of Austria. 


“UNCLE TOM’S CABIN” 
Epi1Tor oF THE SIGN: 


Your inquiry referring to the “condemnation” of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin in the Papal States [April 1935 issue of THE 
Sicn, page 539] was referred to me by the Secretary of the 
American Catholic Historical Society. I sent a request to 
one of our Fathers in the International College, St. Monica's, 
Rome, to have a search made in the files of the Civiltd 
Cattolica of the time, and other periodicals which would 
probably carry notices and reviews of the book. 

In reply I have received excerpts from a critique of the 
book, which was printed in the Civiltd Cattolica, April-May- 
June, 1853. The book is, I think, justly appraised through- 
out the survey which is made of it, its aims, and the style and 
qualities of its literary composition. There is no “condemna- 
tion,” nor even a censure of the book or its author. 

In reference to the abolition of slavery, which is the re- 
sult of the action of the Popes and Councils in the countries 
of Europe, the normal and legitimate means of adjusting 
social problems in human life—the reviewer remarks that 
the author passes over these normal and ordinary means, 
resting “in good faith upon Protestant sentimentality,” and 
“believing that she can break the chains of five million slaves 
by the influence of Bible reading. We praise the tender 
sentiments, but we know not how to approve the efficacy of 
Bible reading. So far as the main result is concerned— 
abolishing slavery—we feel sure that you could not free one 
slave, if there were no sanction in the State.” The review is 
made of the fifth edition, (of the translation, I presume), 
printed at Milan by John Casati. It is reviewed as a reading 
book or manual, and is noted leggibile. 
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Apparently no record of the condemnation of the book has 
been found up to the present time. Until su¢h record is shown 
to exist, the critique in the Civilté Cattolica seems to express 
a right attitude toward the book in the Papal States. It points 
out good qualities and some defects in the means to attain 
the end—the abolition of slavery. A fair survey that points 
out defects and weak spots in the structure of a work is not 
a condemnation. 


VILLANOVA, Pa. (Rev.) Francis E. Tourscenr, O.S.A. 


SUGGESTION FOR GEMMA’S LEAGUE OF PRAYER 
EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


There is no set form of prayer used in this League, but a 
suggestion for a prayer that may be said prayerfully rather 
than by ejaculation alone, is offered below, to be used to suit 
the person or community. This suggestion is based on a sug- 
gestion from a missionary from Alaska visiting Dublin at the 
Christian Schools I was attending at the time, about 1898. 

The Hail Mary is said in full and then the following is 
added:—ANpD FOR THE Poor PAGAN CHILDREN; AND FOR 
THE SOULS IN PURGATORY. 

This makes the end of the Hail Mary, read :— 

“Pray for us,—and for the poor pagan children and for the 
souls in Purgatory.” 

If it seemed more desirable and broader, the word “pagan” 
could be made “pagans” and the word “children” eliminated. 


3ALTIMORE, Mp. A. P. Connor. 


Epitor’s Note: As a distinct prayer or ejaculation, the 
suggestion is acceptable. The Church does not permit any 
change in the wording of the Hail Mary itself. 


RESPONSE TO BRAILLE CLUB LETTER 
Ep1tor oF THE SIGN: 


We wish to express our appreciation of all that you have 
done to help us in our work. Without your generous assist- 
ance, Father, we would never have been able to progress as 
rapidly as we have. 

Since the publication of that article on Braille Writing for 
the Blind, we have received many letters from Catholics 
seeking information about Braille, with the view in mind of 
organizing clubs similar to our own. If this work continues, 
the future in regard to the spread of Catholic literature 
among the Blind, looks very promising. 


AnsoniA, Conn. THE ASSUMPTION BRAILLE ASSOCIATES. 


A MOTHER’S REACTION TO RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION AND 


GODLESS TEACHING IN MEXICO 
Ep1tTor oF THE SIGN: 


After reading the article by Frederick Williams in the May 
issue of Tue S1Gn, I just had to express my thoughts in this 
letter. Will our government ever act, with regard to recall- 
ing the present Ambassador Josephus Daniels from his post 
in Mexico? As an American citizen I am frankly worried 
that what is happening in Mexico to-day will happen here in 
America to-morrow. 

I picture my children going to school and being taught 
that there is no God. Can you not see, mothers, that if it is 
possible for this tragedy to happen in Catholic Mexico it 
can readily happen in our own country. Why will not our 
President whom I honor and respect recall this man who by 
his actions sanctions what is going on south of the Rio 
Grande? ’ 

There is a great to-do in the secular press with regard to 
conditions in Germany and Russia. Why not expose those 
in Mexico also and when we are able, do something about 
conditions there? 

I ask you, the mothers who read this article, to put your- 
self in the place of the mothers of Mexico, and realize the 
heartbreak they must be enduring. You indifferent Catholics, 





, think what it would mean not to be able to attend the Holy 


Sacrifice of the Mass, not to be able when you felt the need, 
to go to confession and receive the sacraments, not to have 
the consolation of a Priest for your dying, nor to baptize 
your babies! 

Think of that baby boy you are making such wonderful 
plans for or that baby girl who is your pride, and picture 
him or her going to such a school as those the children of 
Mexico are forced to attend. What will it profit us to attend 
study group meetings, to learn to be better parents—if we 
tolerate such things as are going on south of us? If it can 
happen in Mexico, I repeat it can happen here. It is a foot- 
hold for Communism on our continent. Are you going to 
stand silently by and do nothing about it? If, with our Legion 
of Decency we can make the Motion Picture Industry clean 
house, can we not do something for our persecuted brethren 
of Mexico? 

I have six little children of my own so I well realize the 
heartbreak the Mothers of Mexico are enduring. Let us all 
together in the name of the Mother of all mankind, by letters 
to the press, to our senators and representative in Washing- 
ton and last but not least by our prayers do all that we can, 
to try to help. 


STRATFORD, CoNN. ALBINA L, SAWYER. 


BROADCASTS THE ARTICLE ON USURY 
EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 


I am enclosing my check for $1.00, and ask that you mail 
to me at the above address six (6) copies of your March, 
1935, number. We want to distribute these among some of 
our business friends to enable them to read Mr. Skinner’s 
splendid article on Usury. This article is the finest thing that 
I have ever read on the subject and stands out like a beacon 
light in a fog. I wish that it could be printed in every im- 
portant newspaper in the country. 


New York, N. Y. Rocer W. MULLIN. 


Epitor’s Note: Those who wish to follow Mr. Mullin’s 
practice of sending copies of any noteworthy article to 
friends, may secure back copies by writing to THE Sicn, 
Union City, N. J. 


NARDINS 
EpI1Tor OF THE SIGN: 


I noticed in the first question in The Sign-Post in the 
June issue that some one asked for information regarding 
the religious congregation known as “Nardins.” 

They are located at Buffalo, N. Y., and have an academy 
there. When I visited there twenty years ago I recall that 
they were a band of Catholic women teachers. who were 
driven out of France on account of the religious persecution. 
They settled at Buffalo. I don’t believe that they wear a 
religious habit, or live under any religious rule. 

St, Louis, Mo. Mrs. J. M. 


EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 

The “Miss Nardins,” a religious community, have an 
academy at 135 Cleveland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y., and I be- 
lieve they still teach in the school of old St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral there. They have a fine reputation as excellent 
teachers. The order originated in France, and any informa- 
tion concerning it could, I am sure, be obtained by writing 
to the academy in Buffalo. 


Jacxson Heicuts, N. Y. E. K. 


Epitor oF THE SIGN: 


For information regarding “The Nardins,” mentioned in 
the June issue, page 666, see Sponsa Regis, September and 
October 1933, volume V, pages 18 and 45; and The Ave 
Maria, August 29, 1926. 


Tecuny, Itt. (Rev.) J. Buscu, S. V. D. 
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SAMUEL: FATHER 


AND 


JUDGE 


The Last of a Series of Passion Prototypes 


By Herbert McDevitt, C.P. 


D cenacventitic of the present 
day is an almost universal interest in 
the government of the country. Less 
than half a century ago, people gave 
their attention to local events, daily 
work, or popular amusements, and left 
it to ambitious politicians to seek and 
secure the emoluments of public office. 
Unless it were an election time, or there 
was talk of war, comparatively few 
seemed to be concerned about national 
affairs. Today it is different. Since 
the World War went into every part of 
the country to draft men for the army 
and navy and to sell bonds to defray 
the expenses; since women now have 
the right to vote and can accept any po- 
sition in the state; since education has 
become widespread through free lectures 
and moving pictures, night schools and 
special courses; with news service con- 
stantly up to the moment and broadcast 
by radio and press, conversatson every- 
where frequently refers to what is being 
said and done by those who are ruling 
the country. 

Engrossed as people are in questions 
of the day, they are not unmindful of 
Divine Providence deciding the destiny 
of individuals and nations. Seldom re- 
membered, however, is the kingdom of 
Christ, that invisible government, which 
never changes and shall never end. The 
Church speaks of it in her liturgy when 
she says: “The Lord reigneth from the 
Tree.” Christ crucified, indeed, governs 
many of the children of men, who look 
to His cross for inspiration and strength 
until the day He will take them into 
paradise. The Church again declares 
that this standard of the king will ap- 
pear in the heavens, when He shall 
come to judge the living and the dead. 

This view of Our Lord’s Passion was 
admirably set forth in the days of 
Samuel, whom God raised up to gather 
together and to govern His wandering 
people and to impress upon mankind 
the certainty of an everlasting judg- 
ment. 

As long as the Israelites observed the 
law and the ceremonies, they received 
innumerable blessings and subdued their 
enemies. A time came, however, when 


the commandments were ignored by 


many, who gave themselves over to 
idolatry, avarice, intemperance and lust. 
The spirit of the age even penetrated 
the sanctuary and abuses so multiplied 
that many were turned away from the 
worship of God. Heli, the High Priest, 
had two sons. Their wicked lives 
scandalized those who approached the 
tabernacle to offer sacrifice and to pray. 
God sent word to the High Priest to 
correct his sons, or they would be slain 
on the same day and his own office 
would be given to another family of the 
priesthood. Heli admonished his sons, 
but they continued their misconduct. 

Among the faithful Israelites was 
Elcana, of the land of Ephraim. His 
wife, Anna, was equally virtuous, but 
day by day felt the shame and reproach 
of having no children. With tears and 
prayers she begged Almighty God to 
grant her request. If He blessed her 
with a son, she would dedicate him to 
serve in the sanctuary all the days of 
his life. When the High Priest saw 
her, he said: “Go in peace. The God of 
Israel grants thy petition.” When 
Anna, therefore, gave birth to a son, she 
called him Samuel, meaning. “Asked of 
God.” 

Elcana and his wife kept their 
promise and brought: the child to the 
High Priest that he might serve the 
Lord all the days of his life. Anna 
then lifted up her voice in praise and 
thanksgiving and said: “The Lord shall 
judge the ends of the earth, and shall 
give empire to His king, and shall exalt 
the glory and power of His Christ.” 
She made a tunic and an ephod for her 
son to wear in the sanctuary like the 
priests. At night, before the lamps 
were extinguished, Samuel retired into 
the Holy of Holies and slept by the Ark 
of the Covenant. And the child grew 
and advanced in wisdom and pleased 
both God and men. 
per night Samuel heard his name 

called and thinking it was the High 
Priest, arose and went to him. But 
Heli said that he had not called him 
and to go back and sleep. When this 
happened the third time, Heli told him 
he should say: “Speak, Lord, for Thy 
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servant heareth.” The child did as he 
was told, and God made known to him 
all that was about to happen in Israel. 
Being earnestly questioned the next 
morning, Samuel repeated to the High 
Priest every word that he had heard. 
“It is the Lord,” said Heli; and the re- 
port quickly spread that Samuel was a 
prophet. 


BOUT this time, the Philistines in- 
vaded the territory of Israel. The 
army sent against them was defeated and 
put to flight. The princes sent for the Ark 
of the Covenant, that with it they might 
be victorious. The two sons of Heli 
with other p:iests and levites carried the 
ark from the sanctuary to the camp. A 
great shout arose when it came in sight. 
But the Philistines vanquished them a 
second time and slew great numbers of 
them, even the two sons of Heli, and 
took the ark away to their own country. 
A messenger brought the news to the 
High Priest that both his sons were 
killed, and the Ark of the Covenant 
had been carried off to the land of the 
Philistines. The old priest heard these 
things, fell back, broke his neck and 
died. Great was the mourning and 
desolation of the people. The glory of 
Israel had departed. 

These incidents bring us to the life 
and death of Christ. As Samuel was 
asked of God by his mother with many 
tears and prayers, so the saints of Israel 
longed for the Messias, who was to 
redeem them and be their king. When 
Anna brought her son to the tabernacle 
to serve the Lord, she prophesied the 
reign of Christ and His judgment of 
the world. When Mary presented 
Jesus in the temple, the aged Simeon 
said to her: “This Child is set for a 
sign, and for the rise and fall of many 
in Israel.” From his earliest years 
Samuel pleased God and men, and 
Christ also astonished the doctors by 
His wisdom, and advanced in age and 
grace with God and men. None felt 
more keenly than Samuel the loss of 
the Ark of the Covenant and the death 
of the High Priest. In a similar way, 
Jesus-wept at the sight of Jerusalem; 
and in his dying agony on the cross 
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cried out: “My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me!” The death of the 
High Priest and the loss of the ark 
foreshadowed the moment of Christ’s 
death, when the priests of Israel and 
their glorious temple passed away. 

During the seven months the Ark of 
the Covenant remained with the Philis- 
tines, God afflicted the inhabitants 
wherever they brought it, so they sent 
it back to Israel. ue 

When Samuel grew old, he appointed 
his sons to be judges. Unlike their 
father, “they turned aside after lucre, 
took bribes, and perverted judgment.” 
The people then said to Samuel: “Give 
us a king to judge us, as other nations 
have.” These words deeply grieved 
him and he had recourse to prayer. 
God said to him: “Hearken to them, 
and do as they say. For they have not 
rejected you, but Me, that I should not 
reign over them.” Samuel repeated to 
the people what the Lord God had said 
to him. He told them also what a king 
would require of them and their families 
and their flocks and their fields. But 
they were obdurate and demanded a 
king. 

After Saul was anointed and pro- 
claimed the king of Israel, Samuel said 
to the people: “Behold, I have listened 
to you and placed a king over you. I 
am now old, having conversed with you 
from my youth. Speak of me before 
the Lord and His anointed. If I have 
taken cattle or bribe, if I have wronged 
or oppressed any man, I will restore it 
this day.” The people answered that 
he had not done these things. Samuel 
then continued: “Behold, the Lord hath 
given you a king. Serve the Lord with 
your whole heart and He will not for- 
sake you. Far be it from me that -I 
should cease to pray for you, and I 
will teach you the good and right way.” 

King Saul reigned peaceably for two 
years, and then the war was renewed 
with the Philistines. A mighty army 
rose against ‘the Israelites, and the 
soldiers of Saul deserted him. Without 
waiting for Samuel, the king took the 
peace offerings and sacrificed to God. 
When he had finished the holocaust, 
Samuel stood before him and said: 
“Thou hast done foolishly. Because 
thou hast not observed that which the 
Lord commanded, thy kingdom shall not 
continue. The Lord hath sought a 
man according to His own heart to be 
prince over His people.” The presence 
of Samuel, however, encouraged the 
soldiers and they were successful in 
their encounters with the enemy. Samuel 
told the king to destroy utterly the king- 
dom of Amalec. Saul killed all the 
people of Amalec, but spared their king ; 
he slew most of their cattle, but carried 
away the best of them. This disobedience 
displeased Samuel, who reproached Saul 
and put to death the king of Amalec. 
After this event, Samuel returned to his 


“THOU SHALT SAY; SPEAK LORD, FOR THY SERVANT HEARETH.” 


home in Ramatha, and did not see King 
Saul again in this life. 


OD sent Samuel into Bethlehem, 
and pointed out David, whom he 
anointed king. After this event, Saul 
became very sick and it was recom- 
mended to get a musician, who might 
quiet him. For this purpose David 
was brought into the king’s household, 
as he was a harpist and a singer. He 
was also young and handsome and was 
loved by the king’s sons and servants. 
When he slew the Philistine, Goliath, 
the people everywhere proclaimed his 
praise. Saul became very jealous and 
angry and attempted to murder David, 
but the youth escaped and fled to 
Samuel for protection. Learning that 
the king still pursued him, David fled 
to the mountains and hid in the caves. 
After these occurrences, Samuel died 
and was mourned throughout Israel. 
Sacred history records these facts in 
the life of Samuel as he prefiguréd the 
sufferings endured by the Redéemer. 
Chosen by God to comfort the people 
and to pray for them, Samuel ‘brought 
them together:and by his counsels* and 
judgments :gave them confidence ‘and 
peace. Christ also was the Prince of 
Peace; at His birth the whole world 
had ceased to war. He made known to 
men the love of God, His heavenly 
Father ; and no one treated his children 
with: a gentleness and a _ generosity 
greater than the love and compassion 
of Jesus for men. As Samuel called 
all Israel together in Masphath to hear 
his judgment, and their pronounced 
judgment, in the same way Christ will 
come in power and majesty and all 


nations shall be gathered together be- 
fore Him. (Matt. xxv. 32.) 

Samuel was disappointed in the men 
of his day and deeply hurt by their in- 
gratitude and rejection of him as their 
tuler. Such sorrow and suffering there 
was also in the Passion of Our Lord. 
Forgetful of His teaching, His example 
and His works, priests and people 
brought Christ before Pilate, the Roman 
governor, and accused Him of many 
things. When they charged Him with 
making Himself a king, Jesus ac- 
knowledged it. He replied to the gov- 
ernor: “My kingdom is not of this 
world; but for this I was born and for 
this I came into the world that I should 
give testimony to the truth. Every one 
that is of the truth heareth My voice.” 
(John xviii. 37.) As Samuel was put 
aside to make way for Saul, so the crowd 
asked for the criminal Barabbas and 
rejected their Messias. When Jesus 
came forth wearing the crown of thorns, 
the faded purple cloth, and holding the 
reed in His hands, the people cried out: 
“Away with Him! Crucify Him!” 
Pilate asked: “Shall I crucify your 
king?” They answered: “We have no 
king but Cesar.” (St. John xix. 15.) 

Above the head of Christ crucified, 
there was @ sign written in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, which read: “Jesus 
of Nazareth, King of the Jews.” The 
priests and chief men of the people tried 
to have the Roman governor change it, 
but he refused, saying: “What I have 
written, I have written.” Thus it will 
be when God shall rise to judge. 
Whether it be “Come, ye blessed,” or 
“Depart, ye cursed,” His divine sentence 
will endure forever. 
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A sour seven years ago I wrote 
my first article for THe Sicn. I then 
told of our departure for China, and of 
the “tug at the heart-strings” on part- 
ing with those near and dear to us. I 
also made a wish: “God grant that some 
day we may all meet once more.” 

And now this wish has been partly 
fulfilled. Father Francis Flaherty and 
I have once again met some of our 
friends. But the friends of Father 
Walter Coveyou (one of the trio who 
sailed for China in 1928) will be sadly 
disappointed. For Father Walter’s re- 
mains rest in the land for which he gave 
his life, rest among the Chinese for 
whom he died, until the day when he 
shall join the glorious ranks of those 
who have come to China to sow the 
seed of faith and who fructified it with 
their blood. 

Those of you who have in spirit fol- 
lowed us through the years, those of you 
who have an idea of all that those years 
have brought us, will no doubt think 
that we are glad to get away for a while 
from all the misery and sorrow, the suf- 
ferings and hardships that spell China. 
And you are right. We are glad, very 
glad to be back in America once more. 


We need a rest, the change will do us . 


good, and _a little vacation will bring 
strength to carry on the grand work for 
souls in China when we return. 

When I return! Yes, for I have left 


- my heart in China for my people until 


I can get back to them. There are a 


thousand ties that bind me to China now. 








A Missionary Returns 


By Nicholas Schneiders 


China has been “home” to me these past 
half dozen years and more. And “be it 
ever so humble,” be it but the smallest 
shack somewhere in the heart of Hunan, 
there is no place like it, no place in 
the whole wide world where I would 
rather be. 

It was by no means all pleasure and 
no pain to leave the land of my adoption. 
As long as life lasts I shall never forget 
the day when I got on a little boat to 





FATHER NICHOLAS SCHNEIDERS, C.P. WHO 

IS IN THE UNITED STATES ON A SHORT 

FURLOUGH AFTER SEVEN YEARS IN THE 
PASSIONIST MISSION FIELD. 
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leave my mission for the States. I 
called my people around me and gave 
them a few last words of admonition 
ever to remain true Christians. I told 
them how I carried them with me in my 
heart, and felt that I had won a place 
in theirs. We were standing on the 
river bank, and even though the ground 
was all mud, the little flock knelt around 
its pastor and begged for a last blessing. 

There was old Monica, the lady 
catechist who had been such a help to 
mie and yet, through her tears, asked 
me not to remember her shortcomings. 
There was the young widow who, 
through bad example, had caused me 
so much trouble. Now she too knelt 
down and, forgetful of the all-important 


_ “face,” publicly begged for forgiveness. 


And then there was Johnny. How 
many an hour in the still of the night 
have I watched by his bedside thinking 
that that night would be his last on 
earth. Much work and more prayer 
brought him back to health. Again, 
there were the young lads who had been 
recently baptized. How I prayed in my 
heart that they would remain loyal sons 
of the Church who took them to her 
bosom. And again, there were the 
catechumens whom I hoped to baptize. 
God grant them all the gift of faith. 
Then there was the boy whose mother 
could no longer take care of him—she 
was too poor—and whom I had adopted. 
There were the youngsters whom I had 
seen develop in whom I placed much 
hope for the future. There was the 
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little girl whose greatest ambition is to 
become a Sister, and the other one 
whose one desire is to work for the 
missions and their cause the rest of her 
life. There was the old grandmother 
whose greatest happiness was to do 
something for the priest, who radiated 
sunshine for days when she received a 
word of oft merited praise. There were 
they all, old people and young, Catholic 
and pagan. They were my people and 
| loved them as my own. And oh! how 
it pained to leave them, and how I al- 
most wish that leaving them were not 
necessary. 

Do you see now why I say I have left 
my heart in China? If not, there is 
another reason. There is the Divine at- 
traction. Surely a missionary’s voca- 
tion is a call from God. It is the call 
to join Christ’s Foreign Legion. The 
battle for souls must go on, on to vic- 


tory. And how great a privilege it is 
to be a soldier of Christ, to be “in the 
trenches” for Him and with Him, to 
fight for the Cause of Christ in China. 
Why do missionaries practically always 
long to go back to their work? For the 
same reason that the professional soldier 
wants to live in the army and the ancient 
mariner always longs for the sea. 

So do not blame me if I seem in a 
hurry when I meet you. Please don’t 
think ill of me, nor consider me rude 
when I leave you after we have hardly 
met. I must go back to my people. 
Somewhere in China there maybe some- 
one who needs me. I must go back to 
soothe my people’s heartaches and my 
own. I must go back to help them in 
their problems. I must go back to the 
ranks. I must answer the call of my 
Commander ! 

And you who have been so good to us 


these past seven years, you who have 
enabled us to carry on for Christ, we 
thank you from our hearts. You have 
been very generous with prayers and 
alms. You have given us much help 
and great courage, and it is a grand 
privilege to be able to put your names in 
the Litany of our friends. And may 
we plead that you be ever true and 
faithful. Increase and multiply your 
prayers for the soldiers of ‘Christ’s 
Legion, that they may not lose ground, 
Continue to make your sacrifices for 
the noble cause of saving souls in China, 
Now, more than ever before, we need 
your help. The depression has handi- 
capped our work, God’s work. This 
must not be tolerated. We must go 
on—for Christ in China; you by sup- 
plying the spiritual ammunition, I by 
fighting the battle. Friends of the mis- 
sions, GOD WILLS IT. 





Earlier Chinese Poetry 


For centuries and millenniums, the 
Chinese have had their poets. Long be- 
fore Caedmon had sung his first song, 
ages before Chaucer had written his first 
line, Chinese scholars were familiar with 
every type of poem, with the exception of 
the epic and pastoral, now recognized in 
the West. More, they were masters of a 
branch of poetry which perhaps never 
will become popular in the West, that 
branch which embraced the rhymed 
proclamations of magistrates. 

But, unfortunately for us, much 
Chinese poetry is incapable of transla- 
tion. It loses its essence in the transfer 
into another tongue, and often becomes 
tame prose. One peculiar characteristic 





By the Sisters of Charity 


is its tones, an element not found in 
foreign languages, but of which the 
Chinese poet must be as cognizant as he 
is of the identity of sound required for 
rhyme. Chinese lends itself readily to 
the poetic art—harsh consonantal sounds 
are lacking, and the combination of con- 
sonants and vowels is usually musical. 
The cadence and modulation are found 
in the tones already mentioned, and every 
word takes the place occupied by a met- 
rical foot in our Western poetry. 

In the hands of an accomplished 
writer, the Chinese language has a con- 
densed picturesqueness and vigor such as 
can be rendered into no foreign speech 
less ideographic in its mode of writing. 


QUIETLY FILING OUT OF THE MISSION SCHOOL AT SHENCHOW, THESE BOYS MAY GIVE 
THE MISTAKEN IMPRESSION THAT THEY ARE NOT HAPPY AT LEAVING THEIR DESKS. 


IN A FEW MINUTES MOST OF THEM WILL BE RUNNING OFF TO PLAY 





Each character carries a wealth of 
imagery to the sense. Hence, it happens 
that when odes, renowned for centuries 
among the Chinese, are transposed, for 
instance, into English, their charm 
vanishes and there remains a set of 
simple statements, prosy at their very 
best. It is only occasionally that the 
brightness and sparkle of a ballad or song 
are retained in a happy translation. 

One of the classical works of the 
Chinese, called SHIH CHING, that is, 
POEM CLASSIC or BOOK OF 
ODES, and dating back to 500 B.C., isa 
collection of ancient songs, some of great 
antiquity, and many by unknown authors. 
Here is one, translated by Dr. Martin, in 
his Chinese Legends and Other Poems: 


A speck upon your ivory fan 
You soon may wipe away ; 

But stains upon the heart or tongue 
Remain, alas! for aye. 


And here is another, translated by Mr. 
Jennings: 


BRIDAL SONG 


Ho, graceful little peach tree 
Brightly thy blossoms bloom ! 

Go, maiden, to thy husband; 
Adorn his hall, his room. 


Ho, graceful little peach tree 
Thy fruit abundant fall! 

Go, maiden, to thy husband; 
Adorn his room, his hall. 


Ho, graceful little peach tree 
With foliage far and wide! 

Go, maiden, to thy husband; 

His household well to guide. 
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And here is a husbandman’s song, 
translated by Professor Giles, in his 
Chinese Poetry in English Verse: 


Work, work—from the rising sun 

Till sunset comes and the day is done: 
I plough the sod 
And harrow the clod, 

And meat and drink both come to me. 

So what care I for the powers that be? 


Chinese literature has its own Edgar 
Allan Poe. He is Chia Yi, an eminent 
statesman who lived in the second cen- 
tfiry before Christ. His RAVEN is 
called Fu Niao, or BIRD OF FATE, 
and follows: 


’Twas in the month of chill November, 
As I can very well remember, 

In dismal, gloomy, crumbling halls, 
Betwixt moss-covered, reeking walls, 
An exiled poet lay— 


On his bed of straw reclining, 
Half despairing, half repining ; 
When athwart the window sill, 
Flew in a bird of omen ill, 
And seemed inclined to stay. 


To my book of occult learning, 

Suddenly I thought of turning, 

All the mystery to know, 

Of that shameless owl or crow, 
That would not go away. 


“Wherever such a bird shall enter, 
’Tis some power above has sent her, 
(So said the mystic book) to show 
The human dweller forth must go”— 
But where it did not say. 


Then anxiously the bird addressing, 
And my ignorance confessing, 
“Gentle bird, in mercy deign 

The will of fate to me explain, 
Where is my future way ?” 


It raised its head as if ’twere seeking 
To answer me by simply speaking, 
Then folded up its sable wing, 

Nor did it utter anything, 

But breathed a “Well-a-day !” 


More eloquent than any diction, 

That simple sigh produced conviction, 
Furnishing to me the key 

Of the awful mystery 

That on my spirit lay. 


“Fortune’s wheel is ever turning, 
To human eye there’s no discerning 
Weal or woe in any state; 

Wisdom is to bide your fate.” 

This is what it seemed to say, 

By that simple, “Well-a-day !” 


The next is an ode addressed by “Su 
Wu to his wife, upon setting out on an 
embassy to the Court of the Grand Khan 
of Tartary,” and was written in the year 
100 B.C. The English version is from 
Dr. Martin: 


- Twin trees whose boughs together twine, 


Two birds that guard one nest, 
We'll soon be far asunder torn, 
As sunrise from the West. 


Hearts knit in childhood’s innocence, 
Long bound in Hymen’s ties ; 

One goes to distant battle-fields, 
One sits at home and sighs. 


Like carrier bird, though seas divide, 
I'll seek my lonely mate ; 

But if afar I find a grave, 
You'll mourn my hapless fate. 


To us the future’s all unknown, 
In memory seek relief; 

Come, touch the chords you know so well, 
And let them soothe our grief. 


But poetry flourished chiefly during 
the T’ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-907), 
especially during the ninth and tenth 
centuries, which has been called the 
Augustan age in China of poetry and 
letters. “The collected poems of the 
T’ang dynasty have been published by 
imperial authority in nine hundred 
volumes.” The most celebrated poet of 
this time was Li T’ai-Po (A.D. 705-62), 
an anacreontic poet whose adventures 
are as famous as his sonnets. He at- 
tained high government distinction, but 
was drowned, falling overboard when 
under the influence of his favorite 
wines. The first of the few specimens 
of his work here given was written at 
the age of ten: 


TO A FIREFLY 


Rain cannot quench thy lantern’s light, 

Wind makes it shine more brightly 
bright ; 

Oh, why not fly to heaven afar, 

And twinkle near the moon—a star! 


A VISIT TO THE CLEAR COLD 
FOUNTAIN 
Alas, that day should lose itself in night! 
I love this fount so clear, so passing cool ; 
The western glow pursues its water’s 
flow : 





The wavelets - symbolize my silent 
thoughts, 

And murmur forth a wordless hymn of 
praise. 


I watch the moon among the clouds so 
grand, 

The waving pines, athwart the sky so 
tall 

Anon do blend their rustling with my 
song. 

THE POET 

You ask what my soul does away in the 
sky, 

I inwardly smile, but I cannot reply; 

Like the peach-blossom carried away by 
the stream, 

I soar to a world of which you cannot 
dream. 


Tu Fu (A.D. 712-70) was another 
poet of the T’ang Dynasty. Though 
the Chinese now rank him second only 
to Li T’ai-Po, he died of hunger in a 
temple in which he had been compelled 
to take refuge. These two poems are 
from his writings: 


IN EXILE 


White gleams the gulls across the 
darkling tide, 


On the green hills the red flowers 
seem to burn; 
Alas! I see another spring has died. . . . 
When will it come—the day of my 
return? 


THE DESERTED WIFE 


Once fair beyond the fairest dame on 
earth, 

Within the mountain dell I live perdue; 

And seion of a virtuous house I am, 

Though shrubs and trees are now my 
sole support. 

Our troubles came within the walls 
amain: 

Not long ago my brothers met their end. 

Their rank was high. Alas! it mattered 
not ; : 

For e’en their stiff, cold clay was lost 
to us. 

I care not for the present age, no 
charms 

It hath for me. 
wick: 

A passing breath blows all our joys 
away. 

A new fair wife, as fair as clearest jade, 

Is now my husband’s love in place of me. 

The libertine hath turned away from 
me. 

Th’ acacia knows the hour to close its 
leaves, 

The turtle-dove without its mate doth 
pine: 

He only sees the new wife’s witching 
smile, 

He heeds not how his former love doth 
weep. 

Upon the mountain top the rill is clear ; 

But at its foot the stream is muddy, 
thick. 

My maids go out to sell my lustrous 
pearls ; 

And —_ a wisp they mend the patched 
roof. 

I pluck the wayside flowers, but wear 
them not; 

= then I gather cones from off the 

rs. 

My broidered sleeve is thin for gusty 
winds, 

As morn and eve I lean my pensive form 

Against the tall bamboos with drooping 
sprays. 


Life flickers like a 


Another great poet of this period is 
Han Yu (A.D. 768-824), the foremost 
statesman, philosopher, and poet of his 
day. The poems here selected echo the 
teachings of Buddhism: 


HUMANITY 


Oh, spare the busy morning fly! 
Spare the mosquitoes of the night! 
And if their wicked trade they ply 
Let a partition stop their flight. 
Their span is brief from birth to death; 
Like you they bite their little day; 
And then with autumn’s earliest breath, 
Like you, too, they are swept away. 


THE WOUNDED FALCON 


Within a ditch beyond my wall 

I saw a falcon headlong fall. 

Bedaubed with mud and racked with 
pain, 

It beat its wings to rise, in vain; 

While little boys threw tiles and stones 
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Eager to break the wretch’s bones. 
O, bird, methinks thy life of late 
Hath amply justified this fate! 
Thy sole delight to kill and steal, 
And then exultingly to wheel, 
Now sailing in the clear blue sky, 
Now on the wild gale sweeping by, 
Scorning thy kind of less degree 
As all unfit to mate with thee. 
But mark how fortune’s wheel goes 
’round ; 
A pellet lays thee on the ground, 
Sore stricken at some vital part— 
And where is then thy pride of heart? 
What’s this to me ?—I could not bear 
To see the fallen one lying there. 
I begged its life, and from the brook 
Water to wash its wounds I took. 
Fed it with bits of fish by day, 
At night from foxes kept away. 
My care I knew would naught avail 
For gratitude, that empty tale. 
And so this bird would crouch and hide 
Till want its stimulus applied; 
And I, with no reward to hope, 
Allowed its callousness full scope. 
Last eve the bird showed signs of 
rage, 
With health renewed, and beat its cage. 
Today it forced a passage through, 
And took its leave, without adieu. 
Good luck hath saved thee, not desert ; 
Beware, O bird, of further hurt; 
Beware the archer’s deadly tools !— 
’Tis hard to escape the shaft of fools— 
Nor e’er forget the chastening ditch 
That found thee poor, and left thee rich. 


HE Sung Dynasty (A.D. 960-1280) 

has often been described as the Eliza- 
bethan age of Chinese letters. The most 
famous poet of this period was Su 
Tung-P’o, who lived between the years 
1036 and 1101. He is known to Chinese 
scholars as a man of remarkable talents, 
being statesman, poet and essayist. His 
poems alone are contained in one hun 
dred and fifteen volumes. But, towards 
the end of his life, he was banished to 
the south of the empire, a punishment 
brought on himself because of his satire. 
Of him it has been written that “under 
his hands, the language of which China 
is so proud may be said to have reached 
perfection of finish, of art concealed. In 
subtlety of reasoning, in the lucid ex- 
pressions of abstractions, such as in 
English too often elude the faculty of 
the tongue, Su Tung-P’o is an un- 
rivaled master.” Here is one of his 
eulogies, which was not only printed, 
but engraved on stone: 


IN MEMORIAM: HAN WENG 
KUNG* 


High mounted on the dragon’s back he 
rode 

Aloft to where the dazzling cloudlands 
lie; 

The glory of the sky he grasped amain; 

The splendor of the stars, his sparkling 
robe. 





*Another name for Han Yu. 


The other two-were Tu Fu and Li 
T’ai-Po. 


The zephyrs’ breath him gently wafted 
on 
From earth’s domain up to the throne of 


On earth his practiced hand swept off 
the chaff, 

The husks which hid the grains of truth 
from sight. 

He roamed the wide world o’er from 
pole to pole, 

From East to West his rays so bright 
were shed, 

And nature’s darkness clothed upon with 
light. 

The third amidst the three of genius 
great, 

His rivals strove in vain to reach: his 
height, 

And panted, dazzled by his glory’s glare. 

Buddha was cursed by him; his priests 
denounced. 

His sovereign’s wrath was poured upon 
his head. 

He journeyed to the distant South afar: 

And passed upon his way the grave of 
Shun; 

And wept o’er the daughters of ancient 
Yao. 

The spirit of the deep before him went, 

And stilled the noisy waves’ tumultuous 
roar, 

As ’twere a lamb the monster fierce he 
drove. 

In heaven above the golden harps were 
still, 

And God was sad, and called him to his 
place 

Beside His throne. 
there, 

And now present to him my off’rings 


I now. salute him 


poor ; 

The red lichee, the yellow plantain fruit. 

Alas! Why lingered he not then on 
earth; 

But passed so soon away with floating 
locks 

Into the future world, the great un- 
known? 


Another poem by Su Tung-P’o: 


KUO LUN: A FORGOTTEN 
KNIGHT OF OLD 


A warrior bold, 
In Ho Sai old; 
Alas! but no one knows him now. 
Athwart the stream 
Where waters gleam, 
He sees the boats through billows plough. 


His piebald steed 
Has run to weed; 
Nor bears his master to the fray. 
His lance so long, 
In arm so strong, 
A beam, nor man, nor elf could stay. 


And the toll, 
This noble soul, 
Must count the livelong summer’s day. 
And fret himself, 
With hoarded pelf; 
And wear his wasted life away. 


From Western lands 
Our beaten bands 
Return; but he our land could save; 





He’d mount his steed, 
And take the lead 
Before ten thousand troopers brave. 
And foemen die, 
As arrows fly, 
And sheath themselves in quiv’ring flesh! 
Then from my car 
I’ll watch afar 
My hero’s valor rise afresh. 


VEN the poorest classes and the 

least educated of the people are 
very fond of poetry. Men go from house 
to house, reciting old ballads like the 
following : 


CHANG LIANG’S FLUTE 


’Twas night—the tired soldiers were 
peacefully sleeping, 
The low hum of voices was hushed in 
repose ; 
The sentries in silence a strict watch 
were keeping, 
*’Gainst surprise, or a sudden attack 
of their foes. 


When a mellow note on the night air 
came stealing, 
So soothingly over the senses it fell— 
So touchingly sweet—so soft and ap- 
pealing, 
Like the musical tones of an aerial 
bell. 


Now rising, now falling—now fuller 
and clearer— 
Now liquidly soft—now a low ailing 
cry— 
Now the cadences seem floating nearer 
and nearer— 
Now dying away in a whispering 
sigh. 


Then a burst of sweet music so plain- 
tively thrilling, 
Was caught up by the echoes who 
sang the refrains 
In their many-toned voices—the atmos- 
phere filling 
With a chorus of dulcet mysterious 
strains. 


The sleepers arouse and with beating 
hearts listen, 
In their dreams they had heard that 
weird music before; 
It touches each heart—with tears their 
eyes glisten, 
For it tells them of those they may 
never see more. 


In fancy those notes to their childhood’s 
days brought them 
To those far-away scenes they had 
not seen for years; 
To those who had loved them, reared 
them and taught them, 
And the eyes of those stern men be— 
came wet with tears. 


Bright visions of home through theif 
mem’ries come thronging 
Panorama-like passing in front of 
their view; 
They were home-sick, no power could 
withstand that longing, 
The longer they listened, the more 
home-sick they grew. 
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EMMA’S LEAGUE is an associa- 
r. tion of those who carry on a sys- 
tematic campaign of intercessory and 
united prayer. 


The Object: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed bless- 
ings for ourselves. In a very particular 
way to pray for the conversion of the 
millions of pagan souls in the Passionist 
Missions in Hunan, China, and to obtain 
spiritual comfort and strength for our 
devoted missionary priests and Sisters 
in their difficult mission field. 


The Methods: No set form of prayers 
is prescribed. The kind of prayers said 
and the number of them is left to the 
inclination and zeal of every individual 
member. In saying these prayers, how- 
ever, one should have the general inten- 
tion, at least, of offering them for thie 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom in China. 


Membership: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women and 
children not only may join Gemma’s 
League but are urged to do so. We are 
glad to announce that in our member- 
ship we have many priests, both secular 
and regular, as well as many members 
of various Religious Orders. “The Spir- 
itual Treasury,” printed every month 
on this page, shows the interest taken 
by our members in this campaign of 
united prayer and sacrifice. 


Obligations: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a strictly 
Spiritual society. While, of course, a 


great deal of money is needed for the 
support of our Passionist Missions in 
China, and while many members of the 
League are generous in their regular 





Gemma’s League of Prayer 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE MONTH 


OF JU 


Masses Said 
Masses Heard ....... 
Holy Communions ... 
Visits to B. Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services . 
Sacrifices, Sufferings . 
Stations of the Cross . 
Visits to the Crucifix . 


Beads of the Five Wounds .... 


Offerings of PP. Blood 
Visits to Our Lady ... 
Rosaries 


Beads of the Seven Dolors 


Ejaculatory Prayers . 


Hours of Study, Reading 


Hours of Labor 


Acts of Kindness, Charity 


Acts of Zeal 
Prayers, Devotions .. 
Hours of Silence 
Various Works 
Holy Hours 


NE 


money contributions: to the missions, 
nevertheless members of the League are 
never asked for financial aid. There are 
not even any dues required of members, 
though a small offering to pay the ex- 
pense of printing the monthly leaflet is 
expected. 


The Reward: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We feel 
that the members of Gemima’s League 
are satisfied with the knowledge that 
Almighty God knows their love for Him 
and knows also how to reward them for _ 
the practical display of their love! How- 
ever, our members cannot be unaware 
that their very zeal must bring God’s spe- 
cial blessings on themselves, their fami- 
lies and friends. Besides, they will surely 
merit the reward of.an apostle “for their 
spiritual and corporal works of mercy.” 


The Patson: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed Lord. 
Denied the privilege of entering the Re- 
ligious Life, she sanctified herself in the 
world, in the midst of ordinary household 
duties, and by her prayers and sufferings 
did much for the salvation of souls. 
Recently she has been beatified and we 
hope soon to call her Saint Gemma. 


Headquarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed to 
the Reverend Director, Gemma’s League, 
care of Tue Sicn, Union City, New 
Jersey. 
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“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 


(Eci. 7:39.) oH oh oh h oh 
















INDLY remember in 
your prayers and good 
works the following recently 
deceased relatives and friends 
of our subscribers: 











REV. CAMILLUS HOLLOBOUGH, C.P. 
REV. ALEXIS CUNNEEN, C.P. 
REV. ADAM SCHEIDEL 

REV. FR. McGURL 

REV. ALPHONSE MILLER, C.P.P.S. 
REV. B. J. MANNIX 

REV. W. J. McDONOUGH 

REV. T. B. CUNNINGHAM 

SR. M. ALOYSIA 

SR. M. LUCINA 

SR. M. WENCESLAUDS, 0.8.F. 

SR. M. IGNATIUS 

EMMA CASSABOHIB 

RICHARD 8. DONOVAN 
ANTHONY KIENBBRGER 

JOHN SAYLES 

ANNIE JACOBS 

CATHERINE CRAHAY 

JOSEPH A. MULHOLLAND, M.D. 
MARGARET L. BURCHILL 
GEORGE MALONE 

T. J. PHALEN 





MRS. C. 










‘ 















MARY LEONARD 
MARGARET MYERS 

J. L. SIMPSON, M.D. 
CHARLES CAROTEE McGILL 
ALICE M. SWEETMAN 
CHARLOTTE C. COTTER 
JAMES J. GORMAN 

ROSE ZUCCA 


REILLY 


JOSEPH E. WALKER, JR. 

DOROTHY BIXLER 

JAMES K. GRIMES 

EDWARD BROWNE 

CATHERINH CASAZZA 

MARGARET SCHNABEL 

PETER F. LYMAN 

MARY BAUER 

PATRICK HINCHEY . 
PATRICK CLAIR 

JACK McGUINNESS 

MRS. GEORGE SCHROFER 

ANNIE BARRY 

MARY RIDGE 

JAMES McTAGUE 

KATHERINE OVERBERG 

MICHAEL J. CARNEY 

THOMAS HOGARTY 

MRS. A. 
CATHEBINE B, MAY 


A. DORMAN 


BRIDGET M. McGRATH 
ABBIE MOORE 
ELIZABETH G. BALDWIN 
MARGARET GANNON 
MICHAEL J. QUILTY 
ANDREW J. McCAULEY 
MARGARET KLUNDER 
FRANCIS M, O'BRIEN 
EDWARD J. FITZGERALD 
HELEN R, JENSEN 
MICHAEL J. O’SULLIVAN 
ANNIE DWYER 

MARIE ANN STEVENS 
MRS. JOHN J. BARBER 
MARY BURG 

MARGARET O’CALLAHAN 
MISS A. NELLIGAN 
BELLE TUETENBERG 
GEORGE WALTER 
DANIEL LOONEY 
ELIZABETH MALONEY 
JOHN P. FAY 

ARTHUR J. FOURNIER 
MAURICH MURPHY 
NELLIE CUMMINGS 
MARY A. FLYNN 

MARY MITTY 

MRS. C. W. KRIEG 
FLORENCE BRADLEY 


MARGARET MARTIN 
MARGARET LARKIN 
FRANK MULLALLY 
JOHN A. KANE 

MRS. THOMAS RAFTIS 
MARGARET KEENAN 
JOHN MULLARKEY 
Ls. M. KILLEN 
KATHERINE A. FANNING 
FRANK J. HUGHES 
CATHERINE CASEY 
MRS. COLLEFY 
ROBERT DAILY 
OCTAVIA UHLENBROCK 
JOSEPH BIALCZAK 
PETER COLLINS 

MARY ANN MORAN 
ELIZABETH M. HAYDEN 
HENRY J. MITCHELL 
MARGARET McAVOY 
ANNA P. MITCHELL 
MRS. C. GILLOON 


AY their souls and the 

souls of all the faith- 

ful departed through the 

mercy of God rest in peace. 
Amen. 
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“ce 

P IETY is out of fashion!” 

Three of us had gathered at the 
back of the lecture hall of a convent, 
and while waiting for the fourth, Kath- 
leen O’Byrn—who was to join us for tea 
but had stopped to talk to one of the 
Sisters—we began to discuss the lecture 
we had just heard, a lecture that had 
evoked an almost incessant ripple of 
laughter. This seemed to two of us, if 
not irreverent, certainly verging on 
irreverence, in view of the fact that this 
last of the series on the Mass had 
concerned itself with the Consecration. 
Unfortunately, there was no denying the 
fact that the lecture had catered to a sense 
of humor. 

“But priests have to, if they are to 
appeal to the modern generation,” Mary 
Blakely, a revered member of our group, 
had said in extenuation. “I saw Father 

watching their faces closely 
to see if he was holding their interest.” 

“Oh, I’m not criticizing the motive, 
but I do deplore the method,” I main- 
tained. 

“Yes, I think it is a mistake to cater 
so much to the modern attitude toward 
religion—or perhaps I should say pre- 
dominant attitude, for of course there is 
more than one. But the sort of half 
amused, common-sense attitude so gen- 
erally assumed nowadays, especially in 
college circles, I must confess irritates 
me more than any;” Jean Moore (but 
lately from Scotland) emphatically ended. 

“T know how you feel,” I agreed. “The 
other day at a conference for one of the 
Church clubs, the last part was devoted 
to answering the questions previously 
placed in the question box. The first 
question drawn was: ‘Is there any’special 
efficacy in a novena?’ The priest’s an- 
swer was: ‘A nine-day prayer is a very 
good thing. A ten-day prayer is even 
better. That I think illustrates what 
you mean. There is a decided tendency 
nowadays to belittle the Church’s extra 
devotions and age-long customs; for fear, 
presumably, of being thought supersti- 
tious—or, worse still, pious!—if they 
practice or approve them.” 

It was then that I made the remark 
“Piety is out of fashion! 

“T do not say,” I amended in answer 
to an expostulation from Mary Blakely, 
“that there are no pious people—thank 
God there are many—I simply say they 
are unfashionable.” 

This was reluctantly conceded. Kath- 
leen, our youngest member, joined us at 
this point and suggested going through 
the grounds to the retreatants’ quarters, 





THE FEAR OF PIETY 


By Doris Connolly 


where tea awaited us, instead of follow- 
ing the crowd through the buildings. 

As we emerged, Sister Irene gave the 
final clang to the tea-bell, so we hurried 
across the court and entered the hall just 
as the Guest Mother began grace. We 
paused outside the dining-room door, but 
the little Irish lay Sister, Sister Felicitas, 
beckoned to us vigorously from the door- 
way of a small room opposite. We went 
over to find four places laid for us on 
a table by the window. 

“So long as you’re not making this 
retreat, I thought you’d like to be to- 
gether in here so you can talk,” was her 
greeting, as soon as the last clear tones 
of the Sister’s grace had died away. 

We expressed our appreciation of her 
thought, and sat down to the tempting 
meal that surrounded a bow! of crocuses. 
Mary Blakely dispensed the creamed 
chicken and riced potatoes; Kathleen, 
being Irish, was entrusted with the tea- 
pouring. After the passings up and 
down the table had subsided, our inter- 
rupted conversation was resumed. 

“We were discussing modern tenden- 
cies in the Church,” I said to Kathleen; 
“especially the rather general lack of 
piety. I expect, though, that things are 
different in Ireland, for I remember when 
you first came over you complained of not 
feeling at home in the churches here.” 


? ES,” Kathleen admitted. “I always 

thought that the Catholic Church 
was the same all over the world, but if I 
didn’t know for a fact that the Churth in 
America is just as much part of the 
Catholic Church as that in Ireland, I 
never should have guessed it.” 

“No, nor I,” Jean agreed. “For one 
thing, I never get used to the jack-in- 
the-box confessions. The penitent is 
hardly in before he or she is out again. 
And this system of forming queues to 
await your turn—for all the world like a 
movie box office—is simply distracting. 
Kneeling in a pew, in a quiet and more or 
less dim church, as one does on the other 
side, it is comparatively easy to keep 
recollected ; but when you have to stand 
in a blazing light, behind a queue of from 
twenty to thirty fidgety people jumping 
in and out of the confessional, by the 
time your own turn comes, not only are 
all your thoughts dissipated but I for one 
find myself in anything but a penitential 
frame of mind!” 

“Well, there’s no denying the fact 
that Confession is taken more seriously 
in Ireland, as the whole religious life is, 
for that matter,” Kathleen asserted. 
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“For one thing, spiritual direction is 
taken for granted. You usually go to the 
same confessor, so he knows you; and he 
gives you what’s coming to you, even 
though pew after pew of penitents are 
waiting on their knees to take their turns 
in the ‘box.’ So when I came to Amer- 
ica, one of the first things I did was to 
ask the few Catholics I knew if they 
could tell me of a good director ; but they 
had never heard of such a thing as 
regular direction; they seemed to think 
I was crazy to want to be ‘talked at,’ as 
they expressed it. 

“Then I hit on the plan of going early 
to Confession on Saturdays, and watch- 
ing the priests come into the church. If 
one looked specially recollected, or 
prayed longer before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment before entering his confessional, 
I would go to him. Then, after I had 
made my confession I would broach the 
subject. One priest promised to give me 
direction if I came to him early on Satur- 
day afternoons ; but by the next Saturday 
he had forgotten all about it, and when 
I reminded him said he didn’t think he 
could find time for it. 

“Another priest didn’t even know 
what I meant by direction. When I ex- 
plained, he said ‘Oh, you mean counsel. 
No, there’s no time for that sort of thing 
over here. The priests are too busy.’ 
After a time I stopped asking for it.” 

“T don’t know why priests are so extra 
busy over here,” Jean said, “for they 
don’t do the parish visiting they do 
abroad. But my cousin warned me that 
they dispose of confession in a very sum- 
mary fashion; even so, I wasn’t quite 
prepared for the look, half of fear, half 
of irritation, that invariably comes over 
the face of a priest when you ask him if 
he could give you direction; a look that 
says as plainly as if the words had been 
spoken, ‘Deliver me from pious women!’ 
But it is even more disconcerting, after 
you have summoned up courage for an- 
other attempt, to have the door of the 
grille silently but swiftly closed in your 
face—which is what happened to me last 
Saturday !” 


EAN was so absorbed in her experi- 

ences that she did not see Sister Felici- 
tas come into the room with a replenished 
plate of buttered toast, and as she stood 
in the doorway for a moment for a whis- 
pered conference with an invisible some- 
one outside, she must have heard Jean 
telling of her difficulties. Jean looked 
up with a start when Sister placed the 
plate on the table. 
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“Do you think she heard what I was 
saying ?”” Jean said, after Sister Felicitas 
had left the room: “I’m afraid she will 
be dreadfully shocked, for I don’t sup- 
pose she’s used to the ‘critical method’ as 
applied to the Church!” 

“She may have heard,” I said, “but 
I’m sure she won’t be shocked—she’s 
much too understanding. She knows 
how deeply we revere the priesthood; 
and the efforts we have made to get help 
in the confessional show how much we 
value what the priest, and only the priest, 
can give. 

“TI sometimes feel inclined to envy the 
nuns. It is taken for granted that they 
are aiming for personal holiness; that is 
their vocation, and they are given every 
facility for attaining it. They are ac- 
corded free right of way along the path 
of perfection ; but we—if we so much as 
set a foot upon it are looked on as tres- 
passers. We're like—Jacob wrestling 
for a blessing.” 
= E certainly have to do some 

wrestling,” murmured Jean. 
“T have often wished there was more 
stress on the spiritual and less on the 
functional side of the Church,” Mary 
Blakely remarked. 

“Ah, even Mary!” triumphed Jean. 

“And it does seem as if we might do 
with fewer card parties,” Mary went 
on; “though of course the Church can’t 
get on without money,” she conceded. 

“But if the parishioners were once 
really converted and properly trained, 
there wouldn’t be any lack of money for 
Church expenses,” I contended. “As it 
is, they can’t be converted and trained— 
for the latter would entail the telling of 
some home truths—for fear they will 
withdraw their support; and they don’t 
give as they should, because they are not 
converted, It’s just a vicious circle—and 
the churches have to resort to card 
parties and bazaars because people are 
too selfish to give without getting some- 
thing in return.” 

“Yes,” Doris is right, Jean affirmed; 
“the laity certainly need training—and 
educating. Ask the average Catholic why 
he is a Catholic, and the answer will 
almost invariably be ‘because I was born 
one.’ Ask him why non-Catholics should 
be brought into the Church—and he is 
stuck !” 

“But how are they going to get any 
instruction?” Kathleen queried. “There 
certainly isn’t time at Mass, with one 
Mass following another in such rapid 
succession.” 

“No,” I agreed, “there is no time at 
Mass. What we need is a system of 
graded study clubs in every parish—and 
systematic reading. A list of recom- 
mended books should be placed in every 
book rack. 

“But in addition to that—if the rector 
would persuade his parishioners to take 
—and read—some ably edited magazine 


whose circulation ensures a wide scope 
of subjects including Christian apolo- 
getics, devotional matter, and réally good 


fiction, he would kill two birds with one: 


stone: educate the souls under his care 
and increase his collections.” 

“How on earth would that increase his 
collections ?” Jean asked. 

“Because to arouse in anyone an in- 
telligent interest in the Church at large 
(which is precisely what the right kind 
of magazine does) is the surest way of 
fostering loyalty to his own particular 
portion of the Church—his parish. When 
the sympathies are widened and the con- 
science educated, the purse strings will 
open automatically. Those afflicted with 
parochialism can never be satisfactory 
parishioners; a narrow soul is always a 
selfish soul.” 

“I heard yesterday that St. - - - - ’s 
parish has more than doubled its collec- 
tions,” Mary said, “as a result of allowing 
the use of its pulpit last year to an editor- 
priest to solicit subscriptions to his maga- 
zine, and giving him the proper kind of 
co-operation. I remember thinking it the 
most forlorn place I had ever been in 
when I went to a lecture there with Miss 
Campbell last Lent; but she said you 
wouldn’t recognize it now, it has become 
one of the most alive parishes in the 
diocese, That rather bears out what 
Doris said about the awakening power of 
the right sort of reading.” ; 

“Apropos of apologetics,” Jean re- 
marked, “why do you suppose Catholic 
educators have chosen this time—when 
the seeds of atheism are being sown from 
one end of the country to the other. by 
the Communists—to discourage any form 
of religious propaganda among students. 
The boys in my economics class tell me 
that ‘No “pi” stuff!’ in school and col- 
lege papers, and ‘No mention of religion 
in contest essays, please,’ is the prevailing 
ruling of the sodality chaplain and the 
college dean!” 


“w CAN’T imagine,” I replied, “But I 

- do know that Catholic boys are go- 
ing over to the ranks of Communism be- 
cause they have been caught unarmed by 
the enemy; they have absolutely no 
counter-propaganda to offer the Young 
Pioneers, who have all been trained to 
the nth degree, have a fanatical loyalty 
for their diabolical cause, and are will- 
ing to suffer anything and everything in 
order to put it over.” 

“It looks as if the atheists are going 
to have it all their own way with the 
youth of America,” Mary said sadly; 
“that’s where they are concentrating all 
their efforts.” 

“Yes, and with us you hear a lot of 
talk about Catholic Action, among the 
students especially; but some of their 
leaders seem to have overlooked its na- 
ture and purpose. Many seem to think 
it means merely activity ; they forget that 
the Holy Father’s program for Catholic 


Action is based on personal sanctification 
and prayer, and that its objective is the 
conversion of atheists,” I said. 

“Yes, and what does all this activity 
amount to?” Jean brought out impa- 
tiently. “Everywhere they. are giving 
erudite lectures on the liturgy to young 
people in school and college who don’t 
know, or at any rate don’t observe, the 
rudiments of Christian living. They can 
doubtless follow the Mass in a Missal; 
but as they turn the pages, of what nature 
are their thoughts after the Saturday 
night orgy at a night club or a ‘petting 
party’ that has lasted well into the small 
hours ?” 

“Now you are exaggerating, Jean,” 
Mary remonstrated. 


O, Mary,” I interposed; “there 

is more than enough evidence to 
justify Jean’s indictment. One comes 
across it everywhere. For instance, a few 
Sundays ago I saw about a dozen girls, 
intoxicated in varying degrees, get off a 
car at the block leading to St. - - - - ’s 
(where, it turned out, they were having 
a sodality corporate Communion before 
their Communion breakfast). Forming 
two rows, the girls linked arms to support 
each other and swayed unsteadily across 
the block to the Church, shouting back 
and forth ir thick utterance, reminis- 
cences of the previous night’s cocktail 
party and suggestive remarks about each 
other’s ‘boy friends.’ Two men walked 
past, and the girls called to the men to 
join them; but, amazed, they went on 
without replying. 

When the girls arrived at the church 
they were greeted boisterously by other 
sodality members—these, however, were 
not intoxicated. When the time came for 
Holy Communion—all went up to the 
altar !” 

“Yes, that sort of thing is too frequent 
nowadays,” Jean said, “in those large 
corporate sodality Communions.. The 
girls do not like to make themselves con- 
spicuous by remaining behind in their 
seats. ; 

“The whole thing is simply tragic,” 
Mary said. “It makes one remember Our 
Lord’s prophecy as to the condition of 
the world at His Second Coming. There 
has always been wickedness in the world, 
but not such universal wickedness, espe- 
cially among the young. Nor has atheism 
ever before been officially nationalized, 
as it has been now in several countries. 
Personally, I believe the Days of Anti- 
Christ have begun.” 

“Well, to go back to where we started, 
the prevalent fear of piety is, I am con- 
vinced, responsible for the moral tone of 
our youth—although association with 
pagans in non-Catholic schools is another 
contributing cause. 

“T hope the time will come when every 
parish will have classes of instruction 
(supplemented by a systematic course of 
reading), given by its most experienced 
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priests, on practical piety—how to live 
the Faith; and on Christian apologetics 
—how to present the Faith to others, the 
instruction being conducted on the lines 
of the Catholic Evidence Guilds abroad. 
I know a number of these guilds have 
been formed over here, but in most 
dioceses the Bishop will not permit any 
open air speaking—the members. aren’t 
preperly prepared for it.” 

“One thing is certain,” Jean stated; 
“if the Church does not awake from her 
spiritual apathy, she will be purged from 
without. They say a persecution of the 
Church in our own country is on the 
way, and that it’s not far off.” 

“What we are in desperate need of,” 
Mary said thoughtfully, “is an Order 
of friars to go out and preach on street 
corners, at subway exits, at bus terminals, 
urgently and unceasingly, on the love of 
God and the fear of hell, to those ‘who 
pass by’; and we had better get to work 
and pray that one of our Orders may be 
inspired to undertake it.” 

“If only we had St. Francis with us 
now!” I said. ‘‘With what indefatigable 
zeal he would have gone in for converting 


the modern pagan—the agents of Anti- 
Christ.” 

“And Saint Jean-Baptiste Vianney, 
for inside the Church,” Kathleen supple- 
mented. 

“We'd get some service in the con- 
fessional then!” remarked the irrepres- 
sible Jean, tersely. 

Just then Sister Felicitas entered the 
room: 

“I came to tell you that Father is 
supplying for the Chaplain at the convent 
for a day or two, and he'll hear confes- 
sions in the Sister’s chapel tonight, from 
seven o’clock on.” 

As Sister reached the door she looked 
back at us: 

“The Father’s but lately from the ‘old 
country,’ so he’ll not be hurrying you” — 

There was a distinct flicker behind her 
thick glasses as she turned to leave the 
room, 

“So she did hear, after all!” Jean said, 
“—and she wasn’t shocked.” 

“And now supposing we get after our 
own shortcomings, and go over to the 
chapel to make our preparation for Con- 
fession,” Mary said. 





We go out of the retreat house by a 
side door, to avoid the stream of girls 
leaving the dining-room, and walk 
through the open cloister leading to the 
Sister’s chapel. A squirrel, startled from 
an embrasure, scurries off to a neighbor- 
ing tree. In the early evening sky, the 
stars light up one by one and shine 
serenely down through the arches. The 
silence is absolute. Then, just as we 
reach the chapel door, the opening chords 
of a hymn come from the building behind 
us—the girls who are to lead the retreat 
singing are having a preliminary prac- 
tice before the opening conference. Their 
fresh young voices take up the refrain: 

Sweet Sacrament divine... 

Their singing has that other-worldly 
quality, a certain purity of tone and per- 
fection of phrasing, that you hear only 
in the convent-trained girl. We linger, 
held by its beauty, until the last strains 
of the hymn have died away. 

Then we climb the steps of the chapel 
and go in, to make our preparation at 
the feet of the pardoning Saviour. ... 

Confiteor Deo . .. mea culpa, mea 
culpa, mea maxima culpa. 





BUILDER OF THE 
KING’S HIGHWAY 


By Augustine C. Murray 


Aiscu the glorious sweep of Cali- 
fornia’s sunlit shores, where the rest- 
less Pacific washes the feet of the sheer 
headlands and sends its misty spray to 
glisten in the noonday sun, there runs the 
Camino Real, the Royal Road of the 
Missions. Up along the hill slopes that 
touch the clouds and down to the very 
edge of the fretful sea, over a distance 
of eight hundred miles, leads this King’s 
Highway which once was meant to honor 
both the King of Kings and the ambitions 
of Carlos III of Spain and along which 
the Padres planted the Faith which has 
since taken root and grown like the 
stately eucalyptus which stand as senti- 
nels along its course. El Camino Real 
is the fruit of the labor and sweat of 
those followers of the Gentle Francis who 
under the presidency of Fray Junipero 
Serra—the Jest of God—have come up 
from Mexico to bring the tidings of the 
Crucified to the benighted Indians of 
the West. 

Along this Trail of Faith there arise 
the way stations of the King—the Mis- 
sions. They raise their cross-crowned 





towers above the surrounding lands, a 
sign of benediction, an oasis where even 
today the pure springs of faith give forth 
their living water. They are beads of 
stone and adobe in the Rosary of Saints, 
which remind even the casual traveler 
of the heroes of God. From their 
campanarios ring out the clear notes of 
heavenly invitation which made Bret 
Harte exclaim: 


“T hear your call and see the sun descend- 
ing 
On rock and wave and sand 
As down the coast the Mission voices 
blending 
Girdle the heathen land.” 


Fray Junipero Serra died on August 
28, 1784, at Mission San Carlos de Mon- 
terey. In this Mission Church there is 
kept a document which describes the last 
moments of this sainted soul and from 
which I quote: 

“He prepared himself for death.by 
making a general confession as he had 
done already several times. Finding that 
the complaint in his chest was getting 





worse, and that he had some fever, on 
the twenty-seventh of the month he went 
on foot to the church. He there re- 
ceived the last rites on his knees, to the 
edification of the people; and in their 
presence received the Holy Viaticum, as 
ordained in the Roman Seraphic Ritual. 
When the ceremony commenced he was 
on his knees chanting with his sonorous 
voice, and to our astonishment, the 
Tantum Ergo. In the same posture he 
gave thanks to Our Lord. .. . The re- 
mainder of the same night he passed 
giving thanks to God, sometimes on his 
knees and sometimes sitting on the floor. 
He did not take to his bed, but was always 
dressed in his habit and cloak.” 

From these details it is clear that this 
rugged son of St. Francis wished to the 
very end to teach his people by his ex- 
ample, not only how to live but also how 
to die in the Lord. The next morning 
the captain of the bark riding out in the 
harbor came to see him, accompanied by 
the chaplain, who it seems had come just 
in time to see this pioneer of God 
breathe his last and “throw some earth 
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on his remains,” as Fray Junipero ex- 
pressed it. 


HE end was approaching, however, 

for this soldier of the Cross. He 
felt that dreadful fear which seizes every 
soul that is about to appear before the 
Great Judge and he asked that the prayers 
for the dying be chanted. Then Fray 
Francisco Palou, who attended the dying 
friar, writes further in his document: 

“He then responded as if in good health 
and exclaimed with delight: ‘Thank 
God! I am now without fear and have 
nothing to dread. I feel better; let us 
go out.’ He then arose and afterwards 
sat down at the table and took a little 
broth. He then wished to rest, taking 
nothing off but his cloak. He lay 
tranquilly for a time, and then rested 
in the Lord. Without making any fur- 
ther sign he delivered his spirit unto the 
Creator, a little after two o’clock in the 
afternoon of the twenty-eighth, the feast 
of St. Augustine, Doctor of the Church.” 

The Office of the Dead and the 
Requiem High Mass were celebrated at 
the altar of Our Lady of Sorrows with 
the assistance of all the resident and 
visiting clergy. After which the body, 
in a rough wooden coffin, was deposited 
in the gospel side of the Mission altar. 
With the holy simplicity and pious 
mourning of the liturgy of the Church, 
for which he had spent his life in a 
heathen land, this warrior of God was 
laid to rest. With him was buried a 
bit of that Spanish chivalry of the Cid, 
which fought on gallantly in spite of 
overwhelming odds. He carried to the 
grave the burning fire of holy zeal which 
made him the Apostle of the West. 

Among all the names that adorn the 
pages of the history of California, there 
is none that lends so much lustre as that 
of Fray Junipero Serra. It was he who 
initiated the work of civilizing the 
aborigines, first of all by teaching them 
the truths of religion and then with 
great patience making them proficient 
in the humbler arts of husbandry and 
the simple trades. He started nine of 
the twenty-one Missions and personally 
labored to secure their completion. He 
traveled on numerous confirmation tours 
in spite of the fact that he had a run- 
ning sore on one of his limbs. He had 
to meet many disappointments and trials 
at the hands of the Spanish governors, 
who in many instances wished to curb 
his apostolic zeal and to use it for their 
own selfish purposes. At great pains he 
made several trips to Mexico for help 
for his work. All this epoch-making 
labor was performed after he had passed 
the fifty-seventh year of his self-sacrific- 
ing life! 

His earlier life he had spent within the 
Franciscan 
Monasteries at Mallorca and San Fer- 
nando in Mexico City. He was a native 
of Mallorca and took the habit there on 


the fourteenth of September, 1730, aged 
nineteen years, two months and twenty- 
one days, as the records have it. He 
made a brilliant course in his studies and 
for some time taught the philosophical 
course in his native monastery. At 
thirty-six he came to teach in the 
Franciscan college in Mexico City, where 
he remained over twenty years. But 
more active work was ahead of him. His 
peaceful monastery life was interrupted 
when he was given the presidency of 
the Franciscans and sent with a military 
expedition under Gaspar de Portola to 
Upper California, where he spent the re- 
maining years of his eventful life, bring- 
ing God to the “Gentiles,” as he called 
the Indians. Again we call on Father 
Palou to describe the founding of the 
first Mission at San Diego de Alcala, 
on July 16, 1769: 

“The Venerable Father President 
(Fray Junipero Serra), being vested 
with alb and stole, blessed the holy water 
and with it the site of the church, and 
the holy cross, being saluted as usual, 
was planted in front of the church. 
Having chanted the first Mass, the Presi- 
dent pronounced a most fervid discourse. 
The sacrifice of the Mass being con- 
cluded, the Veni Creator was sung, the 
want of an organ and other musical in- 
struments being supplied by the continual 
discharge of the fire-arms during the 
ceremony, and the want of incense of 
which they had none, by the smoke of 
the muskets.” 


HUS was commenced the first of the 

California Missions. A period of 
sufferings and sorrows beset Fray Juni- 
pero from this time forward. Bancroft 
says in one of his volumes: “Prior to 
April, 1770, a year from the first appear- 
ance of the Spaniards, not a single neo- 
phyte was enrolled at the Mission. In all 
the missionary annals of the northwest 
there is no other instance where paganism 
remained stubborn so long.” Then the 
provisions were running low and famine 
threatened. Expeditions which were to 
come to their relief and to find new mis- 
sions, went astray. But the deep faith 
of this humble friar held firm. 

A new mission was to be founded, 
near the Bay of Monterey of which 
Vizcaino had left a record in his voyage 
of 1602. One party went by land and 
the other by sea. But Fray Junipero 
describes it in one of his letters to his 
dear friend and confrére, Father Palou, 
in his own simple way: 

“My dear friend: On the thirty-first of 
May, by the favor of God, after a tedious 
and perilous voyage lasting a month and 
a half, the packet-boat San Antonio 
anchored in this beautiful Bay of 
Monterey, the same unchanged as it was 
left by the expedition of Don Sebastian 
Vizcaino in the year 1602. It was a 
great consolation to me, and the pleasure 
I felt increased with the news, received 


the same night, that the land expedition 
had arrived eight days before and with 
it Fray Juan and the others in good 
health. Our joy increased still more 
when, on the Feast of Pentecost, June 
3rd, close by the shore and under the 
same oak tree under which fathers of 
Vizcaino’s expedition had celebrated 
Mass, we built an altar. After the ring- 
ing of the bells, and the singing of the 
hymn Veni Creator, the water was 
blessed and we erected and blessed a 
great cross, and unfurled the royal 
colors. I then sang the first High Mass 
known to have been offered in this place. 
During the Mass I preached and at its 
conclusion we chanted the Salve Regina 
before a picture of Our Lady which 
occupied a place on the altar. The 
ceremonies were concluded with the 
singing of the Te Deum, after which the 
officers performed the act of taking 
possession of the land in the name of 
the king, our lord. The celebration was 
accompanied throughout with the firing 
of cannons both on land and on board the 
ship. To God alone be honor and glory! 
It is not for me to judge why the harbor 
was not found by the first expedition. 
It is enough that it was at last discovered 
and that the desires of the Visitator 
General, though rather late, will be ac- 
complished—especially the spiritual con- 
quest we all desire.” 

The next paragraph in this human 
document gives us a clear insight into 
the character of Fray Junipero, his con- 
cern for the Church at large: 

“As in May last it was a year since I 
received any letter from a Christian 
country, Your Reverence can imagine 
that we are hungry for news. However, 
I only beg that at the next opportunity 
you let me know the name of the reigning 
pope, that I may insert it at the canon 
of the Mass; also whether the canoniza- 
tion of the Blessed Joseph of Cupertino 
and Seraphin of Asculi has taken place; 
and whether there is any other saint or 
blessed, so that we can give them their 
place in the directory. Let us know 
also whether it is true that the Indians 
have killed Father Joseph Soler in 
Sonora or Pimeria; whether there is any 
other departed soul to be recommended 
to God; and finally, whatever could be 
of interest to poor hermits cut off from 
the society of men.” ; 


ERE we see the man of culture 

longing for news of that world 
which he had left behind to become an 
exile for God. He was never to see that 
world again, but that did not matter as 
long as souls were being saved and God’s 
work progressed. Little did he think 
that here in this Mission of San Carlos 
de Monterey, which he had finally 
founded after so many disappointments 
on the south side of Point Pinos, he would 
find his eternal rest and surcease from his 
apostolic labors. 





LOUIS XIV 









Last of Twelve Articles Dealing With the Chief Personages 
in the Religious History of Europe in the Seventeenth Century 


_— XIV, the great king of 
France whose reign covers the last 
half of the 17th century, is the typical 
figure on the Catholic side of the great 
“Drawn Battle.” He is what we may 
call the “opposite number” to William 
of Orange, though ten times greater 
and more important. There was no one 
on the Protestant side as yet, standing 
out sufficiently to make a prominent 
figurehead for that side. Therefore 
William of Orange is always regarded 
(in the later part of his life at least, 
after about 1680) in that capacity. Later 
the typical figures opposed to Catholic 
France, and to the Catholic German 
Empire, were the kings of Prussia. In 
less than a lifetime after Louis XIV’s 
death, Frederick the Great of Prussia 
became the champion of the increasingly 
powerful anti-Catholic cause in Europe. 
3ut as early as 1650-1700 it is the house 
of Orange, and in the later part of the 
period, William III of England, who 
represents, as we have seen, the re- 
sistance of the Protestant minority in 
Christendom. 

It is very important when we are fol- 
lowing the history of all this, not to 
“read history backwards”; that is, not 
to think of Europe as she later became, 
a civilization divided into two more or 
less equal halves, the Catholic culture 
and the Protestant culture, with the lat- 
ter gradually advancing and the former 
divided against itself. In the later 17th 
century at the. end of the “Drawn 
Battle” the Protestant culture had saved 
itself, but it was still very much weaker 
than the Catholic. It included the small 
populations of Scandinavia, the Dutch 
merchants of Holland and the majority 
of their dependents (for Holland had 
a very large Catholic minority), Great 
Britain, and a certain proportion—per- 
haps one-third—of the populations who 
spoke German. But the overwhelming 
majority of Europeans were still 
Catholic. The Greek Church had as yet 
no weight, for Russia had not yet risen 
to be a power affecting the affairs of 
Europe, and the Balkan States were 
under the government of the Turk. 

On this account the men who led the 
Protestant culture everywhere regarded 
themselves as being on the defensive; 
they were maintaining what they felt to 
be a very difficult and gallant resistance 





By Hilaire Belloc 


against greatly superior forces, and the 
fact that they were able to make the 
battle a drawn one reinforced their 
courage and confidence in themselves. 

Louis XIV, by far the most powerful 
government on the Catholic side, was 
typical of the mixed state into which the 
religious cause had fallen. He was typi- 
cal also of the way in which what had 
been a fairly clean-cut issue in the first 
lifetime of the Reformation—the issue 
as to whether the Catholic Church 
should or should not survive, whether 
the new heretics should also not break 
up civilization—had gradually settled 
down to something more complicated, 
much mixed up with local and indi- 
vidual interests. It had become on the 
Protestant side not only a question of 
maintaining Protestant culture, but (for 
the leaders) of keeping the enormous 
fortunes which they had suddenly made 
out of looting the Church during the 
troubles. It was in this way that the 
House of Orange had been so typical 
a feature on that side of the struggle. 
Meanwhile, on the Catholic side, the de- 
fense of the general civilization of 
Christendom and of its old traditions 
was confused and debased by something 
much less ideal, to wit, the particular 
national and dynastic ambitions of this 
and that Catholic monarch. That was 
why the French, during the whole af- 
fair, were hostile to the Empire; why 
Paris and Vienna, the two centers of 
Catholic civilization, were hostile to 
each other. And that is why you so 
often find Rome in alliance, or half- 
alliance, with non-Catholic forces against 
the private ambitions of the Catholic 
Prince. 


OUIS XIV’s whole reign, from when 
L he ascended the throne as a little 
boy to when he died as an old man in 
1714, is illustrative of this. He was the 
head of the Catholic cause, the strongest 
individual power in that cause, and yet 
he devoted half his energy to keeping 
the French Church wholly subject to 
his Government and resisting Papal 
authority therein, and all his energy to 
reducing Catholic Austria. 

What is called “Gallicanism,” the 
idea of national churches existing 
within the unity of the Catholic Church 
and yet maintaining highly developed 
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local powers, was the special creation 
of Louis XIV and his reign. Both at 
the height of his power at the end of the 
second third of the 17th century, and in 
the decline of it in the last twenty years 
ef his life, the national and dynastic 
motive of Louis was at least as strong 
as the religious motive, and often 
stronger. 


PART from Louis XIV’s champion- 
A ship of Catholicism was his armed 
excursion by invasion of his neighbors, 
The key to Louis XIV’s continually 
carrying on war outside his own coun- 
try is to be found in the immediate past 
of that country and of his predecessors 
upon the throne. * 

France had been, almost up to his 
birth, the battlefield of the two re- 
ligions. Calvinism, the fighting force 
of the Reformation, and the spirit which 
gave it all its driving power, was a 
French thing. The French nobility had 
taken it up as a weapon to use against 
the monarchy. There was a moment 
when it looked as though France would 
have gone Protestant; even as it was, 
although this revolution did not take 
place, a furious civil war raged for a 
lifetime. Richelieu in the years be- 
fore Louis XIV’s birth had saved the 
French monarchy from the aristocratic 
rebels, and prevented the Protestant 
success, but at the expense of leaving 
the Protestants a strong minority. Even 
after Richelieu’s death, when Louis 
XIV was the boy king of France, there 
had been a violent rebellion against the 
throne which had driven the Court out 
of Paris. 

With the French thus divided among 
themselves and indulging in their favorite 
vice of civil war, they naturally and in- 
evitably suffered invasion. ‘Time and 
again foreign armies came in from the 
Spanish Netherlands (what today we call 
Belgium) and from the German Empire. 
All this tradition of peril and actual 
experience of it in childhood had so im- 
pressed the mind of Louis that when he 
came to possess power—after he was 
eighteen—he was determined upon es- 
tablishing two things: absolute unity 
and peace within the realm and security 
beyond the frontiers. 

“Either,” he said, “I must suffer in- 
vasion, or I must establish myself in 
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a strong position beyond my frontiers.” 
When the King of Spain died Louis 
claimed, through his wife, a Spanish 


Princess, the right to govern 


Spanish Netherlands in her name. On 


his attempt to enforce this right 
by arms followed all the fighting 
with which his name is asso- 
ciated in what today is Belgium. 
The predominance of the French 
power in Belgium alarmed the 
Calvinist Dutch. merchant oli- 
garchy, who governed what is 
today Holland, and who had 
only just established their inde- 
pendence from Spain. They 
found they had got rid of the 
power of Spain immediately to 
the south of them, in Brussels, 
only to see the much more for- 
midable power of France, with 
great armies, immediately at 
their doors. The Dutch would 
sometimes ally themselves with 
Louis XIV in order to lessen 
this danger; more often they 
would be openly his enemies, 
but whether actually hostile or 
nominally allied, they always re- 
garded Louis XIV as the great 
danger to their new state. 


NGLAND, after the restora- 

tion of the legitimate king, 
Charles II, who was Louis XIV’s 
first cousin, could be used from 
time to time as an ally by Louis, 
but very uncertainly, for Charles 
II was determined to keep his 
throne over a _ nation now 
predominantly Protestant and 
jealous of French power. Charles 
II, therefore, skilfully played 
off the Dutch against Louis, and 
both of them against his own 
rebellious and disloyal wealthier 
classes, whose main effort was 
directed to lowering the power of 
the English crown. Elsewhere 
in Europe, the Empire, the 
Papacy, and the Spanish throne, 
were all intermittently, but gen- 
erally, hostile to Louis’ scheme 
of making his realm secure from 
invasion by establishing himself 
in power upon and beyond his 
frontiers. After the Stuarts had 
fallen, and James II had been 
turned out of England by the 
successive conspiracies of the 
wealthier classes, the Govern- 
ment of England joined in the 
general coalition against Louis 
XIV’s old age, and William III, 
and after him the Duke of Marl- 
borough during Queen Anne’s 


reign, were leaders in battles which 
were fought with the one object of re- 


ducing the French power. 


_The attack on Louis XIV was suff- 
cient to exhaust French weaith and man 
power, but it did not succeed in carry- 


ing on the invasion to the heart of 
France (it very nearly succeeded in 
this), nor did it succeed in shaking the 
power of the French dynasty, or break- 
ing up the unity of the French nation. 





termined to maintain that grandson’s 
claims. He succeeded in this. The 
Spanish Empire was governed by that 
younger branch of the family for a 
hundred years to come. In the struggle 
the Spanish Netherlands, which 
Louis had claimed to govern, 
with their capital at Brussels, 
were taken out of the Spanish 
Empire and given to Austria, in 
whose hands they remained un- 
til the wars of the French 
Revolution. 

Regarded therefore politically, 
Louis XIV’s reign as a whole 
was the triumph of himself as a 
person, and of the French power. 
Though not the triumph of the 
Catholic cause in Europe which 
as we have seen was divided, at 
any rate his rule established the 
maintenance of preponderant 
Catholic power in Europe. 

But France only achieved this 
position at the expense to 
Catholic culture of continually 
supporting the smaller Protestant 
powers in Germany against the 
Empire. Even in the English 
struggle Louis XIV was luke- 
warm. When the issue lay be- 
tween the success or failure of 
James II in Catholic Ireland, 
Louis XIV, though willing to 
help his cousin, only consented 
to do so in a very half-hearted 
fashion, with few men—just 
enough to keep up the Catholic 














Louis XIV, King of France, was born 
at Saint-Germaine-en-Laye, September 16, 
1638, and died at Versailles, September 1, 
1715. He was the son of Louis XIII of 
France and Anne of Austria, succeeding 
his father as king May 14, 1643. Louis 
XIV, by far the most powerful monarch 
on the Catholic side in the religious 
struggle of the 17th century, was typical 
of the mixed state into which the religious 
cause had fallen. In a political sense 
Louis’ reign as a whole was the triumph 
of himself as a person, and of the power 
of France. Though not the triumph of 
the Catholic cause in Europe, the reign of 
Louis XIV established the maintenance 
of a preponderant Catholic power in 
Europe. Louis XIV brought upon him- 
self the wrath of the Protestants by his 
excessive methods in bringing them to 
conversion,—methods which were moti- 
vated by his personal pride, and contrary 
to those of the sovereign pontiffs and the 
Church. 


resistance in Ireland, but not 
enough to make that resistance 
finally successful. 


F we turn from the political 

side to the purely religious, we 
find in Louis XIV’s reign the 
source of nearly all that has fol- 
lowed on the Catholic side in 
Western Europe from that time 
onward, and particularly the 
source of what has happened in 
France. 

The situation stood thus when 
Louis XIV had come to the 
throne as a boy: French 
Protestantism led by many of 
the great nobles, backed by their 
wealth, and numerically strong 
all over the place, but especially 
in the south, was in a kind of 
hostile truce against the rest of 
the nation and of the Catholic 
monarchy which governed it. 
But socially things were going 
in favor of the old religion. As 











he last piece of fighting at the very 
end of Louis XIV’s reign turned upon 
the succession to the huge Spanish Em- 
pire at home and beyond the Atlantic. 
This had been left by will to the grand- 
son of Louis XIV, and Louis XIV de- 





the young King increased in 
power, won victories beyond the 
frontiers and led his French civilization 
which morally dominated Western 
Europe, the greater and lesser Protestant 
nobles began to waver. Their religious 
feelings had never been so strong as 
their political, and indifference or con- 
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version became commoner and com- 
moner among them. 

It is probable that if the pressure had 
been allowed to go on uninterruptedly 
it would have ended in the disappearance 
of most of the Protestant centers, and 
France would have been as uniform in 
culture as England later became upon 
the other side. But at a critical mo- 
ment about halfway through the reign, 
a grave error was committed. The 
King thought he could hasten the 
process of unity and proceeded to out- 
law the Calvinist religion in his do- 
minions. Men professing Calvinism 
could not occupy office or hold com- 
missions. Every obstacle was put in the 
way of the practice of the Calvinist re- 
ligion, even in private, and a worse 
feature was the quartering of troops 
upon recalcitrant districts, especially in 
the central mountains where Protestant- 
ism had a hold upon the middle and 
lower middle classes, and even, in some 
places, upon the peasantry. 

The sufferings and brutalities accom- 
panying this policy have been exagger- 
ated, as such things always are, but they 
were very great. A considerable num- 
ber of the French Protestants, who 
could afford to do so, emigrated. Those 
who remained behind, many of them 
very wealthy men holding a dispropor- 
tionate number of posts in the com- 
merce and finance of the country, were 
roused to a tradition of hatred against 
the monarchy, and of course to still 
stronger hatred of the traditional na- 


tional religion. It was from this that, 
later on, the opposition to the principle 
of monarchy in France, and the fashion- 
able anti-clericalism of the 18th century 
proceeded. 


HIS sudden decision of Louis XIV 

to impose unity by force is known 
as “The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes,” because, a lifetime before, it 
was by an edict called the “Edict of 
Nantes” that the French Protestants 
had been given their privileges, when 
the great religious wars had ended in a 
sort of truce. 

It was with this “Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes,” as with so many other 
things in history. An apparent success 
proved, in the long run, not only to be 
a failure, but the weakening and threat- 
ened destruction of what had seemed to 
be the successful side. 

There is a close parallel between all 
this and the corresponding action of 
England against Ireland, where the ef- 
fort was also one to impose unity by 
force. There, an effort which at first 
apparently succeeded, to the complete 
ruin of the Irish people and their re- 
ligion, was found after about a century 
—the same lapse of time as tested the 
French business—to have failed. It left 
behind a permanent source of weakness 
to the victor. 

But if we sum up the reign of Louis 
XIV as a whole we see it in this light: 
it finally sets the seal on the European 
reaction towards Catholicism which had 


begun more than fifty years before Louis 
XIV was born. As to France herself, 
his Court, the great poets who lived in 
it or influenced it, the great prose 
writers, the great Churchmen, the great 
Generals—all made French influence, 
and therefore in a high degree the 
Catholic culture as a whole, the normal 
culture in Western Europe. 

When Louis XIV died the “Drawn 
Battle” appeared to have been settled 
once and for all on its last lines. The 
small but vigorous Protestant culture 
had been maintained, and was in posses- 
sion of Great Britain, Scandinavia and 
a large minority of the German speak- 
ing people; but the Catholic culture was 
still overwhelmingly the most numerous 
in Europe, and seemed secure from fur- 
ther molestation. 

As is nearly always the case, the 
thing which seemed obvious to con- 
temporaries was, as a fact, an illusion. 
Catholic culture in Europe was to meet 
a new foe within its own body, to wit, 
the skeptical anti-religious movement 
which has marked all the last two hun- 
dred years in France and Italy. The 
small Protestant powers were destined 
to increase vastly in political strength, 
and still more in wealth through com- 
merce and activity overseas. 

But all that was for the future. The 
death of Louis XIV may be taken to be 
the final turn of the great see-saw 
struggle of the 17th century. The 
“Drawn Battle” had resulted by 1714 
in the position I have described. 





EMPTY 


By 


A T the beginning of this year several 
periodicals printed statements of the de- 
creasing attendance in Catholic ele- 
mentary schools. That this loss of 
almost two per cent should be published 
with hardly an accompanying comment 
seems strange, but that a Catholic bulle- 
tin should caption its report, “Only 
Slight Loss in Grade Schools” is truly 
amazing. The loss is not slight, for even 
if the level of attendance were held stable 
from year to year, the absence of steady, 
positive growth must still be considered 
a distinct loss. And the depression, of 
which this decrease is supposed to be an 
effect, can be held directly to blame only 
where grade schools were forced to close 
down, Investigations show that the 


number thus abandoned is practically 
negligible and induce us to look for other 
and more immediate causes for this sorry 
state of affairs. ‘ 


SCHOOL SEATS 


Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 


There are four possible reasons to 
which a decrease in Catholic school at- 
tendance could be ascribed: A ) closing of 
Catholic schools; B) removal of Catholic 
families to non-Catholic localities; C) a 
decreasing marriage rate; D) a decreas- 
ing birth rate. Of these the third and 
fourth are most probably the true ones. 
All four reasons may be said to exclude, 
and at the same time include, the depres- 
sion as a cause. They must include it 
because no such far-reaching influence 
can be omitted from the consideration of 
human happenings in any given period; 
they must-exclude it as the specific rea- 
son because it is too nebulous a force to 
be handled unless it is dissociated from 
its numerous offspring. What numbers 
of: catastrophes, great and lesser, have 
not been left at its doorstep! The de- 
pression must be taken into consideration 
because the figures herein quoted have 





largely to do with that period, the com- 
parison being between the year of gold 
before, and the fifth year after, our finan- 
cial debacle. 

Now for exhibits A and B. These first 
two reasons for a loss of pupils are al- 
most negligible and hardly require ex- 
patiation. Few, if any, of the Catholic 
elementary schools were forced to shut 
their doors since 1928, and this happy 
fact is due mainly to the “sacrifices made 
by school officials, teachers and parents 
in maintaining the Catholic school sys- 
tem.” No one can deny that these sacri- 
fices were-enormous. From time'to time 
we have listened to stories of disinter- 
ested devotion in trying situations that 
would make any “mountain schoolmarm” 
think her life a bed of roses. More than 
one community of nuns kept their schools 
open when teachers were actually forced 
to beg their daily bread. Teaching 
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brothers not only received no salary but 
contributed from their own scanty re- 
sources to keep their classes going. 
Catholic lay teachers carried on for much 
less than a “living wage” and parents 
went far beyond mere duty in keeping 
their children in the parochial schools. 
Their names may never be heralded in 
the mouth of the world and the actual 
outcome of their heroicity will be to 
have kept open the schools that fewer 
children will not require. So the factor 
of closed schools need hardly enter the 
discussion of our necessary reasons, 
though it did present one of the major 
difficulties when difficulties were legion. 


HE second reason on our list calls 

for an explanation before it can be 
accepted as a probable one. How could 
a fairly large portion of the Catholic 
population move away from Catholic 
communities without this movement re- 
ceiving public attention? Wide awake 


commentators of just such social reac- 


tions would ‘have kept us as fully informed 
of such a move as they did of the post-war 
cityward trek. Pastors would have given 
notice and would not have failed to show 
the removal of families. Would that this 
could be accepted in place of the reason 
we may be forced to admit! 

The two remaining causes call for our 
fuller investigation. Empty seats are 
appearing here and there in the ele- 
mentary grades because empty pages on 
the parish marriage roster are being 
inked with less frequency. As a matter 
of sober statistics there is a declining 
marriage rate among Catholic Ameri- 
cans just as there is one among non- 
Catholic Americans. The inadequacy of 
records makes a national survey incom- 
plete, but figures picked at random from 
various archdioceses and dioceses suffice 
to prove this disturbing conclusion a 
true one. 

In the archdiocese of Baltimore, for 
instance, marriages fell off almost ten 
per cent in 1934 as compared with 1928. 
Similar losses hold in almost every case 
where accurate records have been kept. 
In 1928 Cincinnati parishes reported 232 
Marriages more than they did in 1934; 
Dubuque had 141 more; Milwaukee, 883 
more; Philadelphia almost 1,900 more! 
Throughout the South a like decrease 
prevailed in most of the dioceses, New 
Orleans alone having 735 fewer unions 
last year than in 1928. Several among 
them, however, Raleigh, Amarillo and 
St. Augustine showed some increase. 
Dry as is this poking through records, it 
is interesting in bringing to light the 
trend of the present marital market, and 
is valuable in forecasting, albeit some- 
what darkly, how sparsely attended will 


_ be'the kindergartens of six years hence. 


As a final reason I take what would 
seem on the surface to be a necessary 
corollary to the one just stated... Fewer 
Marriages? Of course there will be 

















Envy 


By Mary Whalen 


Wr should I envy all the wealth of care-worn kings, 
Who squander fortunes on a night’s gay revelings 
And live amidst such gorgeous 
Yet say within their hearts, “ 
And while they live cannot be satisfied? I know 
Such hungers of the soul, as dimly 

Within their jaded eyes, could not be mine, 

For I have shared the hospitality divine 

Of One Who, with superb simplicity, 

Has offered Bread—His Heart and Soul—to me. 


is all fudility!” 




















fewer children! But the troublesome fact 
is not so easily evaded for it involves 
an implication that is repulsive to the 
ardent Catholic. The perplexing truth 
is that the average birth rate among 
Catholics is slowly declining. Ina thou- 
sand Catholic families last year there 
were fewer children born than in a cor- 
responding number of families in 1928: 
Again, as in the case of marriage records, 
the incompleteness of figures hampers 
accurate computation, but a survey of 
several large parishes has brought to 
light sufficient knowledge to make this 
alarming fact evident. Here we are then, 
at the gravest of all reasons for fewer 
school children, and, try as we will we 
cannot explain away the suspicion that 
the Catholic mind is becoming overly 
responsive to the small-family propa- 
ganda. 

Bringing fewer children into the world 
for economic or health reasons seems to 
have received a blanket sanction in the 
minds of many Catholics through the 
wide discussion of Dr. Latz’s “Rhythm” 
and other books of that type. The moral 
aspect of this theory has been investi- 
gated, and it is true that episcopal sanc- 
tion has been placed on the permissibility 
of its being taught and practiced, but no 
one has said that it should be approved 
and advised for all as a convenient eva- 
sion of parenthood. 

On the other hand there need be no 
apology made to the contraceptionists 
who are openly accusing the Church of 
sidestepping the issue. There are un- 
doubtedly occasions when the theory 
should be put into practice. In an article 
in Light for March, Michael Collins has 
a frank paragraph on the “Safe Period” 
that is worthy of their study. Fathers 
Ryan, Coughlin and Lord have time and 
again answered all the stock objections 
of the Sangerites, and priests in all parts 
of the country have attempted to impress 
upon the minds of Catholic Americans 
the fact that “Rhythm” has no part with 
those contraceptive methods which, as 
Father Coughlin rightly insists, are 
synonymous with prostitution. 








Examples of gross misinterpretation 
of the Church’s stand on this bothersome 
question are frequently to be found in 
current magazines. Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley, an ardent worshipper at the 
Sanger fane, wrote a few months ago in 
Harper’s Magazine, “The active and 
determined opposition of the Roman 
Catholic Church to all proposals to 
amend the law is an even greater 
stumbling block than the inertia of the 
medical profession . ” so far very 
true, but read on, “.... yet the Church, 
forced by circumstances, is today shift- 
ing tts position.” (Italics inserted.) In 
a person in the front rank of the control 
advocates, who must and should know 
our attitude on the question, this is 
nothing less than prejudiced misinterpre- 
tation. Miss Bromley, who has written 
much on the subject, takes a sentence out 
of the context of Father John O’Brien’s 
pamphlet, “Legitimate Birth Control,” 
and like anyone advocating an untenable 
position, fails to credit him with his di- 
rect opposition to the movement with 
which she is so tremendously en rapport. 
The sentence she quotes sounds damag- 
ing by itself, “The practice of birth con- 
trol within the Church is much more 
widespread than most of us are willing to 
admit.” 

Coming back to our original query, 
must we admit that the truth of Father 
O’Brien’s statement accounts for that 
1.9 loss in the Catholic elementary 
grades? It is reasonable to conclude that 
the answer lies in this final step of our 
search, but we have noted that the lower 
birth rate of last year can hardly have 
its own effect in the diminution of ele- 
mentary classes before 1940. The desire 
for smaller families worked its insidious 
way into the public mind long before the 
depression was born, and if, during these 
past six years, the economic embarrass- 
ment has combined with this desire in 
curtailing the birth rate, grammar grades 
will continue to shrink. 


“Foresight is God's. With it man’s voice 
Could bend the future to his choice.” 
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REV. JOSEPH I. SCHADE 


Father Joseph Fichter, S.J., who indi- 
cates some of the reasons for Empty 
School Seats, is attached to St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Mo. @ Mantle of 
Sainthood records briefly the impres- 
sions, at the canonization of St. Thomas 
More and St. John Fisher, of George 
Barnard who is on the staff of England’s 
widely read Catholic weekly, The Uni- 
verse. His jourtialistic career includes 
several years’ experience in the United 
States. M@ Lt. Col. George Stuart Brady 
is a Special Assistant for Technical 
Studies in the government service at 
Washington, D. C. In his Silver Makes 
a Comeback he presents a much-discussed 
topic. @ The lines on Envy are by a stu- 
dent of College Misericordia, Dallas, 
Pa., Mary Whalen. 





REV. JOSEPH I. SCHADE 


His twenty-three years as Rector of St. 
Stanislaus Church, Lansdale, Pa., have in 
10 way diminished the love for study in 
Church History which characterized 
Father Schade’s early years. His educa- 
tion began in the parochial schools of 
his native Reading, Pa., and was contin- 
ued in St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, 
Pa. Selected for a four-year course at 
the North American College in Rome, 
Father Schade received the Baccalaure- 
ate and Licentiate of Sacred Theology 
and was ordained by Cardinal Respighi 
in St. John Lateran Basilica. 

He has made a special study of Church 
history of the early centuries, together 
with the archeological and monumental 
proofs of the early events of Christianity, 
ind has written a number of articles on 
this period of Church history. He is in- 
terested in the history of Greek-Roman 
Church controversies, on which subjects 
he has contributed articles to The Eccle- 
siastical Review. His translation of “The 
Great Commandment of the Gospel in 
the Early Church” by His Excellency 
Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D., 
\postolic Delegate to the United States, 
was published in 1931. j 


From England we have the widely- 
known novelist—Mr. Douglas Newton’s 
story—The Evil That Men Do. @‘The 
brief article Light From Shady Cove 
was sent from Puerto Rico. @ California 
is represented in the two contributions: 
Is Street Preaching Practical? and 
Builders -‘of- the King’s Highway. 





LOUISE CRENSHAW RAY 


ican Pen Women and the Poetry Society 
of America, 


JOSEPH GURN 


IRELAND has given us Joseph Gurn, 
historian. Educated in the local schools 
and in Dublin, he finished his studies in 
the Irish capital and went to Australia, 
where he held a position in the Ministry 
of Trade and Customs. Owing to con- 
ditions brought about by the continu- 
ance of the World War, and other factors, 
he remained in Australia but a year and 
a half. Having resigned his position, 
he came to the United States, attracted 
hither by an innate love of the country 
and its institutions. 

His literary career began while he was 
pursuing his studies in Dublin, where he 
received his first check for a contribution. 
This came from the editor of Ireland’s 
Own, a well-known Irish weekly. He has 
had a highly successful career as a 
writer of editorials, special articles and 
other features, since coming to the 
United States. 

. During the past two and a half years 
he has published two books, the first en- 
titled Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 1737- 
1832, the second Commodore John Barry, 
Father of the American Navy. Both of 
these volumes, which have enjoyed very 
large sales, have had the unusual dis- 
tinction of receiving full-page illustrated 
reviews in the New York Times. At 
the present time Mr. Gurn occupies an 
editorial position with a metropolitan 
daily newspaper. 





LOUISE CRENSHAW RAY 


A GREAT number of religious and secu- 
lar magazines and papers have recognized 
the merit of Mrs. Louise Crenshaw Ray’s 
contributions. Wife of a Birmingham, 
Alabama, attorney and devoted mother 
of two girls, Mrs. Ray has not neglected 
to cultivate her undeniable talent for 
verse. 

She has received over twenty-five 
awards for poems, both in State and Na- 
tional contests. Her Color of Steel was 
published in 1923. Another book is in 
preparation. Intense interest in her work 
is revealed in the fact that she is honored 
as founder and past president of the 
Poetry Society of Alabama, as well as in 
her memberships in the Catholic Poetry 
Society of America, League of Amer- 
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VW ERE you there when they cru- 
cified my Lord?” 

Some one asked me that question to- 
day and it has made me feel that it is 
time that I set down the answer so that 
those that come after me may know the 
story. 

Yes, I was there. I was actually on 
Calvary, and it was very wonderful— 
all that I saw and heard. I played my 
part in the greatest drama in the history 
of the world. It was a small part. I 
was the serving-man, the slave, who 
knelt at Pontius Pilate’s side and held 
the bowl in which he washed his hands 
when he passed the sentence of death on 
the Redeemer of mankind. Yes, I was 
there when they crucified my Lord. An 
old, old man remembers best the things 
which happened in his youth. I can re- 
call every incident of that night which 
we call the Holy Night of the Agony. 
I was on guard in the Governor’s palace. 
It had been my night-watch and my 
thoughts had been occupied with tid- 
ings that I had heard that day. 
Barabbas the robber had been caught 
and was to be crucified, along with two 
other.robbers as bad as himself. A bit- 
ter thirst for revenge slaked itself in 
this thought’ that Barabbas the robber 
was to get his deserts, for had he not 
robbed me of my choicest possession? 
A:slave ‘has no possessions, you say, but 
I-had possessed the love of a maiden 
until Barabbas came along and by lying 

/concerning me turned her love to loath- 
Ang. . Barabbas was, in good sooth, a 
robber! : 

It would probably be tomorraw that 
» they, would give Barabbas his deserts. 
--He.was a Jew, and the Jews* thad a 

A «Festival coming: on and. they liked to 
get: their executions ovér beforehand. I 
felt in the bitterness of my heart that I 
a bear to stand and watch Barabbas 

ie 

Very early in the morning there was a 


great stir outside the palace. A cen- 
turian came along the corridor where I 
was stationed. The Jews, it seemed, 
had captured a prophet who had been 
preaching to the people. The rulers of 
the Jewish rabble liked to be their own 
prophets so they had laid hands on this 
man and were bringing him to be judged 
by the Governor. 

My master would not be pleased at 
being called out at this early hour to de- 
liver judgment. He had no love for the 
Jews at the best of times. I had heard 
of this new “prophet.” -He was a man 
who went about doing» good—a _ thing 
which found no part in the lives of the 
scribes.and pharisees, the men who were 
now bringing him up. for judgment. 
The doctrines which he taught in the 
Synagogues did not belie the old Law, 
but rather the manner in which the 
pharisees carried it out. He was said 
to have called Herod a fox, but other- 
wise he .was gentle in speech as well as 
in action. 

My master, the Governor, emerged 
from his room looking anything but 
pleased. He had been called upon to 
pass immediate judgment on the man 
whom the Jews feared to leave at large 
during the Feast when Jerusalem would 
be thronged with listeners with open 
ears. It was said that no man had ever 
spoken as this man spoke. 

I watched him as he went on his way 
to interview ‘the delegation of Jewish 
leaders who were waiting below with 
the guards who held the prisoner. My 
master would have a short way with 
them, thought I. 

I saw my master’s wife, the noble 
Lady Claudia, standing at the door ‘of 
her apartment. She was deadly pale. 
She beckoned to me. She was a very 
beautiful and gentle lady was the Gov- 
ernor’s wife, and it was free service 
that I rendered to her for all that I was 
a slave. 
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“Go down to the Praetorium,” she 
said} ‘and see what is happening. Hear 
what these Jews are saying.” 

Her. eyes were. strained. She had 
wonderful eyes, the kind that can see 
out beyond our horizons. 

“Noble Lady,” I dared to ask, “is this 
prophet known to you?” It was a 
strange question to ask a noble Roman 
lady, for the prophet was but a poor 
man with a following of fishermen, 
rough Galileans. 

“T have seen him,” she replied, and 
she added, after a pause, “I have heard 
him speak.” 

I could not ask her any more, al- 
though she had known me from a tiny 
child and I had no fear of her. Some- 
times indeed I felt that she might have 
been my mother, such-was her kindness 
to me, a mere slave. 

I was about’to make my way to the 
Hall of Judgment, as “she had bid me, 
when my Lord the Governor reap- 
peared. My Lady’s brow cleared. She 
addressed him eagerly. 

“You have acquitted him,” she said. 
It was more an affirmation than a ques- 
tion. 

Her husband answered her: 

“T sent them on to Herod. The man 
is a Galilean.” 


O Herod?” Her face became 

troubled again. To the mean little 
man who thought himself a king and 
did all that he could to be vexatious to 
the Roman Government ? 

I had rather that you had judged his 
cause,” she said. “Herod is no judge 
of anything -save the gyrations of a 
dancing girl.” It was seldom that my 
Lady spoke so bitterly. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “A 
Galilean should be judged by Herod,” 
he said. “You know well that yon putty- 
faced rogue is not slow to take offence 
where his rights: are concerned. And 
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moreover, here is no small opportunity 
for making smooth his ruffled feelings.” 

My Lord the Governor was said to 
be a master of the art of diplomacy. But 
my noble mistress withheld her con-. 
gratulations. 

“TI had sooner that he were judged by 
you,” she repeated. “I would have 
Roman justice rather than the justice of 
Herod.” 

I watched them as they returned to 
their respective apartments. So the 
prophet had been taken to Herod. 
Herod’s palace was not far off. They 
had already taken the accused man to the 
court of the Jewish high priest who had 
sent him on to the Governor. It seemed 
that the condemnation of this prisoner 
was no easy matter. His offence was 
that he had called himself the son of 
God. Our gods had many sons, all our 
emperors were sons of the gods, but the 
God of the Jews had no sons. He was 
the great unnamed One. And this man 
had claimed to be His Son. The son, 
not a son, of Jahwe, the Unmade One, 
whose Being was beyond human com- 
prehension. Saul, the Pharisee, who 
was none the less proud of his Roman 
citizenship, had once tried to explain it 
to me—a Being whose very virtues and 
attributes could only be:expressed by 
figures and symbols, which were our 
human perfections. The Jews called it 
blasphemy ; but what had my master the 
Roman Governor to do with the beliefs 
of the Jews? 

It gave me food for thought until there 
came a recurrence of the sounds which 
had been heard before. The corridor 
where I was stationed had large windows 
looking onto the courtyard of the Palace 
of Pilate. : 

A long flight of marble steps led up 
to the Judgment Hall. People were 
flocking into the courtyard. . Word came 
up to the Governor that they were bring- 
ing: back the prisoner. Herod had sent 
him back to be judged by Pilate. The 
“Son of God” would have Roman jus- 
tice; after all. 

I stood at the window-and. looked 
down. I could see the rulers of the Jews 
in their imposing robes of office. Their 
guards were conducting the prisoner in 
their midst. I was about to get a sight 
of the man whom men had followed as 
sheep follow their shepherd. 


UT all I could see was .a figure 

clothed in white. A long white gar- 
ment of grotesque cut. The Man who was 
to interpret the unapproachable mind of 
Jahwe to the human understanding was 
wearing a fool’s garment. Herod had 
put it on him, to show that he, Herod, 
judged him to be.a fool. . 

My master the Governor had appeared 
on the tribunal, They had fetched him 
and he stood there looking down on the 
prisoner and his guards at the foot of 
the flight of steps. He gave a command 


and the guards moved up the steps drag- 
ging the man in white along with them. 
He was so helpless in his movements that 
it reminded me of a sheep being led to 
the slaughter, that figure in white. The 
shepherd had turned into a lamb, thought 
I. At the head of the staircase was the 
inner Hall. My master beckoned to the 
prisoner and then signed to the guards to 
leave him. The figure in white followed 
him into the hall. I saw the chains on 
his ankles. His feet were naked and 
they left blood-prints on the white marble 
steps. . . . I watched him. Who but 
Herod could have dared to put a fool’s 
robe onto this man? 

But he had at least sent him back to 
receive Roman justice. 


N a few minutes the Governor reap- 

peared before the gathering of waiting 
and impatient pharisees. He stood and 
glanced down at them in scorn—this ugly 
mob of foxy-faced hypocrites. 

“T find no cause in him,” he said. 

There was a moment’s silence. Thena 
loud murmuring. I could not catch what 
they were saying, but it evidently reached 
the Governor. He started to parley with 
them, then turning his back on them went 
back to the place where he had left the 
man for whose life they were clamoring. 

At that moment a fellow-servant came 
running to me with a message from my 
Lady. I hastened to her apartment. She 
was standing at the door and in her eyes 
was a look of terror. She had her ivory 
tablets in her hand and there was a mes- 
sage written on them. 

“Take this quickly to the Governor,” 
she said, thrusting them into my hand. 
I shall never forget that look in her eyes. 

I fell onto my knee and took the tab- 
lets from her. “Read it,” she said, as 
though by a sudden impulse, and I read 
what was written there: 

“Have nothing to do with that just 
man for I have suffered many. things 
this day in a dream because of him.” 

I glanced up at her. The power of 
the dream was upon her. ’Tis a strange 
power that a dream has, that one must 
needs tell it to the first that comes along. 

“TI dreamt,” she said, “that I beheld 
one that was a king, and he was wear- 
ing a crown that was studded with 
rubies. And the crown carried more 
rubies than I could count, for ever and 
anon they seemed to disappear and 
others came in their place, and I had a 
showing as of countless rubies that were 
all in the crown of the king, an infinite 
number and of infinite value. And I 
asked who the king might be, and the 
answer was ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ ” 

“He did just now tell the Governor 
that he was a king,” I whispered. “The 
Jews said that he had made himself a 
king and forbidden his followers to pay 
tribute to Czsar.” . 

“To Cesar,” she repeated. 
I dreamt also that I saw one standing 





“Listen. 


in the city of the Czsars. He had his 
back to a vast multitude, and he held up, 
high above his head, a golden chalice. 
And I asked one that stood near me 
what might the chalice contain, and the 
answer was, ‘it is the blood of a slain 
man and the wine of life.’ And I asked 
him, who was the slain man; and there 
came the reply, ‘Jesus of Nazareth.’ ” 

My noble Lady’s voice was hardly 
recognizable as her own. Her lips 
trembled. 

“And I said: ‘Tell me, how was he 
slain?’ and I heard the answer. ‘He 
suffered under Pontius Pilate and was 
crucified.’ ” 

“And then I knew that the rubies in 
his crown were drops of blood.” 

“And now,” she cried, “I command 
you to be quick and take my message to 
the Governor ere it be too late.” 

“But he has found no cause in him,” I 
said, comforting her. ‘He has told the 
Jews that he has done no evil.” 

But the power of the dream was on 
her. “Go quickly,” she repeated, and 
I went in haste on my errand. 

I could most quickly reach the hall 
where Pilate was parleying with the ac- 
cused by going round and through the 
portion of the building which contained 
the guard-room. It was the place where 
the punishment of scourging was ad- 
ministered and the sight of it was full 
of horror for me, for once upon a time 
I had suffered some strokes from that 
hideous form of punishment which was 
reserved for slaves. I passed quickly 
by the entrance to the guard-room— 
very quickly, for I heard sounds that 
had a sinister significance for me. The 
sounds that accompany a scourging. 
Not indeed the cries of the victim. They 
were absent. I caught sight of the pil- 
lar of flagellation... .It might be 
Barabbas that they were scourging? 
.... I had thought that I could wish 
any evil to Barabbas, but now I was 
not so sure. 


FOUND the Governor seated by 

himself in his chair in the hall of judg- 
ment. He had his head resting on his 
hand, and when he looked up I noticed 
that his face was drawn and. haggard. 
What had he done with the prisoner? 
Was the trial over and the prophet. re- 
leased? I hoped it might be so for my 
Lady’s sake, and also because I had seen 
him. I knelt down and handed my 
master the tablets. I watched his face 
as he read the message written there. 
He pushed the ivory aside and wrote on 
the under tablet his reply. Then he 
handed it to me. I wondered what it 
was that he had written, but it was no 
business of a slave to read his master’s 
messages. I sped to my Lady and 


handed her the tablets. 

She read the answer. out loud as I 
stood there. 

“T have found no cause in the man, 
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therefore I have bade them chastise 
him and let him go.” 

I stood stricken with horror. So it 
had been this man whom they had been 
scourging, the gentle shepherd that had 
the meekness of one of his lambs. I 
thought of what I had seen and shud- 
dered. 

As for the noble Lady Claudia, she 
had flung out her hands in horror. 
“Found no cause in him,” she repeated, 
“and yet he has chastised him! That 
was Herod’s law, not the law of the 
Roman. What ails my Lord ?” 


HE kept repeating the question to 

herself. I stole away softly. The 
outer court had become filled with 
rabble. A concourse of the entire popu- 
lace had gained entry. Watching from 
my former point of vantage’ I could see 
their leaders moving about amongst 
them. Their subtle tongues were influ- 
encing the minds of the common herd. 
Suddenly there was a hush. The Roman 
Governor had appeared at the place of 
judgment. He stood there in silence 
until his guards had secured attention. 
Then he turned and beckoned forward 
one who was standing behind him. 
“Behold,” he said, “I bring him forth 
to you that you may know that I find no 
cause in him. Behold the man!” 

Yes; it was a man, a living man, who 
was standing there. He was wearing a 
purple cloak. An old military cloak 
that was hung upon his shoulders; and 
all the rest was purple, the royal color. 
A reed had been thrust between his 
bound wrists, sceptre-like, and he was 
wearing a crown. A crown set with 
red jewels where the sharp thorns of 
which it was composed had pierced 
deeply into his brow. Slowly the bright 
fresh red drops appeared, to replace 
those that fell down his cheeks. It was 
the crown of rubies of my Lady’s 
dream ! 

Someone had crept up and was stand- 
ing at my side. It was my Lady. Si- 
lence had fallen on the crowd down in 
the courtyard. In silence we waited. 
Then there came a great, savage cry: 
“Crucify him.” The place was in a 
tumult. Pilate and his victim had re- 
tired from view. It was said that he 
was examining him yet once again. A 
woman was standing motionless at the 
back of the courtyard, her eyes were 
still fixed on the place where the “king” 
had stood. My Lady caught sight of 
her. 

“That is his mother,” she said. 

“A queen-mother,” I thought to my- 
self. 

We moved silently away from the 
window. My Lady was calm now. The 
sight of the uptight, motionless figure 
of that other. woman seemed to have 
given her strength. I led her-to her 
room, and we sat there listening, for the 
sounds could reach us there. 


I went out and questioned a servant 
who came passing that way. “The 
people are making their choice,” he said, 
“between the two prisoners, this man 
and Barabbas the robber, for the Gov- 
ernor has offered to release a prisoner 
for the Festival.” 

I knew how busy the scribes and 
pharisees would be influencing the 
minds of the rabble in the court below. 
They had threatened my master that he 
could be no friend of Czsar if he favored 
this man. 

“Go back and find out more;” my 
Lady told me, and once more I made 
my way, past the terrible guard-room, 
with its ruddy carpet round the pillar, 
into the hall. Red foot-prints guided 
me thither. Had ever a man shed so 
much blood as this man? 

I entered the hall of Pilate, the judge. 
At the far end was the judgment seat 
looking down upon the court below. My 
master was once more leading the 





prisoner forward to the place where he 
would become a spectacle for the people. 
I followed behind them. And again I 
followed a track of wet foot-prints on 
the red stones of the Lithostrotos. 
Drops of blood that were as rubies, 
“infinite in number and infinite in 
value.” 


HEY were standing, side by side, 
before the people. I crept up close 
behind them. I could see the faces of 
the crowd below as they gaped up, 
scowling and hideous. Scribes and 
pharisees, priests and levites, and a 
rabble of common people whose foolish 
countenances revealed the insensate lust 
of cruelty aroused in them for a passing 
moment. 
Behind them the mother was stand- 
ing, “beholding the man.” 
Pilate was addressing the people— 
telling them that the time had come fer 
them to choose which of the two 























PILATE WAS ADDRESSING THE PEOPLE . . be TELLING THEM TO CHOOSE. 
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A Woodland Chapel 
By Sr. Ignatius Loyola 


LITTLE house, where sunlit heavens shine, 
Where trees in naked beauty wait the urge divine; 
Where woodland voices fall the whitening paths athwart, 
Till every truant sense within the snare is caught. 
Where night, in fretting starriness to come, 
Obtrudes, ’ere yet the splendour of the day flares home! 
A citadel, resplendent on the heights, 
Whose littlest shade life’s weariness invites. 


The quiet dawn, with mystic flaming breath 
Salutes in grandeur as she trails to death. 

The gathered winds a murmuring worship fling; 
The rains the sweet refrain of mercy bring. 
Each hour of nature glorifies its mood— 

A kingly heritage by love now wooed! 

My soul attains the joy by earth intoned— 
“Within these walls Christ Jesus is enthroned.” 

















prisoners they wished him to release to 
them, Barabbas the robber or the King 
of the Jews. My eyes were on the 
mother’s face as a great cry went up: 
“Not this man, but Barabbas !” 
She had bowed her head, and they 


were crying, “Crucify him! Crucify 
him !” 
Barabbas! But I no longer desired 


the death of Barabbas, save that it must 
either be he or this man. 

My master was calling for water. I 
brought him some in a golden basin. 
He would wash his hands and so re- 
pudiate any part in the guilt of the spill- 
ing of the blood of a just man. As I 
knelt by his side, holding it out to him, 
I thought of my Lady’s dream and her 
message. The words came back to me: 
“He suffered under Pontius Pilate and 
was crucified.” 

I looked into the clear, perfumed 
water. Was there any water which 
could wash away such a stain? 


HE sentence of death had been 
passed. Pilate brought the victim 
forward for the last time. He handed 
him over to the Jews with a last gibe: 

“Behold your king.” 

He had on his own garment now, but 
he still wore the crown which pro- 
claimed his kingship with the cruelest 
irony. My master had been ironical 
all through, but—iron is strong and 
cannot be bent. Pontius Pilate had 
been as the reed that they had thrust in 
the bound hands of the Man whose 
sceptre was the Sceptre of Jahwe, the 
Unmade Creator of the world. 

I had looked on the shepherd being 
led to the slaughter like one of his 





lambs. And I had “beheld the man” 
who was slowly descending the marble 
stairs, leaving a ruddy foot-print on 
each. I was no Jew, but I had beheld 
my king. 

I returned to the Judgment Hall. A 
soldier came through from the guard- 
room. He was carrying in his hand 
one of the horrible scourges that they 
use at a flagellation. The loaded thongs 
were tipped with red. As he passed the 
golden bowl he flicked the water in it 
with the reddened cords. I did not wait 
to remove the basin. I followed the 
foot-prints. They were traceable all the 
way to the hill of Calvary, for the sharp 
stones cut afresh the naked feet of the 
Man who made his way there carrying 
his cross. 

Yes, I was there when they crucified 
my Lord. 

I saw His Mother from the far dis- 
tance, standing there, at the foot of the 
cross. When He had bowed His head 
and the last drop of blood had been 
drained I returned to my good mistress, 
the noble Lady Claudia. 

My Lady’s grief was very terrible. I 
reminded her of her dream. 

Despite my words she was inconsolable. 

“Is not the blood of this slain Man 
the Wine of Life?” I said. 

“Aye,” she replied; “but—he suffered 
under Pontius Pilate.” 

“My master washed his hands,” I 
told her. She knew the ceremonial and 
what it signified, but she threw off 
the remark with a despairing gesture. 
“Could water wash away such guilt?” 
she cried. I had asked myself the same 
question. What could [ say? 

But, that night I was on guard in 


the Hall of Judgment. A bright moon 
was shining, and by its light I saw a 
figure approaching the place where the 
golden basin was yet standing. I had 
forgotten all about it. A lamp stood 
close by. I recognized my master, 
Pontius Pilate. He approached the 
basin, like one who walks in his sleep, 
He appeared to be about to plunge his 
hands in it when he drew back, and 
stood staring at its contents. He was 
awake and his face had gone deadly 
pale. I made a little sound and he 
caught sight of me. He called me to 
him and, pointing to the water, said: 
“What is that?” 

I looked. The water was tinged with 
red. 

I recalled the incident of the morn- 
ing, the swaggering soldier and _ his 
action. : 

“It is blood,” I said. 

“Whose blood?” he asked. 

And I answered: 

“°Tis the blood of the man whom they 
took out and crucified.” 

He gave me a look that I shall never 
forget. Then he looked down at his 
hands. He held them out towards me. 

“How shall I wash them?” he said. 
“They have already stained yon water. 
They are not clean.” 

A sudden impulse came to me. I 
spoke words that sounded strange to my 
own ears. 

“Dip them yet again in the water,” I 
said, “for it now has cleansing prop- 
erties that it possessed not before.” 

I watched him, and my heart was 
beating fast. He half lifted his hands, 
but he let them drop again as with a 
gesture of despair. Then he turned to 
me suddenly. “You are one of. his 
disciples,” he said. “Go now and join 
the Galileans who say that he will rise 
again. Go, I tell you! You are a slave 
no longer. I make you free.” I stood 
thunderstruck. But he meant what he 
was saying. That very night I left the 
palace of Pilate. I was not there to 
learn what happened in regard to the 
golden bowl and its contents. 

But in after years when I had learnt 
the meaning of the waters of Baptism, 
and when I had realized. what had 
moved me to forgive Barabbas, I often 
wondered if my master had returned and 
had plunged his hands into the water 
which was tinged with the Precious 
Blood. 

And when I kneel in the secret place 
where the Holy Mysteries are shown to © 
the faithful, at the lifting up of the cup 
containing the Precious Blood, I think 
of that dream of the noble Lady, the 
holy martyr, Claudia Procula, and look 
far into the future towards that day 
when one will stand up in the city of 
the Czsars, a greater than Czsar, and 
show that same Sacrifice to the whole 
world, the Blood of a slain Man that is 
Life itself. 
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By John J. Boyle 


[wasmucH as there has been con- 
siderable talk throughout the country 
concerning the respective merits and 
drawbacks of preaching to the man on 
the street, it would seem well to present to 
the Catholic reading public of America 
the facts of the question. The author 
has studied this subject from all possible 
points of view, and believes that an un- 
biased statement of the opinions of those 
in favor of its adoption, and of those who 
are against it, is here given. 

In an argumentative article of this 
type it is well to have an understanding 
of just what is the question involved. 
The question under discussion is whether 
or not street corner preaching by duly 
authorized and properly qualified laymen 
should be adopted. 

It is well for all to understand just 
what the terms of the proposition are 
construed to mean. Properly qualified 
means that the speakers are to be well 
instructed and trained in one subject, for 
example, Infallibility of the Pope; or in 
one branch, such as Church History. By 
duly authorized is meant that they are to 
have the authorization of the Bishop of 
the diocese, to speak on that one subject 
or branch in which they have been 
trained. 

The camp hostile to street corrier 
preaching admits that it is indeed con- 
sonant with Christ’s mandate to the 
Apostles: “Going, therefore, teach ye 
all nations,” and further concedes that 
it would be a glorious thing for the 
Church to have men enlightening the 
rank and file concerning her doctrines ; 
to have them suppressing weird notions 
about the Pope; and to have them ex- 
tirpating bigotry. In the larger cities of 
this country, they say, there would be 
as many as forty or fifty men preach- 
ing on street corners, informing the 
ignorant, setting aright the misled, and 
crushing the bigots by weight of argu- 
ments. No longer would there be such 
stupid and silly notions concerning the 
Pope, as there were in parts of the South 
during Al Smith’s campaign in 1928. An 
enterprise with such good results seems 
almost too good to be true; they insist 
that in reality, it is. For to them such a 
scheme is but a dream and has equally 
weak foundations. Theoretically, this 


manner of spreading Christ’s kingdom is 
ideal and they cannot help but wonder 
why men did not think of it long ago in 
On considering what 


other countries. 


IS STREET PREACHING 
PRACTICAL? 


the plan involves, however, it seems most 
probable that they thought of it, but dis- 
carded it, because they realized that it 
meant to embark on an innavigable sea. 


HIS manner of preaching would 

make communities, organizations, 
and clans, now silently hostile to the 
Church, openly antagonistic. Unless the 
preachers, in addition to being properly 
qualified with the necessary knowledge 
of their subject, are glib, quick-witted in 
answering objections, and able to keep 
their head while under fire, the camps 
hostile to the Church might recruit an 
army of men that would rout the street 
corner preachers with their own arms. 
To secure the services of sufficient 
ordinary men to make such an undertak- 
ing nation-wide would be a stupendous 
task; but the question is raised: “(How 
about getting so large a number of ex- 
ceptionally adroit men with the natural 
gifts necessary for them to be effective ?” 
Consequently, the scheme is impracti- 
cable, first of all, because of the Church’s 
inability to secure sufficient talented 
men. 

For the sake of argument the op- 
ponents to the lay apostolate grant that 
enough men, quick-witted, clear think- 
ing, able and convincing orators, might 
somehow be available. In spite of this 
concession they hold that the adoption 
of the plan would still be impracticable 
due to a necessary division of the doc- 
trine into small fields, for it would be 
quite awkward if the men were quizzed 
on points outside of their field. If a 
speaker on being asked a serious ques- 
tion on the Church’s teaching on 
Christian Marriage, had to reply that he 
is neither qualified nor permitted to 
answer questions on that subject, dis- 
trust and even disgust would be the re- 
sult in the inquirer’s mind. 

They go on to say that every speaker 
must be properly qualified, and as the 
only practical way is to have him 
thoroughly versed in one point of doc- 
trine or in one complete subject, such 
as Church History, we are faced with 
two alternatives : either the speakers must 
give all of their time to study and later 
on to preaching; or else they must give 
part of their time regularly. Now if 
they give all of their time they must 
necessarily be supported by the Church; 
not only must the expenses of their 
schooling be defrayed, but the men must 
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be fed, clothed, and given suitable living 
quarters. This provokes the question, 
“where is the Church to get the neces- 
sary funds?” By a donation from a few 
individuals? By a special collection from 
parishioners? 

If the only practical way to conduct 
this movement is to have the speakers 
well prepared in one subject, what could 
they do when confronted with questions 
so varied as: “If all Catholics go to 
heaven, do all Protestants go to hell ?”— 
“What has your Church to say about 
wages ?”—‘‘How about the Marlborough 
divorce case?” (actual questions asked 
by auditors of Mr. Goldstein). It is evi- 
dent that although having the speakers 
qualified in but one subject is the 
only practical way, it is nevertheless 
necessary for the speaker to know 
all branches, Science, Scripture, Bible 
and Profane History, Economics, 
Philosophy, Theology and many others, 
if he is going to be able to answer the 
questions asked. 

Rather than subject himself to em- 
barrassment, the speaker, who after all is 
only human, will attempt to answer the 
question put to him, whether he knows 
the correct answer or not. It is but 
human nature to fight back when 
cornered. And herein, they insist, lies 
the danger of authorizing these street 
corner preachers, and giving them a 
Bishop’s permission and backing. When 
a Bishop is behind them he must take the 
responsibility upon himself for any errors 
that they make. 


HOSE not in favor of street corner 
preaching say that the crowd which 
would undoubtedly gather about the 
speaker is no indication that he is reach- 
ing their hearts. Any faker can get a 
crowd about him in a short time. Just 
observe how any hawker, shouting the 
merits of his wares through the streets, 
constantly attracts a great number of 
quidnuncs. In the same way the doc- 
trine of Christ preached by laymen on 
street corners would be scoffed at by 
curious listeners and be made a mere 
diversion for disinterested crowds. 
Should such a nation-wide campaign 
be started, it is possible that over-zealous 
Catholic men might rise up in all parts 
of the United States to aid and assist it 
and begin preaching without the per- 
mission or knowledge of their Bishop. 
Should this happen, one can easily see 
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the result. The scheme would soon get 
out of control ‘and in no time at all 
would be working to the detriment of 
the Church. 

Some, in opposition to street corner 
preaching by laymen, suggest that’ radio 
preaching would be more dignified, would 
reach a far larger audience, would not 
require so many men, and would not 
require speakers able to refute, on the 
_ spot, objections raised by their auditors. 
They point with pride to the work being 
done by Monsignor Hunt of Salt Lake 
City, by Father Coughlin, and by the 
Catholic Hour. They state that those 
who are really interested in the talks 
could write in for further information 
and for answers to their questions, and 
these answers could be given with the 
aid of books and cool consideration. 

These are essentially the objections 
raised by the clergy and laity who, while 
admitting that the lay apostolate would 
be of great benefit to the Church if it 
could be adopted, fail to see how it can 
be carried out. They agree with the 
words of the late Fr. Yorke, an educator 
and .orator who knew the American 
mind well, when he said that street 
corner preaching does not suit Ameri- 
cans and would not bring results in this 
country. 

Now we come to the arguments 
proffered by those (the author includes 
himself in this group) who most em- 
phatically favor laymen preaching from 
the street corner. They say that the 
men have been instructed by a capable 
board of theologians, have successfully 
passed their examinations, and have the 
approval of their Bishop to give lectures 
on street corners, in parks, or in any 
public gathering, on their particular 
branch of Apologetics. The exacting 
examination to which these men have 
been subjected certainly shows that 
they are capable for their work, and this 
in conjunction with the authorization of 
a Bishop removes all doubt as to their 
qualifications. 


N refutation of their opponents’ con- 

tentions that questions not contained 
in each man’s special subject are asked, 
these answer that due to the great ex- 
perience of Mr. David Goldstein, his 
partner, Mr. Dorsey, and other promi- 
nent street corner preachers, a list in- 
cluding the usual run of questions has 
been compiled, and that the speakers 
certainly are able to answer all the ques- 
tions on this list. Moreover, it has been 
the experience of Mr. Goldstein that 
only a few times in all of his years of 
labor has he been confronted with ques- 
tions other than those on the list. Al- 
though the men are only authorized and 
qualified to teach and lecture on one spe- 
cific subject, they are ‘nevertheless so 
well acquainted with the answers to all 
questions on the list that they can give 
their answers with the degree of cer- 


titude necessary to convince the ordinary 
questioner, and to give him the true 
doctrine of the Church. 

To their opponents’ suggestion that 
radio preaching would be more effec- 
tive, they answer that radio preaching 
can be carried on also, for it is admitted 
that the work done by radio preachers is 
very fruitful. 


HE great number of men on which 

the opponents lay such emphasis is 
not at all necessary. It is most unreason- 
able to expect a man to remain in one 
place day after day. Fewer men moving 
from place to place can get equally good 
results. Speakers would present the doc- 
trine before their.auditors, work up their 
interest, uproot their prejudices, and 
advise the interested parties to consult 
the nearest parish priest. They can be 
supported by some of the larger Catholic 
societies, such as the Extension Society, 
Knights of Columbus, etc. 

It has been objected that this manner 
of preaching would make communities, 
organizations, and clans that are now 
silently hostile, openly antagonistic. The 
cause of this hostility toward the Church 
is ignorance which breeds bigotry, and 
ultimately hatred. If the doctrines of 
the Church, which these groups consider 
so weird and horrible, are placed before 
them in such a way as to show them in 
their true light, not only would open 
antagonism never result, but even the 
silent hostility would be greatly reduced. 

Since only a few men would be 
strictly necessary in every town, the pos- 
sibility of what the opponents term “un- 
authorized zealots” rising up and doing 
harm to the Church by their unsolicited 
and undesired preaching is practically 
eliminated, because when there are but a 
comparative few, the pastors can co- 
operate with the supervisors to keep the 
campaign under control. 

Since priests usually cannot approach 
all people, and yet to fulfill Christ’s 
mandate, all people should be taught, 
laymen must carry on the work. The 
fact that laymen are addressing them 
will cause no surprise to these unbe- 
lievers. This street corner preaching is 
a powerful and perhaps the only method 
of contacting these men. It is evident 
that since it is beyond the power of 
priests even to speak to these people, let 
alone interest them in the Catholic Faith, 
laymen alone can do the work. 

And as records show, they have done 
it. In England, for instance, there are 
more than six hundred speakers, many 
of whom have had their “baptism of 
fire” at Hyde Park in London. To the 
curious visitor the work for which Hyde 
Park is now famous offers a most 
pleasant surprise. A description of the 
scene will bring this point out more 
clearly. As we approach from a dis- 
tance we notice quite a crowd intently 
listening to a speaker standing on a plat- 





form or “pitch,” as it is called in 
England. On drawing nearer we mingle 
with the crowd and hear the speaker ex- 
plaining the doctrines of Christ. We 
realize that he is a member of the 
Catholic Evidence Guild giving one of 
the regular Sunday afternoon addresses 
to an audience of all denominations, 
The interest stirred up is evidenced by 
the serious questions that are asked at 
the conclusion of the talk. We walk 
away proud of the work being done at 
Hyde Park. Heckling is comparatively 
rare, and the same is the case in most 
of the places throughout England. 

It must not be thought that the people 
of England surpass Americans in re- 
specting the speaker. To substantiate 
this we have the word of Mr. Goldstein 
that only twice in his whole career has 
he been seriously impeded by hecklers. 
In the United States, Baltimore and 
Washington, D. C., especially, have 
shown us that America is ripe for the 
street: corner harvesters. Where street 
corner preaching has been tried, people 
have become: so interested that large 
crowds attend every speech, and on one 
occasion when the Stations of the Cross 
were held outdoors in Baltimore a great 
crowd attended as usual in spite of a 
heavy downpour of rain, that seemed 
certain to cause the audience to desert. 
The results have been equally encourag- 
ing in Patterson Park at Washington. 
During Lent of this year, Fr. Russell, 
the Moderator of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild of Baltimore, had the Stations of 
the Cross in two city parks each Sunday. 
After Lent he continued the usual out- 
door meetings at which expository talks 
on Catholic doctrine and practice, and 
answers to questions asked by the audi- 
ence were given. This course of Catholic 
Action extends throughout the summer 
with three meetings each week. 


NE of the primary reasons of 

Catholic Action is to put the 
Church on the offensive. Too long have 
Catholics been showing that they are not 
wrong rather than that they are right. It 
is a common maxim in athletic circles that 
“offense is the best defense” ; the analogy 
also holds true for the Church. It has 
been pointed out that ignorance is at the 
base of most prejudice and bigotry; and 
since non-Catholics, blinded by this ig- 
norance, will not of themselves come to 
the Church, it is incumbent upon every 
Catholic to see to it that the Church is 
brought to them. Street corner preach- 
ing is the modern, efficient, and 
only way of contacting those sunk in 
prejudice and bigotry; and, contrary to 
the opinion of those opposed to street 
corner preaching, the author believes 
that its adoption throughout the country 
would go far toward fulfilling Christ’s 
command to His first street corner 
preachers: “Preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 
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In two issues of one of our widely 
read magazines there was published a 
serial article about conditions in the 
mountain regions of the South. It was 
well written and no doubt opened the eyes 
of many to some hard facts. The school 
teacher whose experiences are recounted 
is not the author of the article as written, 
but we venture to say that the ideas are 
hers. The articles are headed: “As Told 
To .’ The teacher, whose labors 
and sacrifices are apparent throughout 
the story, has done remarkable work 
among the poor, backward people, de- 
serves praise and plenty of it. But one 
little remark in the third part of the serial 
makes one pause and wonder if, in their 
own way, the natives were not better 
than the new schoolma’m. We quote in 
full the passage in question: 

“Henry Cavin is one of the kindliest, 
most upright men in Shady Cove—true 
salt of the earth—but distressingly poor. 
Like most of the others, his family is 
too large. The NRA, for some reason, 
ignores this form of overproduction, one 
of the most calamitous of all. When a 
new soul begins to struggle forth into 
the light of day, we inconsistent human 
beings do not plow it under, as they’ve 
been doing with the crops, but strain 
every nerve to save it. A year ago last 
Christmas, when Cavin’s wife—but first 
let me tell you something about our 
Christmases.” 

What can she possibly mean by this 
passage? She speaks of a soul, but in 
these days of loose phraseology, we can- 
not be sure what she refers to—perhaps 
the living body—she could scarcely speak 
of an immortal soul fresh from the hand 
of God and in the same breath talk of 
“plowing it under.” Her own philosophy 
is probably not clear to her—she very 
likely has no firm convictions on such 
“theological hair-splitting.” When she 
says: “we inconsistent mortals,” she 
speaks for herself, not for Henry Cavin 
and his family. They are consistent. 
They are true to nature, to Christianity, 
to their own profound beliefs. She 
would take them back to pagan times and 
practices. She would have them like 
the Chinese mothers, who expose to death 
their unwanted offspring. That would 
be consistent with her fundamental 
philosophy. They realize better than she 
the hardships that an addition to the 
family brings with it, but they are ready 
to share their crust with the newcomer, 
and welcome it as one of God’s gifts. 
Probably she would be the kind to weep 
over the drowning of puppies or kittens 
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—and she openly advocates the plowing 
under of babies. 

And worst of all, this view is expressed 
when she is about to tell us of her labors 
to arouse the Christmas spirit in the 
natives—the spirit of Christ. She tells 
of the tableau picturing the Nativity of 
the Man-God and says it “Actually 
brought tears stealing down some 
leathery but unsophisticated masculine 
cheeks where tears had not been seen in 
years.” Why? “Unsophisticated,” they 
could feel for Him, could realize what 
He went through; they had seen just such 
scenes and appreciated His sacrifices. 
What would have happened had she sug- 
gested her sophisticated “plan” to the 
community? She dared notdoso. They 
were too unenlightened by modern edu- 
cation. She would have undone all her 
work among them. They would have 
realized at once that she lacked funda- 
mental truth, in spite of her “book- 
learning.” She calls it a startling sug- 
gestion when Mr. Gowell declares, when 
he had heard that one of his sons had 
molested her: “If it comes to the worst, 
I kin always bury ’em.” They would 
have been much more startled at her idea 
of burying the infants. Mr. Gowell 
could see the sense in punishing a grown 
man with death for what he considered a 
grave offense. He would never have 
been able to comprehend the modern 
idea of punishing a new born babe for 
its having come into the world. And 
still more so, had the teacher taken the 
occasion of Christmas for advocating 
such a doctrine. Poor inconsistent 
mortal, celebrating the birth of Christ 
in the poverty of a stable and hoping to 
wipe out poverty by wiping out babies! 


EROD, some nineteen centuries 

ago, had what he considered very 
good reasons for disliking the birth of a 
child in a hovel; reasons of state, for the 
peace of his kingdom. No doubt the 
teacher has very good reasons for dislik- 
ing the idea of a birth in the crowded hut 
of Mr. Cavin, at least they seem good to 
her. Only Herod had reasons of politics, 
and she of economics; Herod plowed 
under many infants to get rid of one; she 
would plow under many for the sake of 
ridding the world of many. But, we are 
told, these are “unwanted babies.” Un- 
wanted by whom? Not by such as the 
Cavins. She tells us herself that: “The 
average household in Shady Cove is in- 
ternally a happy one.” What more does 
she want? Can she say the same of the 
average well-to-do family ? Why are they 
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happy? Not because of wealth, conven- 
iences, pleasures, but through love and 
mutual respect. To such it has been said: 
“T know thy tribulation and thy poverty, 
but thou art rich.” Poor in the things 
that money can buy, but rich in religious 
principle and a good conscience. 


F logical, why not plow them all under 
now, if that is the correct remedy? 

Exterminate them, and turn Shady Cove 
into a wilderness, a sanctuary for wild 
life, for lovers of nature (excepting 
human nature). At just what age is it 
permissible to eliminate them, one month 
or six months, one year or sixty years? 
Where is the essential difference in rid- 
ding the world of a child of a day, of a 
month, of a year, of twenty years? Once 
the soul ceases to be the property of its 
maker, and man becomes the arbiter of 
what is to be done with it, the road is 
open for all the modern inhuman humani- 
tarianism witu which we are familiar. 

The writer has lived among a people 
poorer and more destitute than those of 
Shady Cove, where the same remedies 
have heen suggested. The trouble is not 
that there is not enough to go around, 
but that it does not get to the right 
parties. The same article says: “With 
hunger and nakedness before us, when 
we Southern-mountain teachers hear 

. of hogs and food crops being 
destroyed or limited in quantity and 
acreage because there is a ‘surplus,’ we 
wonder whether our great intellects know 
all the facts, and why man’s boasted 
economic wisdom has not evolved a bet- 
ter system of distribution.” There it is 
—exactly. If all the people who are now 
engaged in propaganda for birth-control, 
euthanasia, etc., would use their energy 
and brains in devising means whereby 
the surplus crops and manufactures 
would reach the surplus population, we 
would long ago have had results. God 
has been running this little planet of ours 
for many centuries now, and it’s more 
than likely that He knows what He is 
doing. If we co-operate with Him, we 
can do wonders ; if we think we can right 
the universe by overturning His laws, 
we are making a big mistake. 

In conclusion, let me state that I have 
the highest regard for the good work 
done among these poor people by the 
teacher, while I have none at all for the 
false philosophy that she airs in that one 
paragraph. I am inclined to think that 
Henry Cavin, for all his distressing 
poverty, has a richer outlook on life than 
the teacher with all her book learning. 


THE EVIL that MEN DO 


By Douglas Newton 


You have a family named Carney 
in your parish?” she asked: 

“Yes,” the priest nodded. Something 
seemed to tighten up in her face—a 
strange look for one so self assured. It 
was as though she had received a blow 
she had expected, though she had tried 
to hope otherwise. It made Father Tit- 
terton ‘say: 

“You know them?” 

“No,” she said quickly. “I don’t know 
them, or anything at all about them.” 
Her voice was oddly strained, and she 
added even more oddly: “In that way.” 

The priest was more than ever 
puzzled, perhaps, even a little irritated. 
What could such a social nabob of a 
woman want with him, or the Carneys, 
or such a parish as Dockend? She had 
a two-tier name, Mrs. Farne-Hayden, 
and a manner to match. Against the 
shabby background of his room the 
suave richness of her air as well as her 
clothes seemed positively insolent. He 
fancied her over sixty, though she had 
been hand-groomed to a_ marcelled 
forty. Through his dusty window he 
saw her vast, sleek car like an outrage 
against the pickle factory that made his 
normal view. 

Why had such a woman descended 
from her world into his? She plainly 
wasn’t .a “slummer”; indeed her 
enamelled perfection had an air of re- 
senting him and the place and her need 
of coming. Something more powerful 
than her inclination had forced her— 
yet what? The Carneys? But how, if 
she did not know them “in that way” 
(whatever that meant)? He asked 
curtly : 

“How do you know them then? Their 
name, for instance?” 

Her face winced at his words. Quite 
abruptly she gave way to an impulsive 
outburst that sounded strangely like 
fear. 

“That’s the strange thing, the terrible 
thing—I mean, my knowing their name 
and that they live here in Dockend.... 
That, at least, will make you believe 
a 

“Naturally 
“A priest—” 

“No, perhaps you won’t, even as a 
priest. You see it’s something I can’t 
quite believe myself, it’s so incredible 

.. yet I must.” 

Her whole being was shaken, as 
though obstinacy had caved in before 
fear. She had plainly to exert her will 
to steady herself. And that was re- 
markable. It was so obvious that, nor- 
mally, she had a considerable cold, sure 


I'll believe you,” he said. 
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self-control. Indeed, as she regained 
command of herself he could feel again 
her almost impervious self-sufficiency. 
It was that which made it necessary for 
him to fight against a certain an- 
tagonism; case-hardened, worldly pride 
is so hard for priestly patience. He said 
to recall his charity: 

“You’re a Catholic ?” 

“Yes—or perhaps no,” she said 
evenly. “I was brought up a Catholic, 
but I haven’t practiced since I married. 
I wasn’t really an active Catholic before 
then. I went to a convent .... but my 
social life was all against it. And when 
we married we decided we would not 
have children.” 

Father Titterton looked at her sharply. 
There was neither regret nor embarrass- 
ment in her voice. She spoke without 
any sort of qualm, as though she still 
held that she had a natural right to make 
that unnatural decision. And this was 
queer, because he saw that that decision 
was the thing behind her fear. 

“We both agreed to it,” she went on. 
“Tt was my decision as much as my hus- 
band’s, though he was not a Catholic. 
We simply did not want children, be- 
cause—But I needn’t go into that.” 

“T daresay I know all the reasons,” 
the priest said—he had only to look at 
the selfishness of her mouth. 

“We never missed them,” she con- 
tinued evenly. “We lived a very full 
life. I felt no need of them, not even 
when my husband died.” She looked 
with her brittle calmness at the priest. 
“T don’t want you to imagine that it is 
regret or remorse or that sort of thing 
that brings me to you.” 

“So I see. Yet why had you to 
come ?” 

“I’m trying to tell you,’ she was 
shaken again. “I’ve got to do some- 
thing. I’m responsible for them.” 

“Them! Who? The Carneys?” he 
demanded. “But you’ve just told me 
you don’t know them.” 

“Not in that way,” she reminded him. 
“But—but in another way I’ve been 
made to see I’m responsible.” 


ATHER TITTERTON sat back in 

his chair—was she crazy, the poor 
thing, in spite of that car, her liveried 
chauffeur, the mundane richness of her 
being? 

“TI told you it was going to be hard to 
make you believe,” she reminded him. 
“It’s terribly difficult even to put it into 
words. ... The father is dead, isn’t he?” 

“Michael Carney? Yes, he died a 
year ago.” 
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“That’s it,” she said huskily. “My 
son would have saved the father, and 
them !” 

Father Titterton gasped. He had been 
right. The poor woman was insane— 
and at once she said, meeting his 
glance with steady, intelligent eyes: 

“You are telling yourself I’m mad. I 
am not. If this were a mere insane de- 
lusion, how would I have known so 
precisely about the Carneys and this dis- 
trict and you—I who never had reason 
to know of your existence? It is only 
because my son’s work was to have been 
here that I know.” 

“But, madam,” the priest said gently. 
“You told me you decided to have no 
children and I presumed you were 
childless.” 

“T am childless,” she said hoarsely. 
“This is the son I ought to have had.” 

The priest could only stare. He 
opened his mouth to speak, but she 
checked him. 


“4 ZOU must stop thinking I have lost 

my senses and hear what has hap- 
pened to me first. I think what I have to 
say, the places and people I mention, will 
convince you that this—this impossible 
thing is true. It began a year and a 
half ago.” 

“A year and a half?” the priest broke 
in. “But Michael Carney, the father, 
died only a year ago.” 

“TI know,” she nodded. “But it was 
because he oughtn’t to have died—but 
you'll see. . . . Michael Carney was a 
pious man, wasn’t he?” 

“The stuff of saints,” Father Titter- 
ton said. “Few knew it, of course. He 
looked what he was: a warehouse time- 
keeper, harassed by a small income and 
a large, unruly family. But there are 
many like him, men whose interior 
eee 

“Yes! Yes!” she broke in, but not 
impatiently, but rather as one. who knew 
Michael Carney’s quality better than he. 
“T felt him like that. . . . You'll ask how, 
since I never knew him? I don’t know 
how. I don’t understand a thing about 
this experience—except that it hap- 
pened. I was living in my apartment in 
the Park district, as I do now. I did 
not even know that such a place as 
Dockend existed. I had never heard it 
mentioned, let alone visited it. My hus- 
band was dead. I lived alone and was 
quite happy. I don’t think I had a care 
in the world—haven’t now, except this. 
Then, quite suddenly, quite without rea- 
son, I became aware that I had—I don’t 
know how to express it exactly—well, 
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a link, a responsibility towards a quite 
unknown man, a big, ugly, shabby work- 
ing man, with gaunt cheeks and a yel- 
lowish pallor—that was because he was 
very ill.” 

“And that was a year and a half ago?” 
Father Titterten was staring as though 
he could not believe his ears. “You 
knew he was ill then?” 

“My having to know was the reason 
for the experience—or am I wrong after 
all?” She seemed to hope she might be. 

“No, terribly right. You’ve described 
poor Mike Carney amazingly—only no- 
body else, Mike least of all, knew he 
was so dangerously ill until two days be- 
fore his sickness killed him.” 

“I know. That’s the point. It was 
because my son would have cured him 
of his sickness that I knew.” 

“This son you—you never had?” It 
sounded an absurd thing to say, but it 
was all the priest’s bewildered mind 
could offer. 


se HE son I ought to have had—and 

wouldn’t,” she agreed edgily. “I 
know how incredible it sounds—but 
that’s how it was. It’s even stranger than 
that. I’ve told you I’ve never regretted 
not having children. I-did not regret it 
even when this happened. It was as 
though I faced an accomplished act 
which regrets could not alter. I knew 
that it had been ordained by nature or 
—or Providence, that I should have had 
this one child at least—this son. I knew 
that he would have grown up to become 
a doctor, a very good doctor—that in 
the course of his career he would have 
bought a practice in this district, Dock- 
end. Above all, that he would have 
been Michael Carney’s doctor and would 
have cured him quite easily. The man’s 
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complaint, in fact, was not dangerous in 
the beginning. It was only the incom- 
petence and neglect of the doctor who 
treated him that caused his death. This 
doctor, who filled the place my son 
should have filled, had he lived, was a 
drunkard.” 

“Mother of God,” Father Titterton 
breathed softly, ““Drolt !’ 

“Yes, that was the doctor’s name— 
Drolt. A short, fat man, his red face 
always wettish. My experience is true 
even about him?” 

“Absolutely true.” Father Titterton 
felt a little frightened himself now. 
“Drolt was a hopeless drunkard, reck- 
less and stupid. He was responsible for 
much misery, and I fear, death, God for- 
give him, before his wretched habits 
carried him off .... yet you describe 
him so accurately, you must have met 
him.” 

“T never even saw him in the flesh. 
Please remember that. I have never 
been down here until today. All this 
happened while I was leading my ordi- 
nary life at the other end of the city, ten 
miles away.” 

“Then what you are describing is a 
dream, a vision?” 

“IT don’t know what it is,” she said 
wearily. “Not a dream, certainly. It 
did not come to me while I was asleep, 
but while I was awake, going about my 
ordinary affairs. And yet it is so hard 
to describe in plain words. I’d be sit- 
ting reading in my apartment, or even 
receiving friends or visiting friends, 
and while that side of me continued to 
behave normally, another part of me 
would be down here in Dockend, in a 
narrow and dirty little house. It had 
a grimy, green door, with the paint 
coming off in blisters, and right at the 





HE COULD FEEL AGAIN HER ALMOST IMPERVIOUS SELF-SUFFICIENCY. 


end of its narrow hall was a small, 
crowded room, with dark wallpaper, a 
dusty, dried up aquarium half filling the 
window and making the room darker, a 
yellow roll-top desk ....” 

“Drolt’s consulting room,” the priest 
breathed in wonder. 

“Of course,” she was a little im- 
patient. “I’ve told you Drolt had the 
practice my son would have had—had 
he ever lived. Please do remember that. 
There lies my responsibility. By refus- 
ing to have this son, I let in Drolt, and 
Drolt did harm where my son would 
have done good.” 

“It’s your being so intimate with the 
very details of Drolt’s house that’s be- 
wildering,” the priest said. “It’s as 
though you actually lived there.” 

“TI did live there—in one sense,” she 
told him. “I’ve told you I don’t know 
how it was, but as I sat in my West 
End apartment I was also in the room 
with that man Drolt. Unseen, but there. 
I was able to watch his patients come 
in one by one, and with each one I 
seemed to know immediately how care- 
less and even downright wicked and 
wrong his treatment was, how differ- 
ently my son would have treated the 
cases. And that was odd, for I know 
nothing of medicine. But, of course, 
that was my son in me, inspiring me.” 


“WNSPIRING you?” the priest said 
softly. “You saw this son you never 
had ?” 

“No....No....I never saw him,” 
she said and for the first time there was 
a tremulous note in her voice. “I 
wanted to see him, but I never did. It 
was always as though he were part of 
me—a sort of shadow within my shadow 
.... but quite distinct, thinking like a 
man and a doctor in a way quite impos- 
sible to me. It was odd, but so real— 
how can I make you see it? Two of us 
seemed to hover by this sottish creature, 
Drolt, two distinct individualities, often 
antagonistic. The one who was I felt 
only repulsion for these rather grubby 
patients—the individuality that was my 
son felt only interest. I was often dis- 
gusted; my son felt only pity. I always 
wanted to escape from them, their sores 
and their miseries; my son wanted to 
draw them to him the better to serve 
them. And then even at Drolt’s worst 
mistakes I was quite indifferent; these 
people were no concern of mine, but the 
spirit of my son was in anguish. It 
seemed so wrong and cruel to him, that 
he was in a fever to go to their aid, to 
correct Drolt, to cure and save them 
. ...as he would have done had he ever 
had the chance. Do you follow what I 
mean, Father ?” 

“T think—yes, it was a sort of dual 
personality....” 

“More than that,” she said. “It was 
the spirit of my son living as it were 
in the spirit, where he should have lived 
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in the body, and I had to be with him, 
perhaps because I had never set him 
free to do his work. That’s how I felt 
it. Do you believe me now, Father ?” 


E stared at her. The whole thing 

sounded incredible ; even metaphys- 
ically, it was something right outside his 
grasp—yet he knew he believed her. Not 
merely did her tone carry conviction, 
but there was no denying her quite 
astonishing knowledge of these local de- 
tails she could never have seen—Drolt, 
his habits and house, Michael Carney. 
. «. He said: 

“Where does Mike Carney come in?” 

“I’ve told you that my son suffered 
through Drolt’s incompetence with his 
cases. He suffered particularly in 
Carney’s case. Carney had a power in 
him, a simple trustfulness, prayer. He 
used to keep his hands in his pockets, 
saying his rosary while waiting for 
Drolt to see him. It was always for his 
children he prayed—that he should be 
preserved to bring them up well. He 
lived for nothing else.” 

“Yes, that was Carney, yet it is re- 
markable your knowing it.” 

“This is no ordinary experience, you 
surely see that. I knew everything— 
had to. It was Carney’s immense sense 
of responsibility that was to make me 
realize my own. Carney came to see 
Dr. Drolt six months before he died. 
I—the my son part of me, knew at once 
that the man had an internal growth, 
not dangerous then, but one which must 
be removed by an immediate operation 
if the man’s life was to be saved. Drolt 
was fuddled. His examination of 
Carney was hopeless. He decided in 
the most casual way that it was merély 
gastric trouble and supplied Carney with 
a simple medicine. Even when that gave 
no relief, he failed the man. In time 
Carney himself began to suspect some- 
thing graver, and his anxiety grew at 
each visit. He was so fearful about 
what might happen to his family if he 
died. They were, he told Drolt, at an 
unsettled age when the wild strain in 
them might easily cause them to suc- 
cumb to the temptations besetting boys 
and girls of their class. They had no- 
body else to look after them and steady 
them. He feared for their souls.” 

“That certainly was Carney,” the 
priest nodded. “His sense of paternal 
responsibility was tremendous—and not 
without reason, poor fellow. There is a 
wild, or rather an adventurous strain in 
that brood of his. Properly steered, as 
he knew how to steer it, that very fire 
can do fine things.” 

“As in the case of the daughter, 
\gnes,” Mrs. Farne-Hayden said. 

“You know that, too,” the priest 
answered in awe. “Yes, like Agnes. 
She, too, was a rebellious creature, but 
Mike handled her beautifully, steered 
her energies into productive channels, 


so that she became a first-rate little 
administrator. Unfortunately, it took 
her away to a Market Transport or- 
ganization at the other end of the coun- 
try, where she can’t control the others. 
And poor Mike is dead—because Drolt 
failed him.” 

“Or I did,” the woman said. “A good 
doctor—my son, would have saved 
Carney. By preventing my son from 
living and treating the man, the re- 
sponsibility is linked to me. Isn’t this 
experience to make me see that?” 

“Yes—but one minute. You say you 
knew just how things stood with Carney 
for six months—didn’t you try to do 
anything ?” 

A stain of red came beneath the cos- 
metics on her cheeks, she said harshly: 

“I wouldn’t believe in it. I fought 
against it. I told myself it wasn’t ra- 
tional. And then, as I’d already booked 
my passage before it began, I went off 
to the south of Europe after it had been 
going on for two months. . . . I told my- 
self I needed a change, a rest, you see, 
because this was merely a sort of hal- 
lucination of overwrought nerves.” 

Father Titterton did not disbelieve 
her. She was not the first in recorded 
knowledge to “harden her heart” against 
such things. He just said: 

“But you did not escape from it?” 

“No,” suddenly she was speaking with 
a rush of candor. “When Carney died 
—and I knew of it though I was abroad 
at the time—I saw that I was confronted 
with responsibility in a double sense. 
Not only was his death due to my re- 
fusal to give life to the doctor meant 
to cure him, but I had failed him again 
when I had been given my chance of— 
of amending that first mistake by seeing 
that he got proper treatment. I felt 
this certainly, yet still with rebellion. 
Why should I be called to book? Why 
should this thing dog me down the 
years ?” 

3 HE evil that men do lives after 
them,” the priest quoted. “Even 
science will tell you that the consequences 
of an act can go on expanding through 
the ages, like a vast ripple, long after the 
act itself is finished and forgotten.” 

“T know,” she said somberly, and as 
though wincing from the black pros- 
pects of the thought, went on quickly. 
“For a few months after Carney’s death, 
I was left alone. Was almost in peace. 
The strange, dual experience seemed to 
have deserted me. Nothing seemed to 
happen to his family after all.” 

“That was his memory,” the priest 
said. “They loved him very much, and 
the loss of him steadied even their wild 
blood for a time while they strove to live 
as he would have had them live. But 
love wanes in the absence of the loved 
one.” 

“T saw that,” she put in. “When the 
second child, the boy, got into trouble 


I was—was shown it. I knew the thing 
was going to start all over again and 
go on dogging me.” 

“You mean Ignatius, poor lad,” the 
priest said. “Good at heart, as they all 
are, but the reckless strain carried him 
away.” 

“And the girl, too,” Mrs. Farne- 
Hayden said. 

“Moira,” the priest’s face became 
grave. “A sad case, and so dangerous 
an example to the others. She makes 
evil look like a get-rich-quick romance.” 

“Tt’ll lead them all to—to horrors,” 
she broke in hoarsely. “I can see it, 
And nothing will stop them. They 
don’t even listen to you now, Father.” 

“So you know that, too,” he sighed. 
“You’re right. They duck down side 
alleys at the mere sight of me. It’s a 
sad smash up of a decent family.” 


“TT’S going to be worse,” she cried 
sharply. “That’s why I can’t ignore 

it any longer, why I had to come to you. 

There’s the youngest boy—Dominic.” 

“Mike’s pet,” the priest darted a look 
at her. “But Dominic at least is all 
right. There’s so much of his father in 
him he’ll remain steady.” 

“No,” she insisted. “He’s unhappy 
and unsettled—” 

“Yes—so many are. Dominic’s not 
liking being a jeweler’s shop boy, he 
wants to go on the land. But what can 
one do in the circumstances? He will 
have to put up with things like others.” 

“Not with his blood,” she said. “He’s 
beginning to feel that a short cut to free- 
dom lies through robbery.” 

“Not Dominic,” frowned the priest. 
“He’s an honest boy.” 

“Not under the right temptation. 
And he’s getting that. He’s just linked 
up with a group of ruffians led by a 
vicious fellow named Brodie.” 

“Brodie—no!” The priest was upset. 
“Brodie’s a hardened criminal, a dan- 
gerous one, too. Dominic would 
mever....” 

“But he has. Can’t you see, that’s 
why I’m here,” she answered with fierce 
anxiety. “I know. I cannot escape 
knowing these things. Brodie has drawn 
him in because he and his ruffians have 
fixed their minds on robbing Dominic’s 
jeweler’s shop. They mean to use him 
in the robbery—and already they’ve half 
won him over with prospects of so much 
easy money that his escape to the life of 
a farmer will be sure.” 

“Dominic,” the priest’s word was a 
cry. “It would break his father’s 
heart.” 

“And it’s going to be worse than rob- 
bery,” Mrs. Farne-Hayden was all to 
pieces in her anxiety. “I feel a sense 
of something terrible ahead for that 
boy .... murder, perhaps. I feel that 
the jeweler, Myall, will be killed in the 
robbery .... and that this boy will be 
caught and—and .. ... Can’t you see. I 
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can’t take the responsibility for that. 
Peet. Ecarel....” 

Father Titterton sat very still, look- 
ing at the now distraught woman. He 
could not understand this experience— 
but he believed it. The force of her 
dread and the accuracy of her knowledge 
convinced him—even against his rea- 
son. This arrogant woman had been 
forced to look upon the vista of evil that 
her defiance of the law had loosed 
down the ages, to follow the expanding 
consequences of her sin. He did not 
know why or how it had happened to 
her, for she did not seem repentant, as 
he regarded repentance (though who 
was he to judge?). Possibly the power 
of poor Mike Carney’s prayer had some- 
thing to do with it, but whatever it was, 
he saw that he, too, had his part to play. 
He said firmly: 

“We must get Dominic, in fact, all of 
them, away from this environment, if 
we are to save him. Is that what you 
see? Is that why you have come to 
me?” 


“T felt you would know a way,” she 
agreed huskily. 

“I do know a way. A way they would 
like themselves, it has been only money 
that held them back.” 

“I will provide anything you need, 


money—anything,” she said. ‘That is 
why I came.” 
“Then it won’t be so hard. Agnes, 


the eldest girl, has always wanted them 
with her, but naturally, a family so 
poor could never afford the fares or the 
expense of setting up a new home where 
she is. But since you will help them 
over that, I'll see them at once. I know 
they'll jump at the chance. A country 
life is what Dominic himself wants, and 
they’ll all be happy, and steady, under 
Agnes’ wing... . I'll go now, and I 
think I can guarantee it will be all 
right.” 

As a matter of fact it was touch and 
go. Dominic admitted that himself as 
he and the rest of the family stood on the 
railway platform beside the train that 
was to take them to Agnes. He told 


Father Titterton that he was already so 
deep in with Brodie and his crooks that 
the only way for him to escape was by 
getting away by train like this. Dominic 
was shamefaced, but honest. He said 
that rebellion and dissatisfaction had 
grown within him since his father’s 
death. He had seen no hope for himself 
and his brothers and sisters in Dock- 
end, and Brodie’s talk of big, quick 
money had seemed the only way of es- 
cape. He wasn’t a thief; it was just 
wild rebellion that had caused him to 
turn to Brodie. He was so little a thief 
that he was overjoyed at the thought of 
escaping to the safety of Agnes and a 
decent life. 

And there it ended. There was nothing 
more. Mrs. Farne-Hayden showed no 
further desire to see the priest. She 
had laid the spirit of this son she 
had refused to let live. There she 
left it. Even her astonishing experi- 
ence seemed to her mainly an unpleasant 
thing best forgotten. She remained true 
to her self-sufficiency in that at least. 





Silver Makes a Comeback 


By George Stuart Brady 


 — the outstanding items of 
the economic tangle that the present 
Congress will undoubtedly leave unsolved 
when it departs from Washington this 
summer will be the matter of silver. The 
silver discussion of 1935 is only another 
version of the “silver question” that for 
nearly three quarters of a century bobbed 
in and out of the political arena. It is 
not likely to be settled this year for two 
evident reasons: First, because there has 
appeared no outstanding leader to carry 
its standard to battle, and second, be- 
cause thé country at large is not ready to 
accept the answer. 

The official action of last April rais- 
ing the price which the Treasury must 
pay producers from 64.5 cents to 71.11 
cents an ounce was more the result of 
economic necessity than the result of a 
planned program. It is economic force 
more than economic argument that will 
eventually bring silver to a proper fixed 
Standard. The drainage of foreign sil- 
ver made a world scarcity which raised 
the price in the Far East to 71.76 yen, or 
68 cents, and the Montreal price to 73 
cents. The 71 cents an ounce which the 
Treasury has been paying is on the 
“seigniorage” of 45 per cent of the silver 


turned in to the mint by the producers; 
for the balance of 55 per cent the owners 
may obtain the $1.29 an ounce which is 
the legal monetary value. When “the in- 
evitable” solution comes, the Government 
will realize a nice profit on this silver. 

It was an Irishman in the Union Army 
during the Civil War who unknowingly 
started the silver question. During that 
war a General Connor, stationed at Caimip 
Douglas in Utah, with little to do and an 
intense interest in minerals, discovered 
a lead ore, galena, containing up to 700 
ounces of silver per ton. Such an ore was 
worth $875 a to.. at that time for the sil- 
ver alone, not to mention the value of the 
lead. Some of the soldiers started min- 
ing, and by the year 1871 there were 
thirty-five mines in Bingham Canyon 
alone, and another rich ore, hornsilver, 
had been discovered. One carload of the 
latter ore yielded $24,000 in silver, and 
men went wild over silver mining. Sil- 
ver production increased in the United 
States from $156,800 in 1860 to $16,434,- 
000 in 1870, or 10,500 per cent! 


AD speculation in silver mine 
stocks in New York soon spread to 
London and Paris. Bankers became fear- 


ful that the metal would be too plentiful 
for use as money. Economists took up the 
subject and hammered away with parlor 
theories on “ratio of production” and 
“ratio of commercial value,” but they 
forgot that bonanza mines always have 
short lives. They also failed to realize 
that from an insignificant provincial state 
the United States was to became a world 
power; that in half a century America 
was to triple her population and increase 
her national wealth thirty times ; that the 
new industrial age would require more 
coin for exchange of commodities. Ger- 
many, with her scientific nose, scented 
also a new danger, namely, the production 
of silver as a by-product in the refining of 
copper, and as the United States was 
coming to be the big copper producer, it 
was very disturbing. They did not know 
that new mining methods would also pro- 
duce more gold in the next half century 
than had been produced in the previous 
twenty centuries, thus maintaining the 
ratio. The German Government ceased 
to mint silver into coins. One country 
after another followed, and in 1873 the 
United States dropped the silver dollar 
and the silver half dimes. The “silver 
question” was begun. 
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While American politicians seethed 
and boiled with the “silver question” for 
forty years, incidentally by their acts and 
defaming statements cheapening silver in 
the market, the European powers were 
able to buy silver from the United States 
at practically their own price. These 
nations needed silver for their dependen- 
cies in China, India and Africa. If the 
United States had fixed the price defi- 
nitely in a ratio with gold, European 
countries would have had to pay $1.29 
an ounce instead of the average of around 
fifty-five cents an ounce. Back in 1893, 
when it looked as if the United States 
Government would soon control silver 
through the Democratic victory and the 
Sherman silver notes, American produc- 
ers got as high as eighty-four cents an 
ounce for their silver. But when the 
single gold standard was definitely 
adopted on March 14, 1900, silver went 
down to a low level, sometimes remain- 
ing close to forty-seven cents, or a dis- 
count of 63 per cent! At no time, except 
for two years of the war period, did 
American silver bring its true value. 
\merica paid dearly for its silver sen- 
sation, for the actual loss on net exports 
of American silver during the period of 
political wrangling was at least a billion 
dollars ! 

Although the United States has been 
a leading silver producer, it has sold the 
silver as a cheap commodity instead of 
using it as a medium of exchange to sup- 
plement gold. And so, to meet the re- 
quirements of the new industrial age, 
\merica has had to issue more and more 
paper money and commercial credit that 
could not be covered by metal. Men who 
in 1896 were afraid that the coining of 
silver would bring a “fifty-cent dollar” 
would have been shocked if they could 
have foreseen that in the next quarter 
yf a century the American Government 
was to have in circulation in one single 
year nearly four billion dollars’ worth of 
paper money—five times the commercial 
value of all the silver mined in the United 
States in twenty-five years. 


HE ancients seemed to have had a 

clearer idea of money than had the 
new school of economists of the nine- 
teenth century. They knew that there 
was not enough gold to furnish a medium 
of exchange, and as every trader wanted a 
tangible thing of value to put his hands 
on in times of stress, they adopted on a 
standard basis a second rare metal, sil- 
ver. It did not ruin the show for the 
star actor, gold, and it gave the confi- 
dence needed. The feverish rush to 
acquire gold coin that caused the bank 
closings in March, 1933, proved that the 
modern business man has still no con- 
fidence in paper. A theoretically perfect 
money system is only attained when 
there is metallic coin or bullion in the 
treasury for every dollar of paper in 
circulation, and that confidence decreases 





in direct proportion to every uncovered 
paper dollar or piece of ‘commercial 
paper. 


T is not true that the United States 

could not set the silver standard. 
When the French minted at 154 to 1 and 
the United States 16 to 1 between 1834 
and 1873, practically no silver was offered 
at American mints. If the United States 
should now fix the ratio at 16 to 1, un- 
questionably there would be a rush to 
sell us silver, but how long could the rush 
last? Actually, such a dire poverty of 
real metallic money would occur in 
Europe that its governments would have 
to fix the standard also or their paper 
money would soon be worthless. Eu- 
rope’s entire stock of silver seldom passes 
abillion dollars’ worth, and one American 
bond issue only half as large as that 
required for the present Public Works 
Program would cover all silver ship- 
ments and place the world in a position 
where it would have to cry for mercy 
and buy back the silver at our terms. 
Since June 19, 1934, the date of the Sil- 
ver Purchase Act, the Treasury pur- 
chased only slightly more than 250,000,- 
000 ounces of silver from foreign coun- 
tries, causing the jump in world silver 
prices. The Indian Government silver 
stocks are only about 150,000,000 ounces, 
and the Shanghai stock little more than 
250,000,000 ounces. The real fact is that 
today America has dominating control 
of the silver situation. 

The Sherman Act of 1890 was a half- 
way measure, not guaranteeing the value 
of silver, but it was leading to the end 
of the silver problem when the depres- 
sion of 1893 again threw fear and panic 
into economic theorists. We know now 
that the depression of 1893 had not the 
slightest relationship to silver, although 
it was labelled the silver panic. Anti- 
silver men of 1896 called silver in de- 
rision a “commodity.” But gold and 
silver are both commodities. If they were 
not, they would be valueless as money, 
merely “tokens” like copper and nickel 
coins. Real money must have intrinsic 
commercial value based on weight. The 
price of gold is fictitious, but it is main- 
tained at a level by law. When a dentist 
buys gold for a tooth filling he pays 
the government mint rate. If govern- 
ments removed the standard value from 
gold it would immediately adjust itself in 
a commercial relation to silver, and 
would drop to a fraction of its present 
price. Silver is undervalued for coinage. 

Silver is a rare and precious metal, 
and it will always remain so because 
silver in quantity is simply not existent. 
This scarcity gives it the necessary in- 
trinsic value for use as money, and its 
greater commodity value over gold only 
increases that scarcity. Although the 


United States produces 20 per cent, and 
sometimes as-‘much as 40 per cent, of the 
world’s total, we do not produce more 





than half an ounce per person per year, 
If all the silver mined in the last century 
were divided among the peoples of India 
and China, the “silver countries,” they 
would not get two dollars’ worth of silver 
coins apiece to jingle in their pockets, 
The amount of silver available, as far 
as any scientist has been able to estimate, 
is about one-millionth part of the earth’s 
crust. In other words, it is actually only 
ten times more plentiful than gold. 

But much of that silver mined is now 
gone. About three per cent of all the 
silver produced goes into the making of 
motion picture films in coating the films 
with silver bromide. About 20 per cent 
of the world’s production of the metal is 
employed for industrial purposes every 
year, a large part of which is perma- 
nently lost. 

Silver is thus a more valuable commer- 
cial metal than gold. The silver ad- 
vocates of 1896 were unconsciously giv- 
ing gold a “good break” at a 16 to 1 
ratio. Setting gold and silver both adrift 
merely as commercial metals, the natu- 
ral ratio would be better than 8 to 1, 
and as the machine age increases its 
use that ratio would continue to drop 
in favor of silver. Even today, if silver 
were adjusted to the relative values of 
the companion metals in the ores it would 
bring $20 an ounce, or just the old fic- 
titious legal value of gold. The new ma- 
chine age will show that it was altogether 
too good a deal for gold. The silver that 
the Treasury has agreed to buy in at 
71.11 cents an ounce is worth more than 
two dollars an ounce at the present price 
of gold, and if gold is finally stabilized at 
$40 an ounce, the silver will be worth 
$2.50 an ounce at 16 to 1 or $4.00 an 
ounce at the production ratio of 10 to 1, 
enough profit to wipe more than six bil- 
lion dollars off our national debt. 


HE money problem today is exactly 


the same as it was in the early days 
of civilization. The change in metal re- 
quirements is one of quantity only. The 
Roman Empire under Augustus, using 
both gold and silver, comprised 80,000,- 
000 people in the sixteen provinces from 
Arabia to Britain. Only two per cent 
of the people were sufficiently above the 
stage of abject primitive poverty to re- 
quire any serious use of gold and silver 
in trade. The masses lived under a cash 
system using “tokens” of copper and 
bronze, and small silver pieces, with 
credit needs practically nil, and hence 
with no need for a fixed standard. Today, 
practically all families in this one in- 
dustrial nation of 130,000,000 people 
have wage incomes or property holdings 
that call for the continuous use of a 
standard metallic medium of exchange. 
Since there is not enough gold to serve 
as a medium of exchange for the increas- 
ing business of the world, silver must 
inevitably come back as a standard of 
value. 
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What One Must Know 


O caption this particular chapter, 

if we may so call it, with “What 
Everyone Should Know About Fire 
Insurance,” was an almost irresistible 
temptation. But with a dozen volumes 
scattered over a work table from which 
a writer on insurance problems is seek- 
ing information himself, such a head- 
ing had a taint of egoism that is only 
too evident. 

Frankly, then, the writer confesses 
that much of that which follows in this 
third article is the result of careful re- 
search through many volumes and book- 
lets on insurance for the best thoughts 
and conclusions obtainable. Broad ac- 
knowledgment of this must suffice. 

Recently there has been given an op- 
portunity to investigate a number of 
religious institutions, examine the policy 
contracts and listen to some astonishing 
questions. It would be wholly improper 
to specify these cases. They are actual 
cases, however, and in no sense sup- 
posititious. Policies were found cover- 
ing valuable properties, but the issuing 
insurance companies had passed out of 
the picture—were defunct. Forms were 
examined which were so loosely drawn 
relative to description and attached 
riders and endorsements as to make the 
insured an unintentional part self in- 
surer. A belief that an “80% coinsur- 
ance clause” made it necessary to main- 
tain insurance of not less than 20% 
more than the full sound value of a 
piece of property, if full recovery was 
to be expected in case of a total loss! 
Policies in small companies — whose 
financial standing was not readily as- 
certainable. A $20,000 piece of prop- 
erty covered by 31 policies, in 31 sep- 
arate insurance companies—a definite 
multiplying of the chances of non-con- 
currency in form and in delays of ad- 
justment. 

Herewith follows the promised con- 
densed explanations of reasons and 
necessities of the insurance flow-sheet 
setup in the article preceding this one: 


The Standard Fire Insurance Form 


A completed fire insurance indemnity 
contract may be said to be divided into 
two separate parts: (1) the Standard 
Form—the actual basic principles un- 
derlying that which the contracting in- 
surance company agrees to do or not to 
do; and (2) a Rider Form—the real 
form of coverage, specifically designed 
to fit the subject matter of insurance. 
The Standard Form, made mandatory 


Your Insurance Problems 


By Thomas J. Hogan 


by a state in which an insurance com- 
pany may operate, varies somewhat in 
different states. The basic principles 
remain the same, however. Some 
changes in the provision of previous 
forms have been made necessary due to 
court interpretations. The Rider Form 
is another story. Since this form is an 
attachment to the Standard Form, made 
to fit the facts and conditions of a par- 
ticular risk—the property insured—it 
takes precedence over the body matter 
of the Standard Form. Permission may 
be granted for a use, an occupancy, ex- 
tended periods of time for alterations 
and repairs, certain storage and opera- 
tions, all of which may be prohibited by 
the Standard Form. 

The Rider Form thus performs an 
action that completes the policy and so 
makes the policy a contractual agree- 
ment on the part of an insurance com- 
pany to restore a loss which may occur 
in a particular property. 

Thus the preparation of the Rider 
Form—the real form of coverage—is a 
task of prime importance. Again it is 
repeated that it is here the agent. must 
earn his wage and the owner must use 
intelligence regarding his needs for in- 
surance protection. The agent must 
bring to bear his knowledge of his own 
business acquired by experience, and the 
owner (or trustee) add the benefit of a 
natural knowledge of the properties 
which he owns or for which he is re- 
sponsible. So read what follows care- 
fully. 


Ownership 


(a) An insurance policy is a per- 
sonal indemnity contract. It insures a 
person, a designated party, a partnership, 
or a corporation, against a loss which 
may occur in a described property. Al- 
though the property is frequently termed 
“insured” actually it is a person or a 
party that is insured. Therefore, it is 
important that the correct and full name 
of the party seeking indemnity be en- 
tered into the policy contract. Insert 
the assured’s name and not the name of 
the property unless it so happens that 
the property name has taken on a cor- 
porate significance. 

(b) Rents and Rental Interests may 
also be covered under special forms. 
Rent Forms cover loss on rent income 
if a property is destroyed by fire. 
Rental Value Insurance is designed to 
cover approximate expense of renting 
similar temporary quarters pending re- 
pairing or replacing of a property dam- 
aged or destroyed by fire. 
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(c) Betterments refer to definite and 
permissible improvements made to a 
rented or leased property. Just as an 
occupant has an insurable interest in 
movable property of his own brought 
into a building rented or leased by him, 
so he may have an insurable interest in 
fixed improvements he makes and fixed 
equipment he installs in that building, 
even though under a realty law he may 
not be permitted to remove such fix- 
tures even if paid for by him. Quite 
frequently these betterments run up to a 
sizable figure in value. 

(d) Mortgage, Trust Deed and 
Bonded Indebtedness. There are many 
points relative to these, one of which 
may relate to a correct loss payable 
clause. All of the points, however, must 
be taken care of by properly worded 
clauses. Otherwise there may occur a 
complete voidance of the policy. An 
agent should give close attention to this 
step in preparing a Rider Form. A 
properly worded endorsement, signed by 
an accredited agent, in which specific 
company permission is granted to an 
extension of insurance to property af- 
fected by mortgages, trust deeds or out- 
standing issue of bonds, should be made 
a part of the Rider Form, 


Values and Coverage 


In the guiding flow-sheet for policy 
form preparation there are two steps 
indicated—No. 2 relating to values and 
No. 3 relating to coverage. So closely 
related are these two steps, that it is ad- 
visable that they be discussed under a 
joint heading. 

Values alone must be looked at from 
three angles: one pointing to the amount 
of insurance needed to protect fully the 
sound values subject to loss; another 
pointing to the most suitable and advan- 
tageous form of coverage due to some 
phases in distribution of values; and the 
third angle pointing towards the rate 
which measures the premium cost. 

More than to any, other structural 
properties, there are four terms which 
must be clearly understood in arriving 
at a sound value for insurance purposes 
on Churches, Schools, Hospitals, Or- 
phanages, and Homes for Old People. 
These terms are durability (class of 
construction), suitability (present en- 
vironments), usability (worn out or 
out-moded to such a degree as to be 
useless) and adaptability (subject to 
ready alterations, enlargement and 
modernizations due to foresight in 
original plans or otherwise). The 
necessity of knowing what these four 
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terms mean applies to accredited ap- 
praisers as well as to’an owner or coun- 
seling agent. 

It has been stated that sound values 
are based upon actual replacement costs 
less estimated percentages due to de- 
terioration and depreciation from wear 
and tear, to which must be added some 
factor relative to out-moding and use- 
lessness. No set rules can be given these 
phases of valuations. Added to this 
difficulty is the fact that today con- 
struction replacement costs on identical 
properties vary from 5% to 15% in dif- 
ferent parts of our country. 

But take this warning. Declining 
prices and costs for four years or more 
previous to 1932 and 1933 may have 
created a low-point mental attitude 
towards present-day values. On the 
other hand in two short years prices and 
costs have climbed back in many cases 
over a third of the distance which they 
dropped. In fact, building costs are but 
5% below the peak prices of 1929. 
Properties insured for three or five-year 
terms in 1932 or 1933, under depressed 
valuations, are woefully under-insured 
today if no recognition has been taken 
of increased costs by increasing insur- 
ance amounts. 


N common parlance it can be said 

that there is a complete blanket form 
of coverage when the companies insure 
an owner in one lump sum blanketed 
over all described properties, buildings 
and contents together. Now since in 
most properties there may many 
units, each with a separate ra ven 
a separate rate for a building and for 
its contents—rate making authorities 
must be furnished with a fairly accurate 
setup indicating the value of each item 
to be covered by the blanketing form. 

Here comes in not only a pre-deter- 
mining knowledge of specific unit 
values, but what would seemingly be an 
unnecessary warning. Don’t let a be- 
lief that because of superior construc- 
tion used in some unit a small loss may 
be expected and thus be led to scal- 
ing down the value statement of that 
unit. If it is of superior construction 
the unit may be of greatest value. It 
will normally be low rated, and the 
assured is entitled to the influencing 
benefit of this low rate on his final 
average rate setup for a blanket form. 
Blanket forms, by the way, call for 
higher percentage insurance to value— 
not less than 90% as a rule; and while 
an advance to a 90% or 100% coin- 
surance clause under a specific form 
may result in a lower rate, usually no 
such reduction rate is allowed for the 
90% clause necessary when a blanket 
form is used. 

Rating authorities as a rule, require 
filing of new distribution of values— 
sometimes annually, sometimes at longer 
periods. If or. when, however, condi- 





tions of distributed properties have been 
improved to a degree entitling the owner 
to a reduction in his average rate, an 
owner may file new values at any time, 
obtain the rate reduction to which he 
may be entitled and whatever return 
premium due him by reason of the re- 
duction in rate. 

A specific schedule form may in sim- 
ple language be stated as one in which 
each unit is listed in the form, with 
an amount of insurance against, say, 
each building and an amount against the 
contents of each building. Normally an 
80% coinsurance clause is used under 
this form—a mandatory requirement of 
the maintenance of insurance of not 
less than 80% of the sound value of 
each item covered. Such a form calls 
for extreme care in keeping the values 
of each item fully covered and because 
of this a failure to comply with the 80% 
to value clause may stand out rather 
clearly in event of a loss. 

To know what constitutes the build- 
ing and what constitutes contents is 
important. A differential usually ex- 
ists between the rate on contents of a 
building and the rate on the building 
itself. This has such a definite influ- 
ence in determining a premium cost, 
that an agent should refer to his rule 
and form manuals and inform himself 
exactly how the insurance companies 
and rating authorities interpret these 
two terms. Contents—stocks of sup- 
plies, movable furniture and fixtures 
and the like may rate higher than the 
building. Boilers, engines, pumps; 
heating, lighting, hoisting, and plumb- 
ing equipments; fixed seating; built-in 
shelving, built-in gymnasium apparatus, 
built-in air conditioning equipment; 
built-in cooking ranges; all of these 
and more equipments, which pertain to 
the service of the building, may be 
written at the building rate and included 
as part of the property described as 
“building.” 

In churches and other institutions 
when pipe organs are installed, it is 
often a rule that the organ and its at- 
tachments must be insured specifically. 

Therefore, whether one sets up a table 
of values to be filed for average rate 
for blanket form use, or whether one 
enters up a value on “building” and on 
“contents” in specific schedule form, 
keep in mind the above generalization, 
but see to it your agent checks the en- 
tries with a state rule and form book 
before him. 


Exclusions 


Two angles here again. One is that 
under no circumstances does the fire in- 
surance company assume liability for 
loss of “accounts, bills, currency, deeds, 
evidences of debt, money, notes or other 
securities”; nor on the following, un- 
less specifically noted in the rider form, 
“bullion, manuscripts, mechanical draw- 


ings, dies or patterns.” It might be 
further noted that in some states there 
must be added to the standard forms 
specific mention in a rider form of awn- 
ings, signs and similar attachments to 
a building, in order that such attach- 
ment be covered. Also in order to 
cover under contents, mention must be 
made of the inclusion of pictures, curi- 
osities, sculptures, models, casts. 

The other angle. There are certain 
parts of a structure, usually not subject 
to damage, such as foundations, un- 
derground pipes, and other underground 
work of value, all definitely part of a 
structure. As a rule these constitute 
“permissible exclusions.” In other 
words, they may be not included in 
any presentation of a “sound value” 
needed after a loss to. demonstrate a 
compliance with a coinsurance clause. 

But carelessness and laxity in prep- 
aration of a rider form may defeat the 
recovery of a loss as expected. For 
example to exclude from a building the 
foundations “below the surface of the 
ground” when actually there is a well 
built and floored basement with a good 
wood floor, tile or cement top-dressed, 
used as a gymnasium equipped with 
a standard and costly set of bowling 
alley—themselves on damagable foun- 
dations—all may prevent recovery of 
loss on that part of the building below 
the surface of the ground. But with 
a statement that the exclusion refers to 
all work “below the surface of the 
ground, or below the under-surface of 
a basement floor,” a far different pic- 
ture is presented and a serious struc- 
tural loss which may be confined to the 
basement alone is made recoverable. 

There may be connecting tunnels be- 
tween extensive layouts like that at hos- 
pitals in which expensive and damag- 
able equipment is installed, but which 
may unintentionally be excluded under 
the form used. Inaccuracies are nearly 
always costly. Scrutinize your “per- 
missible exclusions” before excluding 
them from coverage in the form of in- 
surance used. 


Warranties and Permits 


An agent who does not have at hand 
for ready reference the so-called “rules 
and form handbooks” of the state can 
scarcely be called a capable and quali- 
fied local agent. An agent is freely 
furnished by state rating and inspection 
bureaus with printed copies of endorse- 
ments, warranties and permits which 
are worded in accordance with the in- 
surance rules of the state. These en- 
dorsements, warranties and permits for 
the most part take up a slack not other- 
wise provided in a standard form, and 
perform the act of completing a policy 
contract. They legally represent the 
“unless otherwise provided by agree- 
ment in writing added hereto,” neces- 
sary in most cases. 
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j THINK I first realized what was 
happening in St. Peter’s, Rome, on the 
day Pope Pius XI canonized Cardinal 
John Fisher and Sir Thomas More, when 
a Cardinal deacon recited the Confiteor 
and came to the passage “ . . . Blessed 
Michael the Archangel, Blessed John the 
Baptist, the Holy Apostles Peter and 
Paul, Blessed John Fisher, Blessed 
Thomas More, and all the Saints .. .” 

I felt then that they were, so to 
speak, finally placed in the hierarchy of 
heaven. The Church has been a long 
time in recognizing these martyrs for 
the supremacy of the Papacy. It is 400 
years since they died. My grandfathers 
for many a generation have waited for 
this day. They must have prayed for 
it and dreamed about it. And as I stood 
there in St. Peter’s, with its marble walls 
covered with scarlet damask hangings, 
and its myriads of lights, like a child’s 
vision of heaven, it took some time before 
I could realize that it had happened. 

Just then, the Holy Father, 78 years 
of age, began Mass in honor of England’s 
new saints, the first to be canonized since 
the Reformation, and for some years 
before it. 

It was the crown of a work which 
began even before the restoration of the 
English Hierarchy. Time after time the 
Cause has been advanced; time after time 
it has been delayed. In the final effort 
Cardinal Laurenti was the ponente of 
the Cause, Fr. Agostino della Vergine, a 
Trinitarian in Rome, its postulator, 
Msgr. P. E. Hallett, Rector of St. John’s 
Seminary at Wonersh, England, its vice- 
postulator. 

By a happy circumstance the climax 
came in the year which marks the fourth 
centenary of the martyrs’ deaths and in 
the year in which King George V is 
celebrating the silver jubilee of hés reign. 

All eyes in England have been turned 
toward St. Peter’s. Catholics went to 
Rome in great numbers. From England 
to Rome is a long way—about 1,200 
miles. Not everyone had the time and the 
money. But about 2,000 people managed 
to go from Great Britain and Ireland, 
and some, limited in time, essayed the 
journey by air. Unfortunately they 
were driven down by gales in France. 
But their effort showed the anxiety of 
the people to be present at this historic 
event. 

The Anglicans do not quite know 


_ Where they stand. They have learned to 


admire the qualities of the martyrs. They 
would like to honor them,.. At Rochester 
they have arranged some sort of com- 


Mantle of Sainthead | 


By George Barnard 


memorative service in St. John Fisher’s 
old cathedral. But they cannot forget 
that it was the matter of the Papal 
supremacy for which these martyrs died, 
even though they may pretend that it was 
something less pointed. 

Official Britain would take no part in 
the Roman rejoicings. It has been dis- 


_closed by Lord Russell of Killowen that 


the English judiciary was given every 
opportunity to send a representative to 
Rome to pay honor to St. Thomas More, 
one of the most brilliant minds that ever 
adorned the English bench. But it failed 
to do so. 

I know, too, that Cambridge Uni- 
versity was given everything short of an 
official invitation to be represented at the 
canonization of its one-time distin- 
guished Chancellor. Cambridge failed. 

It.is probable that Oxford University 
knew that a representative would have 
been welcomed. . But: of that I have no 
certain knowledge. At any rate Oxford 
was not there. 

The British Minister -to the Vatican 
was, of course, present. The Ambassador 
to Rome was called home at the last 
moment in connection with affairs in 
Abyssinia. 

But it did not matter. The Catholic 
world was at St. Peter’s. There was a 
big crowd of Germans and Belgians; 
crowds from France and Spain and I 
know not where else. The Italians came 
in force, and there was a particularly 
large influx of Neapolitans. In the shops 
in Rome I saw Lives of the new saints 
in German, French and Italian. It would 
have been no new experience to these 
people to see lives of their saints in a 
foreign tongue. But I found a thrill in 
it, for I had never seen the creation of 
a saint of my own race. 


HE gathering of English and Welsh 

Bishops in Rome was as great as any 
such gathering that would have been 
possible in England. Three Bishops 
(their Lordships of Portsmouth, Leeds 
and Salford) were too ill to travel; the 
diocese of Menevia is vacant by death. 
The fourteen other dioceses in these two 
countries were represented by their ordi- 
naries, though a temporary indisposition 
prevented the ‘bishop of Hexham and 
Newcastle from being present at the 
actual ceremony. 

Back in cold London from sunny Italy 
my mind is full of warm, colorful pic- 
tures of that great ceremony in St. 
Peter’s when St. John Fisher and St. 
Thomas More were- raised to. the altar. 
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I had never before seen a canonization 
ceremony. I am not sure that I ever 
want to see another. The memory of 
this one will last me a lifetime. There 
is the memory of the crowds, in the early 
morning sun, tramping steadily across 
the Piazza San Pietro, with the foun- 
tains playing against the background of 
the grey columns of Bernini’s massive 
colonnade. There is the memory of 
crowds pressing against the barricade 
and being admitted to St. Peter’s when 
their tickets had been scrutinized. 


ND the sight inside. Swiss guards, 
in the quaint blue, red and yellow 
uniforms which Michael Angelo designed 
for them, standing pike in hand to di- 
rect the people to their allotted places. 
Blocks of people behind barriers. 
Wooden stands, cloth-covered, looking 
on to the great altar, with its black and 
gold spiralled columns supporting the 
lofty baldachino. 

In the crowd, countless priests, groups 
of nuns, men and women, some of them 
very old and eager to see everything on 
this day for which they have prayed. 
Little children, whose minds will carry 
longest the living memory of this day. 
One littlé fellow has been perched up 
on the foot of the great figure of St. 
Longinus. The boy’s head does not quite 
reach to the saint’s knee. 

The place is so big that one loses all 
sense of numbers. They tell me that St. 
Peter’s holds 60,000 people. That would 
be a capacity crowd, I suppose. Today 
there are, perhaps, 40,000 people here, 
for there is room at the sides, where 
special canvas-screened stations have 
been erected inside the basilica to take 
care of fainting cases. 

All the windows, high up, have been 
screened to keep out the glare of the 
sun. There is a soft light inside, from 
lamps in the roof, besides the furtive 
daylight that steals in through the blinds. 

I was in my place at seven o’clock. 
I stayed there for precisely six hours and 
five minutes. It was an hour before the 
Pope came, carried shoulder high by the 
scarlet-garbed bearers of the sedia gesta- 
toria. At that moment the silver trum- 
pets blared a march, but we heard only 
a few notes of it, for the vivas and the 
cheers filled St. Peter’s. It was all very 
unseemly when it happened, but so per- 
fectly natural when one reflects on it 
simply as a joyous outburst. 

Another great moment came when the 
banners of the martyrs were carried in— 
huge -banners borne on twelve-foot poles 
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and carried through the sea of people 
that filled the spacious nave. At that 
moment the thousands. of electric “can- 
dies,” set in hundreds of chandeliers 
which hung from one another on the 
walls and from the arches above, burst 
into sudden light. So bright, it was like 
the opening of the heavens. So sudden, 
it was like the arresting of a lightning 
flash. 

Then more cheers as the full beauty 
of St. Peter’s stood revealed. The 
damask hangings were blood-red, the 
copes of the bishops were blood-red as 
the procession passed to its place near 
the Papal throne. Helmets of the Papal 
guards flashed silver. The gold around 
the altar flashed back the light of all 
these stars, and the crystals of the chan- 
deliers sparkled like a million diamonds. 
At the far end, facing the people, was the 
red and gold Papal throne. Near it the 
tribune of the diplomatic corps, with men 
and women from many nations. 

There were many thrilling moments 
during those six hours which somehow 
passed very quickly and now, in retro- 
spect, seem like only a moment of time. 


There was a thrilling moment when the 
Ponente approached the Papal throne 
three times in succession, begging the 
Holy Father, first earnestly, then more 
earnestly, and finally most earnestly, to 
raise our martyrs to the altar. On two 
occasions the Holy Father sought the 
prayers of the assembled throng that he 
might be guided in his action. And at 
last came his assent. 

Then, a new thrill, the singing of the 
Te Deum by the Sistine choir. Finally 
the departure of the Supreme Pontiff, 
carried in regal state, through the cheer- 
ing crowd. 

At night there was a sight which to 
me was more marvellous still. The sight 
of St. Peter’s, outlined in quivering light 
in honor of our new saints, and all Rome 
looking on. I did not expect to be im- 
pressed by it. Photographs did not 
promise anything more marvellous than 
the mechanical lighting to be seen in 
any considerable city. But these lights 
were living. They danced in the breeze 
and defied anyone to put them out. They 
danced for the glory of our martyrs. 
They were tallow flares, lighted by the 


——.. 


sampietrini, the Vatican workers, who 
clambered down the great dome on the 
stroke of nine and had the whole thing 
ablaze whilst the clock of St. Peter’s was 
striking the hour. The fagade had been 
lighted earlier, and its lines stood re- 
vealed as dusk fell upon the city. 

This day was more than a vindication 
of the martyrs. It was more than a 
mere righting of a wrong. It was a 
glorious hope for the future. And the 
proof of this lies, I think, in the message 
from the Archbishop of Cincinnati which 
was received by the English Bishops and 
which was read to the British pilgrims 
when they assembled in St. Paul’s Out- 
side-the-Walls for a Mass of thanksgiv- 
ing. The message congratulated the 
Catholics of England and it said that a 
triduum would he held in the churches 
of the Cincinnati diocese in honor of the 
new saints, seeking their intercession 
most urgently for the persecuted Cath- 
olics of Mexico. 

That, I think, will do as much to bind 
together the Catholics of the English- 
speaking countries as anything that has 
happened in a lifetime. 





IN THE 


I THINK that unless I could stand 
aside and view impersonally my own 
epitaph, I should never receive such a 
sobering shock. I happened one day to 
come across a tomb that has set up a 
train of thoughts in my mind that several 
years have not in any way decreased. 
Perhaps you have had the same experi- 
ence? Maybe an exchange of thoughts 
on this rather striking. sarcophagus will 
do us both a little good. 

One afternoon I happened to be walk- 
ing about in that magnificent temple of 
beauty, St. Peter’s Cathedral in Rome. 
I had not expected to see any tombs 
there at all_—so that when I did come 
upon one, I set out in extended explora- 
tion for others. I feasted my eyes on 
one after the other, great sarcophagi sur- 
passing each other in grandeur and 
elegance, bringing back to my mind tales 
of history, stories of the Church, pic- 
tures of the magnificent men who have 
guided the Bark of Peter through the 
turbulent seas of time. What a grand 
thing it is to pass beneath these tombs 
and to know that within lie the mortal 
remains of the Vicars of Christ, the 
mighty Princes of the Church whose 
names conjure up the histories of 
families that at one time had governing 
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powers over half the world. Tomb after 
tomb : here a Frangipani, there a Pecchio 
or a Sarto, each with a sermon in stone on 
the works and the glories of a pontificate. 
In one corner, I cannot remember 
where, but I think towards the end of 
the nave, I came upon one which has left 
me with a lasting, sobering thought. It 
struck me more than anything else I had 
seen. The others were beautiful; the 
others were interesting; this one was 
striking. The tomb itself is not particu- 
larly enchanting, but the inscription on 
it contains in embryo volumes and vol- 
umes of deep, convincing thoughts. 
Engraved into stone, so that it will 
last forever, is the epitaph of that tomb: 
Henry IX. Are you wondering now, as 
I wondered, about that numeral? Henry 
IX! I had heard of Henry VIII, to be 
sure,—but never of anyone named Henry 
after him. I had always rather thought 
that the world considered the name suffi- 
ciently disgraced by him that no other 
king had dared to take it. But here in 
St. Peter’s was another English Henry 
who claimed for himself the title of 
Henry IX, King of England. I was so 
convinced that no Henry ever ruled in 
England after the. one who so suddenly 
sent Thomas More to Heaven, that I felt 


COURT 


no review of history would bring to light 
anyone of that name. Yet surely, the 
artists of St. Peter’s could not make 
such a blunder. So I set myself to a 
review of medieval England, turning 
page after page in rising rage at Henry, 
the eighth of his name and (we sincerely 
hope) the last of his kind. Who was 
this mysterious Henry IX? A footnote 
revealed his identity. 


ENRY BENEDICT MARIA 

STUART, son of James Stuart, 
the Chevalier of St. George, and Maria 
Clementina, daughter of Prince James 
Sobiewski. Here was real royalty, a 
Stuart! What a grand title was his: 
King of Britain, France and Ireland. 
How grand, and yet how empty. 
He was Duke of York by birth and 
by that birth, through Mary Stuart, 
claimed the thrones of France and Scet- 
land. By so-called conquest he claimed 
the throne of Ireland, and by inheritance, 
he succeeded, as a Catholic monarch to 
the throne disgraced by Henry VIII. 
Had he secured his birth-right, he would 
have been Christianity’s most powerful 
king, claiming the allegiance of millions 
and holding.sway over more empire, 
more wealth, more commerce than His 
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Catholic Majesty of Spain. So many 
crowns, SO Many sceptres, so many 


thrones, sO many titles yet he was 
never really a king. The world never 
hailed him as such. He had no subjects, 
he exacted no tribute, he commanded no 
allegiance. The Cathedral of Rheims 
never saw his coronation to the throne of 
St. Louis ; the guard at Edinburgh never 
presented arms to the successor of Mar- 
garet and David; the Te Deum of thanks- 


. giving never rose in glorious song mid 


the arches of Westminster Abbey over 
his accession; Dublin Castle never 
opened its gates to the color guard of 
Henry IX. Still, he was really a king. 
He had more claim to those thrones than 
their incumbents; he alone of all who 
wore the purple from the Bay of Biscay 
tothe North Atlantic had really the right 
by blood to command. 

Henry Benedict Maria Stuart became 
a priest and then Cardinal Bishop of 
Frascati, later becoming Dean of the 
Sacred College. How interesting it 
would have been had he been elected 
Pope. What a strange episode in history 
it might have been to have on the throne 
of Peter, the King of England, Ireland 
and France! But he was destined to be 
a king without a sceptre in the judgment 
of the world, though in God’s Church 
he was laid in death close to -another 
Prince, Simon Peter, the Vicar of Christ. 

Perhaps you do not, but I feel the 
deepest sympathy for Henry IX. Still 
there was another who laid claim to the 
same things he did and received short 
shrift for all His royalty. He did not 
claim any throne in particular, He 
claimed them all. He did not want a 
sceptre, He ruled with his eyes. He did 
not even want a crown, but they made 
Him one anyway. Henry IX was 
treated with the utmost dignity, men 
came to his rescue, and even in death, 
he was given the most exalted resting 
place, with Canova as the builder of 
his tomb. The story of the other King 
is much more interesting. 


HIS other King was descended on 

his mother’s side from one of the old- 
est royal houses in history. He would not 
tell who His Father was until they ques- 
tioned His on His claim. Nor did He go 
about demanding what belonged to Him 
—on the contrary, history records that He 
was the most bounteous of sovereigns; 
He gave whatever He had; His kind- 
Ness and goodness were magnanimous. 
People said that if it were necessary, He 
would even die for the least in His king- 
dom. If you could have seen Him with 
his little group of supporters, you would 
have realized that He was really born to 
command. He had astriking appearance, 
a handsome face, a deep, quiet, unas- 


Suming.but withal royal manner. 


When He did say that He was a King, 
people wondered what He meant. Every- 
one-knew that He did not claim the de- 


faulted and defunct throne of the little 
principality where He lived. The 
sceptre of Juda was only a myth in their 
minds by that time. But still He in- 
sisted. A pretender to a throne is a 
very dangerous person. Henry IX was 
studiously kept out of England for that 
reason. This Man perhaps should be 
banished from Palestine—but still, He 
did not claim Palestine. Could it be that 
He claimed the palace of the Caesars as 
His own? Yes, that was it! He would 
have to die for treason to Augustus thus 
said the priests, though why they should 
call this blasphemy the poor people did 
not know. Anyway, the best method was 
to laugh Him out of His silly claim. 
Let Him see how foolish they thought 
Him. They would give him royal 
honors; Jerusalem would have a corona- 
tion—they hadn’t had one for many years. 
They would never get their land back 
again, they would never have their own 
king any more, they were finished as a 
nation. Laugh at Him then, and give 
Him the last grand march of the City of 
Jerusalem, 

As befits so great a ceremony, the news 
was spread abroad. Crowds gathered, 
points of vantage were secured—all 
Jerusalem was astir. The ceremonies 
must be meticulously carried out. He is 
first-dubbed royal—not to be sure with 
the accolade of knighthood but with the 
first requisite of Christianity. He is 
made to suffer. He is far too regal for 
one touch with the sword from the 
jeweled hand of a queen; He must be 
struck a thousand times—struck heavily 
so that the swish of the scourge as it 
comes down may resound through the 
halls to let all the world know that a new 
order is begun, a new order of saintly 
men. who shed their blood as freely as 
this first Great Knight. 

A royal robe? Ofcourse! Call in the 
squires of the King’s wardrobe. Any 
rag will do—any cast-off cloak will serve 
the purpose. A purple one! Just the 
thing—a touch of color. A purple robe 
so that ‘His blood will not so easily be 
noticed. And here comes His Royal 
Majesty’s chamberlain with the sceptre 
of His kingdom. What matter if he is 
reeling in drunkenness? This is a dif- 
ferent coronation! The King accepts His 
sceptre, a reed which sways foolishly in 
the wind. To signify His weakness? 
No, to signify the benign rule under 
which the world will flourish. And a 
crown for His Majesty’s brow. He is to 
be a King forever—very well, put a 
crown there that will not come off—push 
the thorns down deep into the flesh, turn 
it a little, what matters if it pain—it must 
be permanent. There, my soldier friends, 
what a picture! What a good job we 
fools have done! The King is crowned 
as befits His royalty. And now -the 
solemn command, the Lord’ Marshall in 
the ‘person of Pontius Pilate the Gover- 
nor of the City to give thé signal for the 


start of the parade. Two words will 
start it—give them, Pilate. There will be 
a battle cry for the new King, a command 
that will never cease to sound from one 
end of the world to the other. The 
words fall from his lips, the command 
is given: “Tolle Crucem,” “take the 
cross,” and the coronation march begins. 

Henry IX for all his claims had noth- 
ing like to this. Slowly, solemnly, out the 
palace gates comes the motley parade. 
Soldiers, priests, ladies and gentlemen, 
children; some ride, some run, all 
scramble to see the finish, all seek a 
glimpse of the new King of the Jews. 
Of course, it is slightly different from 
what they expected, it is just a little 
more brutal than some can stand. No 
peal of organ strains to guide their steps, 
only the deep throated howl from a 
frenzied mob. No clash of cymbals to 
sound the city’s joy, but only the clash 
of nails in their wooden box; no rose- 
strewn path, but only the hard cobble- 
stones of the back streets of Jerusalem 
to cut His feet and leave.a mark for all 
the world to say hereafter: “In this way 
passed the King.” 


T last the throne room—the dais is 
prepared. The trumpets, strangely 
enough are lacking, but. the sound of 
hammers will take their place. The King 
ascends, the mob howls in satisfaction. 
For the first time in history, the Man 
who claims the world as His kingdom, 
holds court. His throne.is high that He 
may see it all; His subjects are at last 
beneath Him. But they forgot one thing 
—the canopy, the black velvet canopy to 
form a background and a top-piece for 
the throne. It is supplied by the Father 
of the King; the sky will be his canopy, 
as the earth will be his court. The 
grand coronation march is over, the King 
is well enthroned; He can rule now as 
He sees fit. 

Ever since then a double ceremony has 
been held. One continues as best it can 
the work begun in Pilate’s house and 
finished on Calvary’s hill. The other 
continues, as best it can the work begun 
on the heights of Calvary whose end will 
be—who knows when? 

And now this King holds court on 
His altar from one end of His Kingdom 
to the other. Wheresoever He goes, His 
subjects follow, to get a glimpse of Him, 
to do Him Homage. He holds a special 
Court for all true and noble knights in 
special places and at special times. The 
tomb of Henry IX in Rome is a shrine 
to the loyal defenders of the family of 
the Stuarts even to this day and many 
there are who go there to revive their 
faith in the memory of this uncrowned 
King. We whose King has been well 
crowned indeed shall pay our respects 
in His Court when the trumpet sounds its 
opening in the City of Cleveland on the 
twenty-third day of September in the year 
of our King, 1935. 
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UT OF THE WHIRLWIND. By 
William Thomas Walsh. Robert 
M. McBride & Co. $2.50. 


Mr. Walsh has written a tremendous 
book in every sense of the word. In 
its pages human souls are stripped naked 
before us, and human emotions throb 
as a searing flame. Here we are face 
to face with primal things, with the lust 
of the flesh against the spirit, and with 
the flashing sword of the spirit that 
would dominate the flesh. 
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The author has powerfully demon- 
strated that only in Catholic ideology 
does human life achieve its full signifi- 
cance, its spiritual fruitfulness, even 
from a literary viewpoint. It is impos- 
sible for one who rejects the Christian 
duality to write great literature, for 
there is nothing breath-taking about 
the struggle of the human soul if it be 
no more than mechanistic or biological 
processes, a mere functioning of the 
glands. 

Stephen West, a poor Polish laborer 
in a Connecticut factory, seeking es- 
cape from his everyday drudgery, en- 
gages in a liaison with Nina Mateskas, 
an attractive music-teacher. Nina, fear- 
ing that their amour may be interrupted 
by the jealousy of another suitor, bru- 
tally kills the latter and fastens the 
blame upon Stephen. Sentenced to be 
hanged, the sentence is commuted to life 
imprisonment. Brooding in his cell, 
Stephen becomes embittered, morose, re- 
bellious. To relieve the utter drabness 
and to prevent derangement of an over- 
active mind, he plunges into study. 
Through study he comes to Marx and 
Communism; from Communism he 
drifts in growing darkness upon many 
troubled waters until, out of the whirl- 
wind, God speaks to him. What fol- 
lows is an odyssey of his soul. 

There is nothing new to the story, 
because there is nothing new to human 
nature. But there is a timeless thrill 
in the telling of it; a subtle charm 
which characterizes all great literature. 
And throughout, there lingers as an 
overtone, a nuance, the stabilizing power 
of Christian forgiveness, its power to 
bring relief to a mind on the verge of 
madness. It leads out of the whirlwind 
to peace... . And in peace there is the 
voice of. God. 


G K’S. A MISCELLANY OF 
e THE FIRST 500 ISSUES OF 
G. KS WEEKLY. Coward McCann. 
$2.50. 


Those who are familiar with G. K.’s 
Weekly are well aware that it is one of 
the most significant journals in the 
English language. Its list of contrib- 
utors includes almost all the best known 
English Catholic writers, Hilaire Bel- 
loc, Father Ronald Knox, Walter de la 
Mare, Father Vincent McNabb, etc. 

This miscellany contains, in-the words 
of the publisher’s blurb, the “cream” of 
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the articles which appeared in G. K’s 
Weekly during the past nine years. Cer. 
tainly, if variety be the spice of liter. 
ature as of life, this collection is wel 
spiced. It embraces almost every con. 
ceivable subject, “An American Best. 
Seller,” “Political Economy,” “The 
American Reporter,” “Relativity,” ete, 
etc. There are judicious discussions of 
economics and finance, and delightfully 
nonsensical rhymes of the style of 
Lewis Carroll; there are articles which 
are unquestionably a lasting contribu. 
tion to literature, and others of a merely 
ephemeral character. Many of them 
are instructive, and all of them are en. 
tertaining. 

It is fortunate that they have been 
gathered together in book form, because 
most of them are too significant to b 
left to the, oblivion of G. K.’s files. Mr, 
Chesterton has come close to giving us 
a Catholic scrapbook of the Elbert Hub- 
bard type. 


OT BUILT WITH HANDS. By 
Helen C. White, The Macmillan 
Co. N. ¥. $250. 


Here is a vigorous, colorful and mov- 
ing narrative of eleventh century life. 


- Against a background of political usur- 


pation and ecclesiastical corruption Helen 
White has realistically portrayed the 
struggle between the Great Hildebrand 
and Henry IV—and that staunch ally of 
the papacy, Matilda, Countess of Tus 
cany. 

Hildebrand, as Gregory VII, kind, 
ascetic and of iron decision, determined 
to solve the vexing problem of Ec 
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clesiastical corruption by drawing in 
the lines of discipline too long relaxed 
and striking a blow at the emperor’s use 
of Lay Investiture. Henry, passionate, 
pleasure-loving, fixed in his evil ways, 
conceited and fickle, one moment sending 
messages of conciliation to Rome, at an- 
other making new encroachments on 
Church power. Excommunicated, he 
stands shivering in the cold at Canossa 
and later drives his armies into Rome. 
Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, sympa- 
thizing and abetting Hildebrand’s poli- 
cies of reform, lending military assis- 
tance, throwing’ her own lands into 
confusion and revolt—here are the ele- 
ments of drama, human life at its noblest 
and basest. Miss White has woven 
them together with skill, understanding 
and exquisite beauty. 

Thus while it engages the imagination 
Not Built With Hands proves highly in- 
structive reading matter. For the author 
has seized and set forth in brilliant lan- 
guage the life and spirit of this troubled 
century when Church and State came 
into open conflict. It is the selection of 
the Catholic Book Club for June. 


HE CATHOLIC WRITER’S 

GUIDE. Edited and published by 
Mary J. Hennessy, P. O. Box 109, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. $1.00. 


Miss Hennessy in this booklet offers 
an excellent Guide to Catholic writers 
Or marketing their literary products. 
She interrogated by personal letter and 
questionnaire nearly 300 editors of 
Catholic periodicals. As a result she 





_ some foundation in reality. 


was able to list fifty-seven paying peri- 
odicals and ten which are at present 
doubtful or overstocked, but which may 
buy later. With the aid of this Guide, 
writers who wish to contribute to Catho- 
lic periodicals will know in advance 
what kind of manuscript the individual 
editor wants, the rates and time of pay- 
ment, and other interesting points. 


HE EMPEROR CHARLES IV. 
By Bede Jarrett, O.P., Sheed & 
Ward, New York. $3.00. 


In biography, just as in history, there 
is the author who merely recounts past 
events, and the author who interprets 
those events. Father Bede Jarrett was 
definitely the latter kind of biographer. 
His life of Charles IV not merely tells 
us what Charles accomplished, but it 
makes us know the man himself, makes 
us feel that it was only natural that he 
should have acted as he did. 

Charles IV (1316-1378) was King of 
Bohemia and Holy Roman Emperor. He 
has been described by Pius II as “Bohe- 
mia’s father and the Empire’s step- 
father”; and this description, although 
not entirely fair to Charles, did have 
His achieve- 
ments as Emperor were far overshad- 
owed by his greater achievements in be- 
half of his own country, modern Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

Father Bede Jarrett’s presentation of 
the life of Charles IV is a scholarly work. 
It treats of an historical epoch little 
known save to the more profound stu- 
dent of history. For this reason, the 
author found it necessary to introduce 
many contemporaneous events as a neces- 
sary means of presenting Charles and his 
accomplishments in their true setting. 
Although the reader will recognize that 
the introduction of these events was really 
necessary, he will at times regret their 
presence. For it is only after the com- 
plete historical setting has been arranged 
that Father Jarrett feels free to interpret 
it, and it is in that interpretation that 
Father Jarrett’s genius really shines 
forth. 


ATECHISM OF PSYCHOLOGY 

FOR NURSES. By Rev. Hilarion 
Duerk, O.F.M., P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York, $2.15. 


Unfortunately, much present-day psy- 
chology is like Hamlet without the 
Prince: it professes to study human 
actions, while disregarding the human 
soul. Many of our professors and other 
pundits take peculiar advantage of the 
impressive facts and still more impres- 
sive language of modern psychology to 
shake faith and weaken the morals of 
the undiscriminating young people who 
are exposed to their false teaching. Such 
“psychology” is far worse than none at 
all. 








D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


One of America’s foremost dealers in 
Sacred Vessels, Vestments and Church 
Goods, presents the following 
outstanding values: 


ALTAR BOYS’ CASSOCKS 
& SURPLICES 


Hansen's ‘10-Point” 
Altar Boy Cassocks 


Investigate the ten 
features that add to 
the life and_ appear- 
ance of lansen’s 
Altar Boy Cassocks 


Poplin Silk Finish 
$3.25 


and up 


















Half Wool Serge 
$5.50 


and up 


All Wool Serge 
$7.75 


and up 























PRIESTS’ 
CASSOCKS 


Custom Tailored 

Priced to jie. 

BEST A LITY 
SERGE 


$3 5.00 


PERSPIRATION 
PROOF ANGORA 


$36.00 





SILK_ WARP 
HENRIETTA 
CASSOCK 


(30% Silk, 70% Wool) 
$45.00 
and up 





Write for samples of 
materials, easy self 
measurement blank 
and style book. 











Everything in Clerical garments—from_ the 
complete re wy) cs. e. Bishop and Mon- 
signor to for the Priest and 
Seminarian. vy. Clerical Suits, Overcoats 
and Topcoats. 


7-DAY SANCTUARY CANDLES 


The Condi with the Purple Wick 
me  * H. SPECIAL’’ No. 2 
Cylinder type 7-Day 


$19.50 


“HANSEN’S” 
No. 1 Cone Shape 
7-Day Candle 


$18.00 
No. 1 


a Lo Seqensety Candles are cov- 
guarantee to give a 
perfect light at ~y yo, and each case is 
burn 1 full year (365 days). 
0 candles to a case. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


22 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
23 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Hil. 
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The present work by Rev. Fr. Hila- 
rion, an experienced teacher of psychol- 
ogy to nurses, combines an exact and 
scholarly compendium of up to date in- 
formation with the perennially true prin- 
ciples of Christian faith and philosophy. 
Its clear and simple arrangement, in 
catechetical form, makes it a most con- 
venient handbook for the average nurse, 
who is less likely to have the time and 
patience necessary for frequent recourse 
to the more erudite and extensive works. 














MARYWOOD 
COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


| Courses leading to the degrees of M.A., 
| M.S., B.A., B.S., Mus. B., B.S. in Home 
Economics and in Education. 


College Teacher's Certificate, Standard 
| Certificate Secondary and Elementary 
| Schools, Certification of Teacher Training 
| Courses to teach and supervise Art, Music, 
Commercial Science, and Library Science, 


Marywood Seminary for Girls 









































| The Saddest and Glad- 
dest of Days......... $1.00 


By the late Fr. CAMILLUS, C.P. | 


| On Chinese Pathways— 
| A New Mission Booklet .25 


By NICHOLAS SCHNEIDERS, C.P. 

















EFENCE OF THE PRIEST- 

- HOOD. By John Cardinal Fisher. 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, London. 
$2.00. 


The saints are geniuses who have 


mastered the art of living well; their 


books communicate the secret of their 
achievement and become the classics of 
Christianity. John Cardinal Fisher’s 
book, Defence of the Priesthood, is one 
that must interest anyone who is inter- 
ested in the saint himself. Being a work 
on the priesthood, it is necessarily an 
explanation of his own sanctity, for as 
often as we find a saint who is a priest, 
we can be certain that it is his priest- 
hood that is the centre and explanation 
of his sanctity. 

It is four centuries since Saint John 
Fisher composed this work on the priest- 
hood. Those centuries have not robbed 
his work of its worth. The Scripture on 
which it is based, is unchangeable; the 
Tradition from which he argues, is an 
historical fact; and the logic and clear- 
ness with which he presents his argu- 
ments, have the same appeal for us as 
they had for his contemporaries. 

The translation of this work from the 
Latin is the work of Msgr. Hallett, who 
was Vice-Postulator in the cause of 
Saint John Fisher’s canonization. His 
translation is a ray of hope for those who 
feel that every translation from the Latin 
should be prefaced with the remark: 
“This does not read well in English. You 
really should read it in the Latin.” 


YRA MARTYRUM, An Anthology 
L of the Poetry of the English Mar- 
tyrs (1503-1681). By the Rev. Sir John 
O’Connell, M.A., LL.D. Burnes, Oates, 
& Washbourne. 


Catholic lovers of English literature 
will bring to the reading of this book a 
two-fold. interest, the interest of litera- 
ture and the interest of a common Faith. 






















ALASKA- 


with ather Bernard Aubbacd, 
the “Glacier Priest : 

8 rae apa ay tr 
the pom ty of Northern Ligh Lights, Midnight Sun and 


scenic glori 
: EEE sponsor this 
peel Cruise, with Father Hubbard as guide 


and leader. The price is very moderate. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. NORTHERN PACIFIC RY. 
CANADIAN NATIONAL BURLINGTON ROUTE 


Mati Coupon to S. P.&S. RY. 
> ‘Sueeessesesse Mr. H. N. FLETCHER acccesecesecen 
ov CHECK 560 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N.Y. § 





Name 


¢ pose ing Son ees ee and would like to receive booklet : 
escribing Father Hubbard’s Cruise. 2: Just send the literature. Probably I can’t * 
96 with pou bet P°4 lies $0 send about the |p anyway. 





Address 
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THE PASSION: 
PRAYER BOOK 
Informal Meditations: 
Prayers and Devotions 
This Prayer Book of 384 pages is 
Vest Pocket Size. It emphasizes 
both in Meditation and Prayer 


Special Devotion to Jesus Christ 
Crucified. 


THREE EDITIONS 
Imitation Leather Binding. .$1.00 
Genuine Black Leather 

Binding 





DeLuxe Binding, Purple 
Morocco Leather, Silk 
Linin; ee Gas 
Bible Paper. . conccce SUD 


THE SIGN 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 














Lyra Martyrum contains the poems of 
six martyrs “who, in the century anda 
half of active persecution, gave expres- 
sion to their Faith, their hopes, and fears, 
and sufferings in English verse.” The six 
martyr-poets are St. Thomas More, Ven- 
erable Philip Howard, Blessed Henry 
Walpole, S.J., Blessed Robert Southwell, 
S.J., Venerable Father John Thulis, and 
Venerable Father Nicholas Postgate, 
D.D. 

Lyra Martyrum is an anthology of re- 
ligious poems. Remembering this the 
reader will not be disturbed by the glar- 
ing disproportion between the space al- 
lotted to More and Southwell and that 
given to the other martyr-poets. We 
may take the editor’s word for it that 
his self-imposéd condition of selection, 
religious subject, has resulted in a higher 
standard of quality, “because the religious 
poems of these writers are on a higher 
plane, both of inspiration and execution, 
than their secular poems.” Many poems, 
especially Father Southwell’s, certainly 
have all the literary charm and distine- 
tion common to the Elizabethan poets 
and to the best of the singers who imme- 
diately preceded or followed them. 


HE SPIRIT OF CATHOLICISM 

‘—Revised Edition. By Karl Adam. 
Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y., $1.50. 
THE LONG ROAD HOME. By 
John Moody. Macmillan Co., New 
York, N. Y. $1.00. 


Both of these books are cheaper re- 
editions of works that have already been 
well received and deserve an even wider 
circulation. Dr. Adam’s masterly ex- 
position of the organism of the Catholic 
Church has received world-wide ap- 
probation. The Long Road Home is am 
extraordinary autobiography of a noted 
financial writer. The author traces for 
us his Long Road Home to the haven of 
the Catholic Church. 
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LAST WILL 


FOR CHRIST’S CAUSE: 


= 3 SUGGESTIONS = 


Readers of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 
cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 
missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and comfort 


MISSION they would not abandon the luxuries of America for the hardships of 
China. They require a great deal of money for the building and 


NEEDS maintenance of chapels, schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes 
for the aged and crippled. They are dependent for this money upon 
' the generosity of their American friends and benefactors. They do 
not look for large donations, but are counting on the consistent giving 
of small amounts. Please remember that they are grateful for pennies 
as well as dollars. 


Not only do we need money for our missionaries already in the 
field; we also need funds for the education and support of young 
men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing our 
Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some of these aspir- 


STUDENT ants pay full tuition, others pay part, but others are too poor to pay 


anything. No worthy aspirant, however, will be rejected simply be- 
BURSES cause of his poverty. About $300 per year is required for the support 
‘ of a student. To provide means for poor students we are appealing 
for student burses. A burse is $5,000, the interest on which will sup- 
port and educate a poor student in perpetuity. Can a better cause than 
that of bringing worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ 
appeal to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? If 
you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, however small, 
will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


It has been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 

Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 

should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 

Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no compliment 

YOUR whatever. He owns us and everything we have. May we suggest this 
special provision to be embodied in your last Will: 


I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, Inc., a corporation 
organized and existing under the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
Sedo asonesscecenessesescoves on {$ } Dollars, and I further 
direct that any and all taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully 
paid out of the residue of my estate. 


The above clause incorporated in your last Will and Testament will enable the Passionist 
Missions properly and legally to receive whatever bequest you may care to make for 
their benefit, and your generosity will be kept in spiritual remembrance. 


} 
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YOUR COOPERATION SOLICITED! 
Address: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., UNION CITY, N. J. 
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Where Put 


OY SALT 


Your Money? 





GET A per 
LIFE INCOME 


What is an Annuity Bond? 


An Annuity Bond is a contract 
between Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and the holder of the Bond, who 
is called an Annuitant. 


° © © 


What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright 
gift to Passionist Missions, Inc., 
and Passionist Missions, Inc., 
binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long 
as the Annuitant lives. 


* « > 


W hat determines the rate ofinterest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 





* - a 


You can’t take it 
with you! 


Will you hoard it 
or spend it? 


Give it away or 
make a Will? 


Why not buy Life 
Annuities ? 
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When do payments on a Bond begin? 


Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s money 
is received. First payment is made six months later 
and thereafter payments are made semi-annually. 


+ * > 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. ° 


+ > € 


If Bond-is lost, do payments cease?: 


By no means. Payments are ‘made regularly and 
promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


> - * 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


« ¢ . 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 


Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are received in 
payment for Annuity Bonds, but not real estate or 
mortgages. 


ao . ° 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has.no market value. 


STS 


HELP CHRIST’S 
CAUSE 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? j 
Send to Passionist Missions, Ine, 
Union City, N. J., the sum yo 
wish to give; also send full nam 
with date and year of birth. 


os 


What is Passionist Missions, Inc 
It is a duly authorized Catho 
Missionary Society incorporate 
under the laws of the State of 
New Jersey. 


* ¢ 


What are its purposes? 
Its purposes, for which it use 
the gifts of Annuitants, are th 
education of young men for th 


priesthood, and the spread of the 
Faith through home and foreign missions. 
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What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. PerMANENcE: An Annuity Bond never require 
reinvestment. 
2. ABUNDANT YIELD: The rate of interest is the high 
consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by the moral 
as well as financial backing of the Passionist Orde 


4. FREEDOM FROM Worry: Annuitants are relieved 
from the care of property in their old age; are saved 
from the temptation to invest their savings unwisely 
and have the ease of mind obtained by the banishment 
of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, lawyers 
fees or waste in legal contests. 

6. Stzapy Income: The income from Annuity Bonds) 
does not decline. 


7. CONTRIBUTION TO THE Cause or Curist: An Annuity 
Bond makes the Annuitant an active sharer in the 
missionary work of the Passionist Fathers in building 
up the Kingdom of Christ at home and abroad, and 
a perpetual benefactor of the Passionist Order, p 
ticipating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For Further Information Write to 


PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., Care of The Sign, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY | 














